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Fourteen Years of Press Photography at the British Court 


By ERNEST BrRooKS 


CHAPTER I 


HEN I informed one of 
our leading’ British 
statesmen, some months 
ago, that I was con- 
templating the publi- 
eation of a book based 
on my personal recol- 
lections of Kings, Courtiers and Princes, 
I was solemnly warned against com- 
mitting any indiscretions in print and 
told to remember that the Tower of 
London was still a prison! I am just 
wondering now whether, after all, I 
gave that friendly warning due con- 
sideration. There were occasions dur- 
ing the writing of this book, I must 
confess, when I felt I was being indis- 
ereet. To what extent I have been, I 
leave the reader to judge. I may have 
recounted incidents about members of 
the Royal Family or other distinguished 
persons that will be regarded by some 
as of too intimate a nature to merit 
publication. I ean only plead that I 
was at the merey of my pen and my 
memory, and that I have set down noth- 
ing in malice. I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for our Royal 
Family. 

The material for the present volume 
was gained as the result of many years’ 
personal contact with Royalty, latterly 
in the role of Official Photographer to 
Their Majesties. I have had countless 
opportunities of studying both King 
George and Queen Mary, and I have 
endeavored to portray the human side 
of Their Majesties—the side of which 
the vast public knows little or nothing. 
In writing of the Prince of Wales, I 
have done so with the greatest of pleas- 
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ure. Everywhere—in France, Italy, 
Australia, Canada or America, and 
also here in England—I have found 
him the real Prince of good fellows. 

Incidentally, in this work I have 
sought to dispel many of those fantastic 
illusions about Royalty which exist, not 
only in America, that home of some of 
the quaintest beliefs about our reigning 
family, but also, to some extent, in our 
own Islands. 


Frequently, in seasonable weather 
and when engagements permit, King 
George and Queen Mary enjoy a short 
drive from Buckingham Palace. One 
afternoon in 1919 they were thus return- 
ing along the Mall, when a_blue-jacket, 
coming from the opposite direction on 
foot, made a sudden rush forward, and 
sprang on the step of the carriage. 

He was asked by the equerry who was 
in attendance to go away. The sailor 
shook his head vigorously, refusing to 
do SO. 

‘*T have fought for the King,’’ he de- 
elared, ‘‘and I will ride with the King.”’ 

The equerry was making another at- 
tempt to persuade the man to leave 
when King George interrupted. 

‘*Come inside then and ride with the 
King as far Buckingham Palace,’’ 
invited His Majesty 

For a second, the man was nonplused 
But the sincerity in the invitation was 
unmistakable. He swung himself inside 
and sat down facing Their Majesties 
Both King George and Queen Mary 
chatted to this unexpected companion 
until the carriage drew near the gates 
of the Palace. 


as 
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‘*We have arrived now; perhaps you 
will leave here,’’ said the King. Im- 
mediately the sailor arose to his feet 
with a respectful assent on his lips. 
carriage was halted. The sailor 
stepped out, saluted and stood to atten- 
tion until it moved on again. 

This little incident, hitherto unknown 
to those outside Court circles, serves to 
illustrate in no small measure the 
never-failing tact exercised by our 
Sovereign—tact which has been notice- 
ab'y apparent in his handling of all 
those great and diversified problems 
with which he has been confronted since 
succeeding to the throne. 


The 


Indirectly, my father is responsible 
for this volume, and also, more directly, 
is it due to the fact that he wore a belt 
in place of braces, a belt with a buckle 
of formidable weight and of generous 
proportions. He was in charge of the 
game on the Home Park Farm at 
Windsor. I was in my seventeenth 
vear when, sent to watch a herd of the 
Queens’s cattle, I fell asleep at my task, 
and awakened to find that attempts to 
extricate a very valuable cow, which had 
floundered into the Castle moat and had 
become hopelessly ‘‘ bogged,’’ had ended 
in the animal being destroyed. 

That finished my 





While King George 
may be tactful on ocea- 
sion, he can also be out- 
spoken, 
these reminiscences will 
show. On more than 
one oceasion His Ma- 
jesty has spoken his 
mind when addressing 
me, as I well remember. 

Here, however, it will 
be well if I interpolate 
an explanation of how I 
came to be attached to 
the Court. 

I first came in touch 
with Royalty when I 
was a boy at the Royal 
Schools at Windsor, and 
my position varied from 
that of being donkey 
boy to Queen Victoria 
(in which capacity I 
was in charge of the 
donkey presented to her 
late Majesty by Lord 
Kitchener upon his re- 
turn from Egypt) to 
the official appointment, 
under a Royal Warrant, 
as photographer to 
H. M. King George. 

That, in brief, has The 
been my career. For a 
quarter of a century, the period these 
reminiscenses traverse, I was in close 
contact with Royal personages of this and 
other countries. I photographed them, 
talked with them, was sometimes re- 
proved by them, and, without prying in 
any way, detected in them indiscretions 
and little failings such as are not con- 
fined, by any means, to Royalty alone. 


as stories in 
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carecr on the farm. 
Smarting under the in- 
dignity and the pain of 
a **belting,”’ I pleaded 
with my people to be 
allowed to join the 
Army; permission was 
granted, and | enlisted 
bandboy in the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, 
determined never to re- 
turn to farm life. 

I struggled mourn- 
fully with a_ bassoon 
for a couple of years, 
until, at a public per- 
formance at  Folke- 
stone, my instrument, 
through over-zeal on 
my part, blared forth 
alone during a silent 
bar in a selection from 
La Traviata. The 
bandmaster took an 
early opportunity of ex- 
pressing, with some 


as a 





force, the view that I 
ought to have been a 
shoemaker. Thus 
ended my musical 
career. 


This bassoon solo was, 
on the whole, a fortu- 
nate occurrence, for it 
served to strengthen a wavering reso- 
lution I had already formed to quit 
the Army. I was ‘‘bought out,’’ and 
returned to Windsor. 

Then it was that I first became in- 
terested in photography. 

The young ladies who were Maids of 
Honor to the Queen, the Hon. Alberta 
and Alexandrina Vivian, God-daughters 
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of the King and Queen, were enthusi- 
astic photographers, and the evident en- 
joyment they obtained from their 
cameras led me towards the same hobby. 
I remember the pride I took in that first 
camera I possessed. I purchased it from 
the local chemist on the instalment plan, 
paying a shilling weekly. It was a 
veritable magie box, and, to my pro- 
found astonishment, the first picture I 
took, that of the cook at the Castle, 
proved eminently recognizable. I doubt 
if any event in my subsequent pro- 
fessional career provided a thrill 
equal to the one I felt when 
my first attempt at picture- 
making succeeded. 


“Prince Christian and his tio 
daughters, Princess Marie Louise, 
and Princess Victoria. This was 


muy first photograph of Royalty.” 
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“My benefactor, 
Prince Christian, 
and his dog, 
Jock.” 




























I diligently stud- 
ied handbooks on 
photography, and 
experimented to the 
full extent of my 
pocket-money. Pho- 
tography was noth- 
ing more to me than 
a hobby then, albeit 
a very engrossing 
one. That it could be 
put to my financial 
advantage I did not 
realize, until I 
served an announce- 


ob- 


ment in a_ photo- 
graphie periodical 
that 106d would 


be paid for photo- 
graphs of interest- 
ing events or of in- 
teresting people. 
The voung ladies 
who had taught me 
how to use a camera 
were all ‘‘Honor- 
ables,’’ and it 
seemed to me that 
they ought to be in- 
teresting enough to 
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earn me half a guinea. They posed, and 
the resultant picture brought me a 
letter informing me that my photograph 
was being used in eight papers. Eight 
half-guineas! I was beside myself with 
joy at my amazing good fortune. It 
was a mountainous sum to me in those 
days. 

I realized then that photography was 
the career I should adopt. How my 
father laughed when I told him of my 
resolve! He thought I was wasting my 
time, although the eight half-guineas 
impressed him, and he declared it was 
only a game for girls and ‘‘other fools.’’ 
But I knew better. I felt that Windsor, 
with its Royal associations, ought to 
prove a fruitful source of ‘‘interesting’’ 
pictures. 

I determined to have a picture of 
Cumberland Lodge, and accordingly I 
made my desire known to Prince Chris- 
tian, through his butler with whom I 
was acquainted. Permission was granted 
readily, and while I was setting up my 
camera, H.R.H. joined me and watched 
the operation with interest. 

‘*While you are here, you might care 
to take a picture of my daughters,’’ he 
said. I was only too delighted, and he 
at once sent a message for Princess 
Victoria and Princess Marie Louise. 

I was still much of a new hand with 
the camera, and that fact, coupled with 
my nervousness, caused me a moment or 
two of speculation. I had not observed 
what position the young ladies had 
adopted, and, when I looked into my 
screen for focusing purposes, I could 
not understand why I could distinguish 
their heads but not their bodies. 

I looked up, to find they had seated 
themselves on the lawn. Here was a 
problem for me, and I solved it by tilt- 
ing the camera forward! It was rather 
an amusing picture I finally obtained, 
but it was not too incongruous, appar- 
ently, to be rejected by the art editor 
of the magazine to which I sent it. 

On that occasion, I reminded Prince 
Christian of a ‘‘valuable’’ presentation 
he had made to me when I was at school. 
He recalled his promise of half-a-sov- 
ereign to the boy who would get the 


first wicket during a school cricket 
mateh in which I was playing. He was 


surprized to learn that it was I who had 
performed the feat, but his astonish- 
ment was greater when I told him some- 
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thing of which I was perfectly certain 
he had never been aware. Instead of a 
half-sovereign, I had been genially pre- 
sented with a newly minted farthing, 
and it was for that, the smallest coin in 
the currency, that I had stammered out 
my boyish thanks! 

Prince Christian enjoyed a_ hearty 
laugh before remarking, ‘‘I’ll wager you 
kept that dark from the rest of your 
school-mates.’’ And I had to agree that 
I had. In spite of my protestations, 
the Prince insisted there and then on 
meeting what he called his ‘‘debt’’ to 
me. 

I believe it was this little incident, 
more than anything else, that led to 
my official recognition at Cumberland 
Lodge. It was not very long afterwards 
that Prince Christian began to refer to 
me as ‘‘his’’ photographer. 

The lad I bowled out on the oceasion 
I was awarded the farthing was 
‘‘Happy’’ Wootton, who later became a 
notorious local character. He styled 
himself the ‘‘ King of Windsor Forest”’ 
and lived almost entirely, towards the 
end, by poaching, although his people 
were quite well-to-do. He was an ec- 
centric, and, I remember, was accus- 
tomed to sleep out at nights in the deer 
pens or in a rude hut which he had 
fashioned high up in the branches of 
a tall tree. 

I have many happy memories of those 
early days. Sometimes, when the pres- 
ent Prince of Wales and Duke of York 
were staying at Frogmore House, I went 
rook-shooting with them in the early 
mornings. They were both very keen 
on the sport, although their enthusiasm 
for it was not to be compared with that 
of Prince Arthur of Connaught. Prince 
Arthur used to leave a string dangling 
from his bedroom window, and it was 
my duty to awaken him, on the occasions 
of these expeditions, by pulling on the 
string. This device never failed to 
arouse him, for the simple reason that 
the string was attached to one of his 
big toes! 

The enthusiasm of Princess Ena of 
Battenburg, now the Queen of Spain, 
lay in quite another direction. She was 
always excited at the prospect of a rab- 
biting expedition, and insisted upon 
taking an active part herself. A year 
or two later I was initiating her into 
the mysteries of the photographie art— 
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“Prince George and the late Prince John. photographed with Prince 
Olaf (in the light coat) This photograph displeased King George 
because Prince Olaf looked smarter than the Kina’s own hildren.” 


even then but imperfectly understood 
by myself. I developed the first picture 
she took, using the dark room that had 
been used by Prinee Vietor at the 
Castle. Princess Christian later gave 
me all the dishes and apparatus which 
Prinee Victor had used. That was after 
his death in South Afriea. 

Following upon my first few attempts 
at photographing her, the Princess 
Christian put up a ban upon my activi- 
ties, and would never consent to “‘sit 
again. She was amply proportioned, 
and her complaint was that I always 
made her look too fat 

Prince Christian, however, was more 
tolerant of me. Of him I secured many 
excellent negatives, and he was always 
pleased with my work. H.R.H. was a 
kindly man, but, on oceasion, assumed 
a stern manner that made people about 
him feel uncomfortable. He never liked 
to have the laugh against him, and if he 
thought anything of the sort was about 


to happen, he would assume an attitude 
that ‘*‘froze’’ those in the vicinity 

Prince Christian had only one eye, 
the other having been aecidentally de- 
stroyed by a shot from a companion’s 
gun while rabbit-shooting. Only a close 
observer eould, however, diseern that 
fact, since the set of artificial eyes with 
which he was presented by Queen Vic 
toria were so cleverly fashioned. This 
set consisted of a glass eye for each da) 
of the week, and the Prince would install 
each of the seven pebbles in strict rota- 
tion. 

One Sunday evening, when he was 
at dinner with the family, his artificial 
eye fell into the soup. An ill-restrained 
titter went round the table, but it was 
quickly suppressed when Prince Chris 
tian frowned upon the company. Then, 
in tones of the deadliest severity, he 
ealled to his valet, ‘‘Palmer, bring me 
Monday ’s eye ee 

I did not come much info contact with 
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“The 


cramining 


their 


the late King Edward, then Prince of 


Wales, but I recall that, on one occasion, 
my father, in his blunt fashion, told 
him he was no sport. The Prince had 
shot a pheasant which was sitting on 
the ground. ‘‘Bad sport, sir,’ was my 
father’s comment. The Prince passed 
it off with a laugh. 

King Edward was in the habit of 
visiting Virginia Water, where I first 
made a trip on the brig which the young 
Princes, David and Albert, used to sail. 
An old retired naval man, Captain 
Walsh, was there, and King Edward 
used to enjoy long talks with him. 

Once King Edward presented Captain 
Walsh with a pony. ‘‘There was only 
one more pony in the world like this,’’ 
the Captain said, some days after he 
had received the animal. I was present 
on the oceasion and I could see a look 
of surprize creep over the King’s face. 
“Oh!” he queried, ‘* what pony is 
that ?’’ 7 

‘*The one that went 
was the old salt’s reply. 

Of Queen Victoria I saw a good deal, 
and many a time I have witnessed her 
riding in the summer time in her donkey 
with the ubiquitous John Brown 


Ark,’’ 


into the 


cart, 


Prince of Wales 


target 


York 


and the 


after 


Duke of 


rifle practice. 


driving, to the breakfast hut at Frog- 
more House, where, after the meal, she 
would sit in the shade and swing the 
present Prince of Wales and his brothers 
in an old swing attached to a yew tree. 

I was very young at the time, but I 
remember the very close attention which 
John Brown gave to the Queen’s every 
command. He was a typical Northern 
Seot, very taciturn and undemonstra- 
tive. He always had a kind word for 
me, and a weekly shilling. It was my 
duty to deliver, each week, rabbits that 
had been shot on the estate, and every 
time I arrived with my bundle John 
Brown presented me with a shilling. 

It became something of a rite, this 
handing over of the silver piece, and it 
was always conducted in precisely the 
same manner. 

**Let’s see noo,’’ he would say, reflect- 
ively, rubbing his chin with the fingers 
of his left hand, while the forefinger 
and thumb of the other hand explored 
a waistcoat pocket. **Let’s see. if we 
haven't a coin for ye, my mannie.’’ And 
always from the same pocket a bright 
shilling was produced, and gravely 
tendered to me. 

Queen Victoria often spoke to me, and 
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once she asked me if I was not one of 
the boys at the Royal School in Windsor 
Great Park who had received a Bible 
at her hands for ‘‘ punctuality and dili- 
gence.” I was elated that she should 
remember me, and confessed that I had 
been so honored. 

The young Prinees, at this time, were 
very playful and full of animal spirits, 
if not exactly wild. Their pranks often 
led them into serapes. It gave me quite 
a shock one day to learn that they were 
subject to the same corporal punishment 
as other boys. 

Prince ‘‘David’’ (now Prince of 
Wales) and Prince Albert were in the 
habit of tormenting Charlie, the old 
postman, when he arrived on his bicyele 
at Frogmore House with the mail. On 
one oceasion, after he had left his bi- 
eyele and set off to the door with a hand- 
ful of letters, they abstracted a mail bag 
from the earrier on his bieyele 

By the time Charlie returned, the 
mail bag had been hidden among the 
dense laurel bushes, and the two Princes 
watched the subsequent proceedings 
from behind a tree. The old postman 
took matters ealmly. He trudged back 
to the house and lodged his complaint. 

I heard the sequel in the evening. It 
was in the form of anguished cries 
emanating from the bathroom. I was 
in the room of Mr. Fineh, who is now 


ext 
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the Prinee of Wales’ steward. Mr. 
Finch was in the bathroom and, very 
evidently, Mr. Finch was exceedingly 
busy. The sharp smacks of his hand 
and the outery made by Prince David 
were eloquent testimony. 

Later I was told that Prince Albert 
had declared his brother was entirely 
to blame for the prank, and so had 
avoided a spanking. 

One day, while | was engaged taking 
pictures at the Household Brigade 
point-to-point meeting at Hawthorn 
Hill, a kindly gentleman approached 
and inquired whether I was taking pic- 
tures for a hobby or for a newspaper. 

He was quite interested when I said 
that I was doing press work, and that I 
could get half a guinea for each picture 
published. ‘‘But there’s one man who 
is worth five guineas to me if I can se- 
eure a good photograph of him,’’ I men- 
tioned. 

‘*He must be quite an important per- 
son surely. Might I ask who the gentle- 
man is 

I replied that he was the Duke of 
Riehmond, who then residing at 
Cumberland Lodge. He walked off at 
that, leaving me to my work. 

I saw the same person again within 
a quarter of an hour. ‘‘Not got him 


was 


yet?’ he queried smilingly of me. 
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I'll 
out 


**but 
comes 


‘*Not yet,’’ I retorted, 
probably get him when he 
after lunch.’’ 

‘*‘Are you sure you will recognize 
him?’’ I was asked. He smiled when 
I declared that I was positive I should. 

I was still waiting about when the 
same gentleman, accompanied by 
a lady, returned. He asked 
me at what distance I had 
my camera focused. 
When I replhed that it 
was focused for seven 
he — replied, 
stand that 
distance off and 
take our  photo- 
graphs. I am the 
Duke of Rich- 
mond.”’ 

My surprize did 
not prevent me 
from obtaining an 
excellent negative. 

I progressed 
very well with my 
photography, 
thanks greatly to 
the interest shown 
in me by Prince 
Christian, who in- 
troduced me_ to 
many famous 
people in the dis- 


vards 


‘* Well, 


trict. He was a 
Steward at Ascot “The Prince 
races, and, by his boy, inquiring for 


permission, I was cricket match at 
granted leave to 

take pictures in the Royal enclosure. 
That was in 1907, and, up till that time, 
no such permission had ever previously 
been granted. I felt flattered, and elated 
at the honor. 

In the enclosure, Prince Christian 
personally introduced me to many no- 
tabilities from time to time. Some of 
the earliest pictures I took there were 
of Lord Lonsdale, Sir Edgar Vincent 
and Lord D’Abernon. 

I did not realize then exactly how 
much envied I was by other photograph- 
ers, many of whom, I believe, would have 
given their ears for the privilege which 
enabled me to stroll about the Royal 
enclosure unmolested, seeking people to 
photograph. 

I had been there but a few days when 
a young man approached me and asked 











of Wales as a 
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what I had done with the pictures he 
had observed me taking the previous 
afternoon. I replied that they were at 
home still in the water tub, in which 
I washed my plates. I had not con- 
sidered them of much interest and had 
really discarded them. 
He asked to see them, and together 
we proceeded to my 
where I found fourteen 
negatives in the tub, some 
of them stuck together. 
This young man asked 
permission to take 
them to London. 
The following morn- 
ing the Daily 
Mirror contained 
reproductions of 
eleven of my pho- 
tographs! 

The young man 
of this episode was 
Ivor Castle, then 
art editor of the 
paper. My good 
fortune did _ not 
end there, for the 
same day he re- 
turned with an 
offer of a position 
on the staff of the 
paper. I was to be 
paid a salary of 
30/-per week, and 

school- { was to receive 


he suse, 


the score at a an additional two 
Windsor Castle.” shillings for every 
picture of mine 

that was published. 
All my friends advised me not to 
accept the offer. Without actually 
saying it, they managed to convey 


the hint that there must be something 
shady about a job with so much money 
attached to it. My father shook his 
head when I mentioned the sum offered 
me. At that time his wages were a 
little under a pound weekly, eighteen 
shillings I think it was, and he could 
not understand why I was being offered 
what was, to him, a_ princely 
wage. 

‘‘Are you positive, now,’’ he said to 
me, ‘‘it wasn’t thirteen shillings, not 
thirty you were to receive ?’’ 

I decided it was too good a chance to 
go a-begging so I wrote a letter of 
acceptance. 
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CHAPTER II 


My acceptance of the post on the staff 
of the Daily Mirror opened up a new 
yista for me. If my life had lacked 
variety up till then, it was now provided 
with it in abundance. After my first 
introduction to photographie work on 
the staff of a great picture paper—it 
was, if I remember aright, the somewhat 
tame job of illustrating the life of the 
London sparrow—I never had a dull 
working minute. 

I soon found out that to be a good 
press photographer one must be in about 
vwven different places at once. On the 
same dav I have had to attend a ehris- 
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tening, a wedding, a football match and 
a murder trial. 

Of course, like so many others, I have 
broken the injunction that ‘‘ No pictures 
shall be taken in court. By Order.’’ 
It was never an easy matter getting 
those pictures, and gradually the police 
and court officials developed a special 
talent for discovering cameras surrepti- 
tiously smuggled into court. 

The regulations about photographing 
in Court were always strictly carried 
out, but it was after one man succeeded 
in taking the then Lord Chief Justice 
with his eyes closed during a big trial, 
that police vigilance was redoubled in 
the matter. 

It was a hurried, 
fleeting life, but | 
was young and en- 
thusiastic, and re- 
veled in the electric 
atmosphere of the 
journalistic —profes- 
sion. I even = man- 
aged to subdue my 
distaste for traveling, 
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so lost was I in the grip of the adven- 
turous life. 

Not many hours after the rumor of 
Prineess Ena’s engagement to King 
Alfonso of Spain had been spread, | 
was inaking hurried preparations for my 
first trip abroad. I wondered if, when I 
should the Prineess, she would re- 
member me as the boy who used to cut 
the sticks for her when she accompanied 
my father and me rabbiting at Windsor 

As chanee would have it, she did, and 
graciously granted me permission to 
photograph her with the King. The 
Royal lovers were staying at the Villa 


see 


Mariseout at Biarritz, and, on the 
morning the King bought the engage- 
ment ring, they posed for me in the 
beautiful gardens of the Villa. Thus I 


ecured a of the first posed 
picture of the couple. 

King Alfonso was 
elf, and chatted pleasantly with me 
before and after I took the photograph. 
A telegram of congratulation from the 
Daily Mirror made me feel quite at 
peace with the world, and kindly dis- 
posed towards every one. 

I went to the wedding in Madrid to 
take some pictures of the scenes, and 
it was there that I realized I was not 
quite so bright a young man as I had 
considered myself. Every one, of 
course, knows of the attempt at assassi- 
nation that was made on the King’s life 
that day. 

I was within a quarter of a mile of 
the Royal carriage when the bomb ex- 
ploded. At first I could not grasp what 
had happened, but by the shouting of 
the throng and the alarmed eries of 
women and children I realized that 
something untoward had occurred. I 
got some nice pictures of the eonven- 
tional type, but I failed to get a pigture 
of the indescribable confusion that en- 
sued after the explosion. 

But a picture of the aetual seene at 
the moment the bomb went off eame to 
this country, chiefly through the en- 
terprise of a fellow photographer. 
Chancing to see a picture of the oceur- 
renee in a Spanish morning paper, he 
called the A. B. C., and immediately 
secured a copy with full rights to pub- 
lish in the London papers. 

As an interesting commentary on this 
decided ‘‘seoop’’ I may add that the 
photograph was obtained, in the first in- 


**seoop”’ 


graciousness it- 
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stance, by sheer accident. <A Spanish 
photographer had established himself 
on a baleony, overlooking part of the 
route. It so happened that he had 
leveled his camera at the Royal carriage 
at the very instant the bomb exploded 
The shock caused him, quite involun- 
tarily, to press the trigger of his camera, 
and so record a dastardly, but fortun- 
ately unsuccessful, attempt at assassina- 
tion. 

While in Spain, I took several piec- 
tures of the Spanish Court then being 
held at the Mirimar Palace, San Sebas- 
tian, and, for the first time sinee my 
arrival in that interesting country, I 
found myself politely told to go about 
my business. 

Fortunately, I had arrived at the 
Palace with much time to spare. The 
police absolutely refused to allow me ad- 
mittance, and even refused to serutinize 
my written authority to enter. I re- 
membered that Miss Cochrane, with 
whom I was aequainted, was Lady-in- 
Waiting, so, taking the bull by the horns, 
I spent a considerable amount of money 
in a telegram to her, explaining my pre- 
dicament. When I returned to the gates, 
I found that, instead of seowls, smiles 
greeted me, and I was actually received 
by a member of the Court and escorted 
to a waiting room. 

Ability to think and act quickly is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
of a press photographer who 
hopes to get what he goes out for. My 
own wit once saved me from letting my 
paper down when I was in Germany on 
the occasion of a military review by the 
ex-Kaiser at Berlin. 

I was obliged to get pictures, and, 
as I had been unable to procure my 
police permits in time, there was nothing 
for it but to attempt to earry the affair 
off by bluff. I knew, of course, that I 
should be pulled up by some officious 
German policeman or other, if I could 
not produce a permit. Nevertheless, I 
determined to make an attempt. 

A happy thought oceurred to me. In 
my bag I had an unopened bottle of an 
English patent hair wash. From this I 
stripped the flamboyant wrapper to 
which was attached an imposing looking 
seal and several signatures in seript 

And it was with this permit that I 
succeeded in moving about, taking pho- 
tographs free from any interference ! 
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King Neptune prescnting the ‘Order of the Bloater to the 
Tiuke « ( aught when the Duke first crossed the equator 
on his wa to Nouth Africa to open the Union Parliament.’ 


I was challenged once, and, for a mo- 
ment, as the policeman held my ‘‘author- 
zation’’ in his hand, looking at it with 
a puzzled frown, I thought I had been 
discovered. 

Obviously he could make nothing of 
it, and I wondered how he would accept 
the situation. 

He fingered it gingerly, and examined 
the red seal. The seal did it, and with 
an inward sigh of relief I observed a 
well-feigned look of knowledge replace 
the frown. My passport was returned to 
me, and the officer drew himself up with 
a stiff salute. 

It was at these maneuvers that I first 
met Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein. 

I was in Germany, at Deutz, on the 
other side of the river from Cologne on 
King, 


the occasion when our present 
then Prince of Wales, reviewed the 
Culrassiers there. The Prince and 


Princess of Wales had told me that any 
photographs I took should not be pub- 
lished until they had seen and passed 
them. 


XUM 


I secured my pictures and returned 
to London. Naturally, | was anxious to 
remain in the good graces of the Royal 
Family, and I told my editor that the 
pictures had to be ‘‘passed’’ by the 
Prince of Wales before they were issued. 
‘*Have no fear, that will be all right,”’ 
I was told, and I left it at that. The 
following morning I discovered that | 
had practically the whole paper to my- 
self, my pictures had been given preced- 
ence of all others. Naturally I was 
very satisfied with myself. 

I lost some of my self-satisfaction 
when I learned that both the Prince and 
the Princess of Wales were very angry 
at the reproduction of the photographs 
before they had been passed by them. 
They were good pictures, and, apart 
from the fact that I had been told to 
vive them to the Prince for inspection 
before they were published, I could see 
no reason for annoyance. 

But annoved the Prinee was. Lord 
Crichton, then Lord-in-Waiting, sent me 
a very stiff letter on the subject, explain- 
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I had gone through the necessary ceremony and had been made a 
‘free-man of the sea.” 
ing exactly how perturbed both the of his vexation. It was to this pieture 


Prince and Princess were 
I had no desire to lose my privileges 


at Court, so, after a long deliberation 
with myself, I telegraphed to Lord 
Crichton explaining the position—I re- 
member that ‘‘wire’’ cost me 35/—and 


said that I was resigning my position on 
the Daily Mirror at 

When the Prince returned from Ger- 
many I went to him immediately. After 
I had said all that I could, he broke in. 
Apparently one picture that had been 
published had been largely the cause 


once 


that the Prince referred 

‘*Faney taking me with my helmet off, 
Brooks!’’ he said. ‘‘I might as. well 
have had my trousers off!’ 
What could I reply to 


On leaving the Virr yr, 


that? 
I was attached 


to the staff of the Daily Graphic. Al- 
though the work was quite as con- 
genial, I had fewer opportunities of 


getting abroad Nevertheless, my 
duties still kept me in touch with 
Royalty 

One day I went io Sandringham to 
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take the children of our present 
King at drill, along with Prince 
Olaf of Sweden. I remember the 
gecasion distinctly. Prince Olaf 
had a sword, and was proud of 
it. He stood to attention, like a 
soldier born, while I was focus- 
ing. I think the feel of the 
eword in his hand imbued him 
with the martial instinet. Any- 
how, as the picture showed, he 
looked much smarter than the 
British Royal children. 

When the Prince of Wales saw 
the photographs he frowned. He 
looked at them eritically for a 
moment. ‘‘Why didn’t you ob- 
serve the knees of my boys?’’ he 
asked me. ‘*Didn’t you see they 
were not standing smartly to at- 
tention ?”’ 

The Prince was very much an- 
noyed, and commented sharply on 
the contrast between his children, 
David, Albert and Henry, and 
voung Prinee Olaf, remarking 
how businesslike and smart the 
latter was. 

Notwithstanding this, I had 
the photographs published. Pos- 
sibly other eyes were not so crit- 
ical as were those of the Royal 
father. At least I never heard 
any one comment on the appear- 
ances of the children. 

I have met no more strict 
critic of photographie art than 
King George. He knows but a 
little about it, in a creative sense, 
but he is swift to pick out blem- 
ishes in the work. 

I have remarked how keen on 
sport was the late Prince Chris- 
tian. He was in the habit of 
making an annual hunting visit 
to the Carpathian Mountains, as 
the guest of Prince Philip of Saxe- 
Coburg, brother of the late King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and in 
1911 I accompanied him at his 
own request. 

Wonderful sport was enjoyed 
by the party—with the exception 
of Prince Christian. He used to 
grumble at his ill-luck and his 
small bag. It was not that he 
lacked skill with his gun. He 
was a good shot, but he abso- 


lutely disregarded caution in 
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stalking. A fairly heavy man, he would 
go plunging carelessly about, treading 
on dry sticks and snapping them. The 
result was that, even after game had 
been sighted, he was lucky if there was 
one animal left as a target for his gun. 

On this particular visit we went first 
to the Wild Park at Potsdam for stag 
shooting. The ex-Kaiser and the ex- 
Crown Prince were both members of the 
party, as also was the late King of Bul- 


garia. Of the three I preferred King 
Ferdinand. The Kaiser was more or 


less reserved, and did not seem to me 
to take overmuch interest in the sport. 
The Crown Prince was cheaply jocular, 
and I got the impression somehow that 
he would have made a typical commer- 
cial traveler. Ferdinand, on the other 
hand, was pleasant and yet dignified. 

With him I had many a long talk, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed his company. 
He was particularly interested in Lon- 
don life, and declared London to be the 
most entrancing city of the world. 

To reach the shooting boxes in the 
Carpathians we had to make a long and 
somewhat tedious journey 

From the station at Popradfelka, we 
were driven in carriages to Luber. They 
were four-horse carriages resembling the 
victorias used in England. The horses 
were very swift, taking us along at a 
rapid pace. If I remember aright, it 
was a drive of close on forty miles to 
our destination. 

It was about 10:30 at night, 
were nearing the first of the circle of 
shooting boxes, that [ became alarmed. 
One either side stretched dense forests. 
Everything was deadly still, save for 
the occasional crack of the driver’s 
whip and the rhythmie plop-plop, plop- 
plop of the horses hoofs along the white 
ribbon of the road 

Palmer, Prince Christian’s valet, a 
gentleman of playful habits, was a no- 
torious leg-puller, although this faet was 
unknown to me at the time. He was 
sitting beside me in one of the carriages 
throughout this long and _ tedious 
journey. To while away the time, Pal- 
mer began to regale me with stories of 
his previous visits to the Carpathians. 
Ile dwelt much upon the roving bands of 
brigands that frequented these moun- 
tains, men who made periodical raids 
upon travelers and upon the peasantry 
of the villages. Palmer’s stories were 


when we 
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blood-eurdling in the extreme, and, al- 
though I am not by nature a nervous 
man, I eould not refrain from casting 
anxious glances around me from time 
to time. I was thinking that the sur. 
roundings were ideal for an ambush 
and hold-up by the brigands of whom 
my companion had been speaking. 

The thought had barely crossed my 
mind, when the driver threw himself, 
pulling heavily on the reins. The 
horses came to an abrupt standstill. 
Palmer whispered hoarsely in my ear, 
‘*Brigands! Get your pistol ready.”’ 

Startled, I peered over the edge of 
the carriage, and there, stepping for- 
ward from the shade east by tall trees, 
were two picturesquely attired men, 
earrying guns. They looked formidable 
characters to me, and their  ap- 
proach appeared menacing. I glanced 
at Palmer, and admired the coolness of 
his manner. The two brigands ad- 
dressed the driver. He expostulated 
rapidly with them in their own lan- 
guage. 

Doubtless they were ordering us to 
dismount and be searched, and the 
driver was warning them of the conse- 
quences! I was relieved when the men 
stepped back into the fringe of the for- 
est, and the driver, cracking his whip, 
got his animals going again. 

A badly-suppressed chuckle sounded 
beside me, and by the broad grin that 
had engulfed Palmer’s face I knew that 
he was thoroughly enjoying a joke at 
my expense. 

‘*Then they weren’t brigands?’’ 

**No!’’ he replied with difficulty. 
‘*They were merely game wardens ’ 

Each member of the shooting party, 
whieh, so far as I reeolleet, consisted 
of the King of Bulgaria and his brother, 
Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg, Duke 
Gunther, Duke of Trachenberg and 
Prince Pless, was attended by only two 
servants, a valet and a chef 

I acted the part of chef to Prince 
Christian, since he had only Palmer, his 
valet, with him. The food, venison, 
hares and pheasants were sent up to 
each of the shooting boxes from the 
main shooting box. I found no diffi- 
culty in the preparing of the meal, and, 
indeed, Prinee Christian told me that 
they were the best meals he had ever 
had out-of-doors. 

The day’s sport commenced with an 
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at 2 A. M. Sometimes there would be a 


exeursion into the woods ya 
took much of the skin off 


moon, for which I was thankful, since I 
~ my shins in the darkness. 
nd The stags fed in the open, and the object of this early rising was to 
install ourselves in hiding on the edge of some glade frequented by 
the animals. I saw some magnificent specimens by the light of the 
first streaks of dawn, but shooting in such a light was a tricky mat- 


ter, and much ammunition was wasted. 
af Prince Christian was grumbling a bit about his lack of suecess, and 
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As a rule, he returned to the hut 
about nine in the morning for break- 
fast, which I had prepared previously 
and which was served by his valet. 
Thereafter H. R. H. passed most of his 
time in sleep until night, when, after 
dinner, he again prepared to go out into 
the forest. 

One morning Prince Christian had 
been asleep only i couple of hours when 
i dashed inside and awoke him. I knew 
he was very anxious to get a stag, and 
so far he had only secured very under- 
sized specimens 

‘Your Royal Highness,’’ I said, 
‘I’ve just sighted a magnificent stag 
in the forest. It’s worth going for.’ 

Ile was bed with alacrity. 
‘“*Are you will still be there, 
Brooks ! he questioned, as he dressed 
hurriedly. 

**Well, it seemed to be grazing stead- 
ily, and I did not disturb it,’’ I replied. 

We sallied out together with rifle and 
Prince Christian exercised 
more care on this occasion than he had 
ever shown before. It took us nearly 
thirty minutes to reach the spot I had 
left, so warily did we proceed 

Then I glimpsed my stag. I drew the 
attention of H. R. H. to it. He reached 
tor his glasses at once. I had not ear- 
ried mine on this oceasion, nor had I 
had them when | had first been out. 

He focused them upon the object I 
1ad pointed out. Then with a snort of 
disgust he turned to me and declared, 
‘‘Hang it, Brooks, can’t you tell a tree 
from a stag? Your enthusiasm, if not 
your eyesight, does you credit. Come! 
Have a look at your magnificent stag!’’ 

I took the glasses he proffered, and by 
their aid saw that what I had mistaken 
for an animal was no more than part of 
a fallen tree, the rip-torn roots of which 
did bear a remarkable resemblance to 
antlers. 

He ‘‘roasted’’ me mercilessly about 
this, and it was a long time before the 
incident was finally closed 

I returned to England from this very 
pleasant holiday just in time to be ap- 
pointed to a more responsible position, 
to gain which I relinquished my Daily 
Graphic post. Our present King, then 
Prince of Wales, was about to make the 
voyage to South Africa to perform the 
ceremony at the opening of the Union 
of Parliament, and [ had the good for- 
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tune to be appointed Official Photog. 
rapher. 

King Edward’s death intervened, and 
the visit of the Prince of Wales had to 
be eanceled abruptly. The Duke of 
Connaught was deputed to make the 
journey and to perform the office. We 
sailed on the Balmoral Castle. I shall 
never forget that voyage, if only on ae- 
count of the rough time I had on board 
at the hands of King Neptune’s sea- 
dogs. 

I had read and heard of the ceremony 
that took place during the ‘‘erossing of 
the line,’’ and I was interested to gain 
first-hand knowledge. Incidentally, I 
thought I should be able to get a few 
rood pictures. 

The Duke and Duchess and Princess 
Patricia went through the ordeal calmly. 
The Duke was invested with the ‘‘ Order 
of the Bloater,’’ the Duchess with the 
‘Order of the Tin-Opener,’” and the 
Prineess with the ‘‘Order of The Bell- 
Push.’” King Neptune—in full deep- 
sea dress, earried out this preliminary 
investiture. 

Then the real fun commenced, and the 
first of the personal staff to be ducked 
and shaved were, I remember, General 
Lowther, Captain Worthington, Sir 
Francis Hopwood (now Lord South- 
borough) and Major Arthur Bailey. They 
succumbed as graciously as one can in 
such cireumstances, and I got some first- 
class pictures of the ceremony 

Every one on the ship who had not 
‘*erossed the line’’ previously knew that 
he or she was destined for a splash. Over 
two hundred people had been lathered 
with flour paste, shaved with a huge 
wooden razor, and ducked in a canvas 
tank, rigged up for the oceasion, and 
I had been busy with my camera 

Suddenly the Duchess diseovered me 

‘*Mr. Brooks’ turn next,’’ she com- 
manded with a merry sparkle in her 
eye, and, in enthusiastic obedience to 
the summons, three or four of Nep- 
tune’s staff dashed at me, for they saw 
I meditated flight 

[ was set astride a plank suspended 
over the water tank, while one of Nep- 
tune’s men made successful lunges at 
my ears, my mouth, my nose and my 
eyes, with a flour-paste-laden brush 

My tormentor tired of this after less 
than half a dozen such lunges and stood 
back. I sensed that this was the point 
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»toe- | at which I should be ducked. As the thoroughly. At the Victoria Falls on 
plank gave way beneath me, I threw out the Zambesi the Duke of Connaught 
and | my arms in an endeavor to pull one of was met by the King of the Basutos, 
d to the party into the water with me. King Lewanika Presents changed 
» of My plan failed, hands on both sides 
the and for my attempt as tokens of friend- 
We | to ‘‘disturb the har- ship I remember 
hall mony of the gather- King Lewanika was 
ae- ing.’? as King Nep- charmed with the 
ard tune phrased it, I gold-mounted walk 
sea. was ordered to be ing-stick he received 
ducked six times in- I shall never forget 
ony stead of three. The my first sight of the 
rof | tank was more like a black monareh. He 
rain bog than anything drove up in a gor- 
. § else: so mueh flour geous carriage which 
few had been added to had been lent for the 
the water that it oceasion, and, as he 
ESS would have been al- stepped out, I saw 
aly most impossible for with a gasp that he 
der any one to swim in it, was proudly wearing 
the even had the tank a blue state dress 
the been of more suitable uniform, with gold 
ell- dimensions. braid trappings. At 
ep- [ felt like a fly in his side clanked a 
ary a paste-pot. The eavalry saber. 
moment I plumped The uniform was 
the = | into this sticky mess, rather the worse for 
ced willing hands reached wear, and its embel- 
ral out to push me un- lishments reminded 
Sir der. Each time I me of those in a 
th- eame to the surface fourth-rate musie 
ey I tried to plead for hall, but there was no 
in a short interval, for doubt that he was as 
st- a ‘‘breather,’’ but, happy as a woman 
ere I had _ uttered wearing a fur cloak 
ot more than a couple for the first time. 
at of words, I was under After the ceremony 
er again. Fortunately was over, and I had 
ed I have a good diges- taken all the photo- 
ge tion and the dough I graphs I wanted, I 
as swallowed did me no approached King Le- 
vd harm. I was a ludi- wanika and, tapping 
erous spectacle when him on the shoulder 
e I managed to clamber to attract his atten- 
n- out, and my hasty re- tion, with a bow pre- 
er treat was followed by sented to him my silk 
to roars of laughter. hat. 
D- In my absenee, a Through the official 
w vote of thanks was interpreter he re- 
proposed to Mr. Brooks ‘‘for his assist- turned thanks for the kind gift He 
d ance in providing such a fitting eonelu- stepped into his earriage, inspecting the 
)- sion to a time-honored ceremony and shiny topper with bright eves, clapped 
it entertainment.’”’ it on his head with a magnificent 
y [ enjoved the tour in South Africa e¢esture, and drov ft 
IN OCTOBER 
oe The Royal Photog ipher goes to India with King George and Queen Mary 
| then recently crowned He was present during the pomp and gilded cere 
t mony of the state functions and went tiger hunting with the Royal party 














HERBERT HOOVER 


The Man Who Brought America To The World 


By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
Author cf “Celebrities of Our Time,” etc. 





Belgian children know Hoover 
IIE cataclysm of the World War, 
which uprooted dynasties and 
unchained the passions of armies 
of discontent and revolt, brought forth 
a few legendary figures and leaders of 
men. New apostles and heroes came to 
save the world. Some of these ‘‘apos- 
tles’’ have already discredited them- 
selves, for their doctrines and new 
panaceas have been tried and found 
wanting. Others have survived the 
tragedy of the war and the consequences 
of the peace and will long be remem- 
bered and esteemed by future genera- 
tions for their boundless idealism, their 
great vision, and their invaluable service 
to civilization. 

There is one man who has served 
America during the most stirring period 
of the world’s history, who has served 
the world through America, and who 
is beloved to-day throughout the world 

Herbert Hoover, the man who brought 
America to the world. 

Herbert Hoover is unquestionably 
America’s most popular hero abroad. 
He has saved millions of human beings, 


through his gigantie relief work during 


as 


the man who “humanirc war. 
the war and after the armistice. Ile 
has saved millions of children in the 


countries of the Allies as well as of the 
Central Powers. 

America participated in two interven- 
tions that saved Europe from destrue- 
tion at most critical junctures. America 
saved the Allies from the triumph of 
Prussian militarism and its  conse- 
quences by entering the war in April, 
1917, shortly after the collapse of the 
Russian autocracy. There are many 
people who do not realize clearly what 
the world has gained by the outcome of 
the war, until they consider what would 
have happened if Prussian militarism 
had been victorious. During the war 
America came to the aid of Europe by 
sending her men to the battlefields, by 
giving all her resources and resoureeful- 
ness and experience to the cause of the 


Allies. America also came to the assist- 
ance of Belgium upon a huge seale. 
Herbert Hoover, who organized the 


humanitarian relief machinery in trui) 
American spirit, saved Belgium from 
<tarvation. 

Then, war was ended, came 


the 


alter 
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America’s second intervention in Eu- 
rope. This was perhaps even a greater 
and more significant intervention than 
the first. 

Europe was seething in unrest, in the 
agony of the war that shook the world. 
Russia was turned into an experimental 
bolshevist laboratory with the Russian 
people as the rabbits and guinea pigs. 
Bolshevism was hailed as the new world 
remedy for all social ills. The hosts of dis- 
contented, disgruntled, unsuccessful and 
downtrodden people everywhere looked 
upon the Russian experiment as the sal- 
vation of the world. The ghost of revolt 
and chaos, which rose as a protest to the 
Czarist tyranny, was stalking over Rus- 
sia. The people were terrorized 
and starving. But the world 
outside knew little about 
this, and the epidemic 
of social revolution 
was about to break 
out all over 
E urope. T he 
people were dis- 
satisfied and un- 
happy. The war 
left in its wake 
millions of 
maimed and 
wounded, wid- 
ows and orphans 
—A disloeated 
world, suffering 


dire distress 
and want. 

It was then 
that Herbert 


Hoover, through 
the Supreme 
Economie Coun- 
eil, represent- 
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lessness, his vast knowledge of the world 
and of men, and, above all, his genius 
for organization, that saved the world 
from a still greater eatastrophe than 
the World War. 

The life story of Herbert Hoover is a 
romance of adventure, of hard work, of 
indomitable energy and courage, of real 
training and experience in the school of 
life in various parts of the world 

The son of a village blacksmith and 
a Quaker woman preacher, he was born 
fifty-one years ago at West Branch, 
Iowa. His father died when the boy 
was four years old, and three years late: 
his mother died. 

After the death of his parents 
Herbert Hoover lived with his 
Unele Laban Miles, U. 5S 
Government Indian Agent 
tor the Osage Tribe in 
the Indian Territory 

one of the Quakers 
who dedicated 

their lives to the 
eause of the In 
dians at the 
time. There 
young Hoovei 
spent severa 
months and 
learned the 
ways of the 


original Ameri- 
eans 
He receive | 


his early train- 
ing among his 
(Quaker relative: 
in Iowa and at 
Newburg, Ore 
gon. He stayed 
with them until 
he reached the 


ing America, 
stepped in and age of thirteen, 
saved Europe when he ran 
from the epi tag ster-D contin away, to make 
: : “ “< Herbert Hoover. “I wish to feed Germany a ee a 
demie of bol- because I do not believe in kicking a his own way in 
shevism. Ile man in the stomach after he is licked the world. Then 
cheeked the commenced — lil 


rising tide which would have engulfed 
Europe and destroyed its institutions 
of eulture, and which might have 
reached across the Atlantie to our own 
The civilization 
would have been interrupted for a long 
time. 

It was Mr Hoover’s 
imagination, his Yankee grit and fear- 


shores. progress of 


vision and 


life of work and study, of preparation 
for the task which fall to hi 
lot—to make America understood and 
beloved by his unparalleled humani- 
tarian service 

He worked as a gardener in the sum- 
mer; then as an office boy and elerk in 
Oregon. He studied at the Paceiti 
Academy at Newburg and attended the 


was to 
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Salem preparatory school, for the pur- 
pose of entering the then newly founded 


Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
California, at its opening in 1891. The 


accounts of the modern scientific in- 
stitution had captured young Hoover’s 
imagination. 

Herbert Hoover had made up his 
mind to become a mining engineer. He 
worked his way through college. He 
worked and studied hard, but he did 
not distinguish himself particularly in 
his studies. He was strong in mathe- 
maties and weak in English. But he 
found ways of overcoming his deficien- 
His personality and his earnest- 
ness made him a favorite with the pro- 
To earn his livelihood while 
he was studying at the University, he 
displayed some of the characteristies 
that afterward made him famous. In 
a small way, he was even then a won- 
derful organizer and administrator. 
Ile organized a system of collecting and 
distributing the laundry of the stu- 
dents; he proved successful as an agent 
for various lecturers and musicians 
whom he brought from San Francisco 
to Stanford University. He brought 
about a reorganization of the system of 
conducting general student affairs, es- 
pecially with regard té their finances. 

Dr. John Casper Branner, the fam- 
ous geologist, former professor and af- 
terward president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, discovered and helped the ambi- 
tious boy. He enabled him to earn some 
money by giving him work in the lab- 
oratory and office, and one summer he 
employed him to assist in making a 
large topographic model of Arkansas 


cles, 


fessors. 


which was prepared under Dr. Bran- 
ner’s supervision. 
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Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Mr. Hoover’s 
friend and biographer, relates an in- 
teresting estimate of young Hoover by 
Professor Branner when some of the 
other students referred to ‘‘Hoover’s 
luck.’’ 

Professor Branner remarked: 

‘*What do you mean by talking about 
Hoover’s luck? He has not had luck; 
he has had reward. If you would work 
half as hard and half as intelligently as 
he does, you would have half his luck. 
If I tell any one of you to go and do 
a thing for me, I have to come around 
in half an hour to see if you have done 
it. But I ean tell Hoover to do a thing 
and I never think of it again. I know it 
will be done. And he doesn’t ask me 
how to do it, either. If I told him to 
start for Kamchatka to-morrow to bring 
me a walrus tooth, I’d never hear of it 
again until he came back with the tooth. 
And then I’d ask him how he had done 
it.”’ 

On receiving his degree in 1895, he 
found employment as a miner near 
Grass Valley in the Sierras. He worked 
both underground and on the surface 
of the mine. He wanted to study the 
life of the working people and to fa- 
miliarize himself with all the processes 
of his chosen life-work. 

Shortly afterward he 
ployment with Louis Janin, one of the 
foremost mining engineers on the Coast. 
He started as a clerk at a salary of $50 
per month. When he applied for a 
position, Mr. Janin informed him that 
there was no vacaney and that there 
was a long waiting list of young men 
who desired to become mining engi- 
neers. Mr. Janin remarked casually 
that he needed a typist. Young Hoover 


secured em- 
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hard to 
aenp ofr hroth rod 1 


interrupted him, saying, ‘‘All right, 
I'll take the job. I ean’t come for a 
few days, but I’ll be here next Tues- 


day.”’ 

Young Hoover needed the three days 
in order to learn typewriting. He 
found out the make of the machine 
used in Mr. Janin’s office, and on his 
way home he stopped at a typewriter 
shop, rented a machine and learned to 
write on it by Tuesday. 

And it was in Janin’s office that this 
enterprising youth found his great op- 
portunity for advancement. Hoover 
was transferred from place to place to 
make various mine examinations. He 
displayed not only a sound knowledge 
of his subject, but an unusually keen 
His reports were con- 
cise, direct, accurate and businesslike. 
He was sent to Nevada, Wyoming, 
Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona. Janin 
was deeply impressed with the remark- 
able ability shown by young Hoover 
during the two years of his service, and 
when an English firm asked Janin to 
suggest some capable mining engineer 
to go to West Australia where the min- 
ing boom was then in full swing, Janin 
eabled back, recommending Herbert 
Hoover. Hoover was ready to start for 
England for instructions. 

On the eve of his departure, Janin 
caused him some uneasiness by saying 
**Now look here, Hoover, I have cabled 
to London swearing to your full tech- 
nical qualifications, and I am not afraid 
of your letting me down on that. But 
these conservative Londoners have 
stipulated that vou should be thirty- 


business sense. 


understand 


racker 





1 need 


so acute that 


may sare a f 


tive years old I have wired that I was 
sorry to have to tell them that you were 
not quite thirty-three. Don’t forget 
that my reputation depends on your 
looking thirty-three by the time you get 
to London.”’ 

Hoover was only twenty-three at the 
time, and he looked even younger. Ile 
began to grow a beard on his way across 
the continent. 

He reported in London to the head 
of one of the greatest mining firms In 
the world He looxed at the youth and 
said rather bluntly: ‘‘ How remarkable 
you Americans are. You have not yet 
learned to grow old, either individually 
or as a nation. Now, you do not look a 
day over twenty-five. How the devil do 
you do it?”’ 

Hoover was sent to West Australia, 
to examine and report on mining prop- 


erties. Afterward he managed the 
Orroya, Brown Hill, Sons of Gwalia, 
and other mines in Australia, where 
large mechanical and metallurgical 


works were erected under his direction 

In 1899 he returned to California and 
married Lou Henry, of Monterey —the 
cirl he had known as a child and whom 
he met at the University as a student 

At the invitation of the Chinese go. 
ernment, Hoover went to China to as 
sume charge of the government’s bureau 
of mines. Aeceompanied by his bride, 
he started out to make extensive in- 
vestigations of the coal and iron mines 
in the provinees of Shensi, Manchuria 
and Mongolia. 

The Boxer uprising in 1900 found 
Hoover in Tientsin. Theve he displayed 
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his extraordinary talents for his first 
relief work. The foreign settlement was 
besieged by Chinese troops, and the 
foreigners’ life and property were en- 
dangered. Hoover mobilized a consider- 
able number of pro-foreign and Chris- 


tian Chinese who had come to the 
foreign settlement for refuge. Under 


his direction they built barricades, they 
fought fires, they resisted the Boxers 
and helped to maintain order. The set- 
tlement was under fire for more than a 
month, and hundreds of people were 
killed or wounded. Hoover established 
his first food relief organization, feed- 
ing the Chinese refugees. 

The Boxer uprising led to changes in 
the government of China, and the policy 
of the development of the mines was 


modified. Mr. Hoover was asked by 
British, Belgian and German_ bond- 


holders of large coal mines and railway 
and shipping firms to look after their 
interests, as their property had been 
seized by various foreign powers. He 
examined the situation, presented his 
reports, and then returned to Cali- 
fornia. A year later he went back to 
China as general representative of these 
bondholders for the purpose of re- 
organizing the business. The reorgani- 
zation of these properties was consid- 
ered a remarkable feat. About 25,000 
men were employed by him in the 
course of this work. He initiated the 
construction of a new harbor, Ching 
Wan Tow, on the China coast, which 
now serves as the only ice-free entry to 
Peking. And he distinguished himself 
in China not only for his enterprise, 
his efficiency and his genius for organiz- 
ing, but also for his sense of fairness 
and justice. He insisted upon earrying 
out agreements and contracts, but, 
wherever there was any just grievance 
on the part of the foreigners or of the 
natives, he always sided with those who 
were wronged, and he fought their bat- 
tles for them. 

In 1902, Mr. Hoover became a part- 
ner in an international engineering 
firm, with offices in London, New York, 
San Francisco and Australia. Within 
a short time the firm suffered serious 
reverses through one of the partners 
who indulged in speculations without 
the knowledge of his Mr. 
Hoover, though a junior partner of the 
concern, and though the firm was not 


associates. 
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legally responsible for the defalcations, 
without consulting his other partners 
announced that the firm would make 
good the losses to the public. Within 
a period of five years all these losses 
were covered. Then Mr. Hoover sey- 
ered his connection with that firm and 
established his own offices, with head- 
quarters in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and branch offices in London, 
Russia and elsewhere, and acted as 
consultant to Jarge metallurgical rail- 
way and mining enterprises in various 
parts of the world. His activities ex- 
tended from New South Wales to North 
Burma, from the Ural mountains to 
Mexico, Alaska, and Australia. 

On the eve of the outbreak of the 
World War, the coneern with which he 
was identified as executive engineer 
had about 175,000 men in its employ. 

The outbreak of the World War in 
1914 found Hoover in London, where 
he had gone to make arrangements 
with various European governments for 
their exhibitions at the Panama Pacifie 
exposition to be held in San Francisco. 

Mr. Hoover’s genius for organization 
and humanitarian relief was put to the 
test in a serious crisis. Hosts of Amer- 
icans were stranded. The banks ceased 
to function. Thousands of Americans 
were penniless, unable to secure trans- 
portation to return home. He or- 
ganized a relief committee, of which he 
became chairman, enlisting the support 
of his numerous friends, and, on his 
personal guarantees and those of his 
friends, some of the banks advanced 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
stranded Americans on their own 
checks. He arranged for the _ trans- 
portation of Americans to London from 
other parts of Europe; he secured hotel 
accommodations for them and _ finally 


arranged their transportation to the 
United States. It is estimated that 
about 160,000 Americans were thus 
aided through MHoover’s impromptu 


relief organization. 

But all his experiences, his knowledge 
of world affairs, his adventures and or- 
ganization genius in various parts of the 
world, had merely served as a prepara- 
tory school for the enormous task 
which fell upon his shoulders when his 
services were requisitioned to provide 
food supplies first for the city of Brus- 
sels, and then for all starving Belgium. 
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Among the first organizers of Bel- 
gian relief were the American Minister 
Brand Whitlock, Millard Shaler, and 
Daniel Heineman, an American en- 
gineer from North Carolina, who has 
lived in Belgium for more than twenty 
years. Heineman has been described to 
me by Colonel House as one of the 
ablest and best informed men _ in 
Europe. It was Mr. Heineman who 
first suggested that Herbert Hoover 
head the Belgian Relief Committee. In 
the committee there were other dis- 
tinguished Americans, Millard Shaler, 
William Hulse, and Hugh Gibson, then 
First Secretary of the Ameriean Lega- 
tion, afterward American Minister 
Poland, and now Minister Switzer- 
land. 

The Hoover committee, with the aid 
of the late American Ambassador Wal- 
ter H. Page, sueceeded in seeuring per- 
mits to export foodstuffs from England 


to 


to 






















through Holland into Belgium, under 
euarantees which Heineman’s Belgian 
committee had 
secured before 
from Germany 


It was agreed 
that each 
of grain was to 
be plainly 
marked, that 
the foodstuifs 
were to be dis- 
tributed under 


sack 


It was the sight 


of these retu- 
gees that made 
Iloov er invent 


the Relief Com 


mission. 
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American eontrol exclusively among 
the civil population, and that no part 
of it was to go for the military. While 
the German government agreed to this 
arrangement and signed a contract to 
that effect, there were several viola- 
tions, which Ambassador Gerard and 
Ilerbert Hoover succeeded in straight- 
ening out with difficulty. Mr. Hoover 
exerted his persuasive powers with the 
Germans to authorize him to go on with 
his relief work. It was a_hereulean 
to eonvince them. But he 
eeeded. He showed them what an un- 
favorable impression their refusal 
would make on the neutral world, and 
achieved a triumph of diplomacy 
by eonvineing them, securing 
to proceed with his reliet 


task sue- 


ne 
thus 
permission 
work. 
When Hoover organizing Bel- 
gian relief, be had to win over not only 
the representatives of the German 
Government, but also the leaders of the 


Was 


Allied Governments who had _ feared 
that relief for the Belgian 
population might be  requisi- 


tioned by the German military 
Lloyd George was at first op- 
posed to the relief plan because 
of what he regarded as military 


disadvantages to the Allies, 
but, after a brief conference 
with Mr. Hoover, he said to 
him : 


‘*T am econvineed. You have 
my permission to go ahead.’”’ 

Not only did Hoover show 
his extraordinary resourceful- 
ness, but his tact, diplomacy and 
sense of fairness 
in a most delicate 
and trying situa- 
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tion won for him the full confidence of 
all—friends and foes. 

It was the most gigantic relief work 
ever attempted. Ten million people 
were supplied with food. And the 
manipulations to secure the necessary 
provisions—with the military machine 
of Germany close by—his plans _ to 
finance the relief work, to secure funds, 
to negotiate loans—all that revealed 
Hoover as an organizer, financier and 
diplomat of the very first rank. The 
budget of the American Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium reached the sum 
of $25,000,000 monthly. The loans Mr. 
Hoover negotiated for the Belgian re- 
lief work amounted to $900,000,000, 
and about $50,000,000 were secured by 
him through charitable contributions. 

To carry out this relief work, the or- 
ganization operated its own fleet of 
about two hundred ships, canal boats, 


railways, warehouses. It requisitioned 


flonr mills, bakeries, factories, con- 
trolled food distributors, and deter- 
mined the rations for every man, 


woman, and child in Belgium, to pre- 
vent discrimination. Those who could 
afford it were made to pay for their 
rations, while the needy received them 
free through communal committees. Mr. 
Hoover paid particular attention to the 


children. He ordered additional rations 





An unbelic 


able situation arose: a 


whole 
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for the children when it was discovered 
that they were suffering from under. 
nutrition. This has been one of 
Hoover’s characteristics in all his relief 
work. The children have had his first 
eare. And he has actually saved the 
lives of millions of babies and school 
children. 

Amidst an atmosphere of suspicion 


and hate, of espionage and counter- 
espionage, Mr. Hoover won the con- 


fidence of all the belligerents. They 
knew that he was not playing polities, 
that he was not helping one side against 
the other. They knew that he was en- 
gaged exclusively in humanitarian 
work, in the greatest errand of mercy 
in history. He was permitted to travel 
freely, to cross frontiers at any time to 
carry on his work. He was fearless and 
courageous, he insisted upon his rights, 
and he won his victory for humanity. 
While Europe was a madhouse of 
slaughter, and the passions of hate were 


unchained, he kept performing his 
great work for humanity—the only 
bright and redeeming feature of the 
war. 

When America entered the war in 
1917, Mr. Hoover returned to the 
United States and was appointed by 


President Wilson as United States Food 
Administrator. He remained head of 








nation became 


dependent on charity. 
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The Late Walter H. Page 


who, 


Ambassador, 


as American 


secured permits to export foodstuffs from England, through. 
Holland, into Belgium. 


the Relief Commission for Belgium. 

In this country he elaborated plans 
for the increase of production of food 
stuffs, for the restriction of consump- 
tion, the control of profiteering, and he 
succeeded in working out a system by 
which America was able to spare suf- 
ficient food supplies to enable him to 
feed the populations of the Allied 
countries. He devised ways and means 
of combating successfully speculation 
and profiteering, and maintaining 
the cost of living upen a more or less 


of 


stable level through the period of the 
war, 
When President Wilson was con- 


templating sending an American Mis- 
sion to Russia immediately after the 


revolution of March, 1917, and had 
practically decided on Mr. Elihu Root 
as head of that Mission, Colonel House 
submitted the suggestion that Theodore 
Roosevelt or Herbert Hoover be selected 
to head the American Mission to Russia 
because he believed that either of these 
men could render practical help to Rus- 
sia to readjust herself at that critical 


period when the Provisional Govern- 
ment was being threatened by the 
monarehists on one side and the _ bol- 
sheviki on the other. But President 


Wilson was determined to appoint Mr. 
Root. 

One day in January, 1918, Hoover 
received the following from 
the English Food Controller: 


message 
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‘‘Unless you are able to send the 
Allies at least 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat over and above what you have 


exported up to January first, and in 
addition to the total exportable surplus 
from Canada, I eannot take the re- 
sponsibility of assuring our people that 
there will be food enough to win the 
war. Imperative necessity compels me 
to eable you in this blunt way. No one 
knows better than I that the American 
people, regardless of national and indi- 
vidual saerifice, far refused 
nothing that is needed for the war, but 


have so 


it now lies with Ameriea to decide 
whether or not the Allies in Europe 
shall have enough bread to hold out 


until the United States is able to throw 
its foree into the field. . . .”’ 

Mr. Hoover, fully realizing the grav- 
itv of the situation abroad, and the 
difficulty of the task at home, 
back immediately : 


cabled 


‘““We will export 7 
every grain that the 
American people save } 
from their normal con- 


sumption. We believe 
our people will not fail 
meet the  emer- 


, 


to 
gency.’ 

This eable was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hoover’s 
appeal, and by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s procla- 
mation to the people to 
eonserve wheat. 
Hoover’s prompt and 
energetie mobilization 
of foodstuffs was a most 
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Four days before the armistice, on 
November 7, 1918, President Wilson 
asked Mr. Hoover to undertake an ex. 
tension of Belgian and other 
struction work immediately 
armistice. 

On the day following the armistice, 


recon- 
after the 


President Wilson directed that ** Mr. 
Hoover, as United States Food Ad- 
ministrator, will proceed at once to 
Europe to determine what action is 


required from the United States and 


what extensions of the Food Adminis- 
tration organization or otherwise are 
necessary in order to carry out the 


work of the participation of the United 
States Government in this matter, and 
to take such steps as are necessary in 
temporary relief.”’ 

The armistice negotiation 
the following provision: 

‘““ARTICLE 26—Maintenance of the 
Bloekade by the Allied and Associated 

Powers in its present form, German 

merchant ships found at sea liable 

to capture. The Allies and United 

States contemplate the provision- 

ing of Germany during the armis- 

tice to the extent that this shall be 
found necessary.”’ 

The European situation after 
the armistice was growing ever 
more alarming. From vari- 
ous countries came reports 
of unrest and the spread of 
violence, caused by bolshe- 
vist propaganda which 
found sympathetie adher- 
ents among the starved and 
desperate masses. Germany, 


contained 


important factor in broken in spirit, disillu- 

winning the war. sioned, was drifting to 
Hoover realized that bolshevism. 

the war was nearing its Mr. Hoover’ saw this 

end, that Germany elearly and understood that 

would be beaten, and the menace could be warded 

that Europe would have off only by relieving the 

to be saved from an- critical food situation. He 

archy and further vio- outlined his views to Presi- 

lence by rushing food dent Wilson in the follow- 

supplies to the desper- A Glide eatin tes ing letter: 

ate, starving popula- the First Bettle of the 

tions of Eastern and Marne to begin. **Paris, 19 Dec., 1918. 


Central European eoun- 


tries. He perfected plans to meet this 
gigantic problem and _ presented his 
views to President Wilson, who gave 


his approval to the Hoover scheme of 
saving blockaded Europe 


*“Dear Mr. President: 

‘‘T am strongly impressed that 
some immediate action needs to be 
taken, with regard to internal con- 
ditions in Germany. 

**As you are aware, there in- 


Is 
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eipient or practical Bolshevist con- 
trol in many of the large centers: 
there is also a Separatist move- 
ment in progress amongst the Ger- 
man States; there is also—appar- 
ently largely supported—a move- 
ment towards the election of a con- 
stitutional assembly of some kind 

‘Viewing the German Empire 
from a food point of view, there 
will be no hope of saving these 
people from starvation if Bolshe- 
Vist activities extend over the Em- 
pire in a similar manner to Russia, 


with its sequent break-down in 
commercial distribution and in the 
control and distribution of exist- 
ing food. The extremes to which 
such a situation can extend are 
well exemplified by the already 


practical depopulation of the cities 
of Moscow and Petrograd and such 
a situation would not be confined 
to two cities, as in Russia, but to 
thirty cities in Germany; and the 
saving of the German people would 
be absolutely hopeless if the normal 
commercial and distributive fune- 
tions and food control should cease, 
as it certainly would under a Bol- 
shevist regime. 


‘*Again a_ political Separatist 
movement amongst the German 
States would produce the same 


situation that we have in the old 
Austrian Empire, where some see- 
tions of the Empire have a surplus 
of food and by practical embargoes 
are ereating food debacles in other 
centers. We must maintain a 
liquidity of the existing food stocks 
in Germany over the whole Empire, 
or again the situation will beeome 
almost unsolvable 

‘“‘In order to visualize you 
somewhat the problem, if we say 
that the normal consumption of the 
German people, without restraint, 
is 100, the German Empire within 
its old boundaries must possess 
to-day somewhere about 60° of 
this quantity. If there is distribu- 
tion and control, the population can 
probably through without 
starvation on something like 80‘ 
of normal, and therefore the prob- 
lem is to find 20% by way of im- 
ports. If there is an extension of 
the Bolshevist movement or exten- 


to 


fo 


sion of the Separatist movement, 
so far as food is concerned, we 
shall have some localities consum. 
ing 100 (of normal) out of their 
local supplies and feeding any sur. 
plus to animals. The problem will 
be unsolvable by way of the avail- 
able supplies in the world for im. 
port, because the total consumption 
under such eonditions would run a 
great deal more than 80°, and all 
this aside from the almost impos- 
sible complication of dealing with 
distribution in the hands of sueh 
highly incompetent agencies as Bol- 
shevist Committees. 

“*It would appear to me, there- 
fore, that some announcement with 
regard to the food policies in 
Germany is critically necessary, and 
at once ....’ 


Mr. Hoover was opposed to the block- 
ade. In January, 1919, he submitted a 
memorandum to President Wilson in 
which he declared that the raising of the 
blockade was far more important to the 
economic recovery of all Europe than 
its maintenance had been from: a naval 
or military standpoint. He pointed out 
to the President that ‘‘the problem of 
maintaining order in enemy territories 
revolved primarily around the problem 
of food supplies, and secondarily around 
the gradual reestablishment of commer- 
cial life.’ 

Mr. Hoover recommended that the 
northern neutrals be permitted to trade 
freely with the Western Hemisphere 
This step toward the restoration of 
commercial life in Germany implied not 
only a relaxation of the absolute block- 
ade measures to movement of commodi- 
ties, but aiso to an extent liberating 
finance and credits, and permitting a 
eertain movement of shipping. Mr. 
Hoover did not purpose the abandon- 
ment of blockade prior to peace, but he 
did urge opening the blockade to permit 
passage of certain agreed commodities 
for import and export, establishment of 
agreed avenues of credit operations, 
agreed channels of trade and communi- 
eation, and of agreed enemy 
ocean ships. 

The President was in aceord with Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal. But Mr. Hoover 
was determined to overcome the oppost- 
tion of the Allies. Toward the end of 
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January he proposed to the Supreme 
Council ‘‘that Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland and Switzerland should 
be allowed to import unlimited amounts 
of foodstuffs and to be permitted to re- 
export foodstuffs to Germany subject 
to the control of the Associated Govern- 
ments, the aggregate amount of such re- 
exports, with other imports of foodstuffs 
by Germany, not to exceed the amount 
of foodstuffs which the Supreme War 
Council may, from time to time, have 
agreed to permit to be imported into 
Germany... ”’ 

On January 31, 1919, Mr. 
wrote to President Wilson: 

“T have been advocating these points 
now for nearly two months, and 
we have yet no results, and I see no 
hope of attaining any such _ results 
except through strong intervention on 
your part 

‘‘We have no justification in human- 
ity or polities in debarring neutrals 
from buying all the food they wish for 
their consumption now that we have 
ample supplies. 

“There is so much obstruction that I 
despair even getting it past the Supreme 
War Council unless some great world 
opinion is brought to bear . 

Four days later, he sent another note 


Hoover 


~! 
~ 
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to the President in which he wrote: 

‘*There is no right in the law of God 
or man that we should longer continue 
to starve neutrals now that we have a 
surplus of food .. .’’ 

And on January, 1919, Mr. Hoover 
wrote to Food Ministers Boret, Clynes 
and Crespi as follows: 

‘*Viewing the world’s food situation 
as a whole, there is manifestly no sur- 
plus, even of American production, if 
the import of food into enemy, neutral, 
and liberated countries were released 
upon a normal seale. There would in 
fact, be a shortage of some commodities. 

‘*This increase in food production in 
the United States becomes the 
supply through which the very life of 
many countries must be sustained, and 
the American people wish it used in a 
sympathetic manner for these purposes. 
With literally hundreds of millions of 
underfed human beings in the world, the 
spoilage and waste of a large quantity 
of food in the United States cannot for 
a moment be entertained, either by the 
American public or by the Allies. 
Many of the American surpluses are of 
perishable character, and instant action 
is necessary to prevent waste as well as 
hunger... 


‘*‘Therefore, I am directed to in- 
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quire if you will not recommend to your 
Governments : 

‘*That you indicate as nearly as may 
be the amounts of these commodi- 
ties which will safeguard your 
position from January Ist to 
the end of our crop year— 


y 


July 1, 1919 
‘“‘That all restrie 
tions upon neutral 


trading be at 
removed in 
commodities. 
“*That no objee- 
tion be raised by 
the Allied Govern- 
to direct 
indirect 
and transporta- 
tion to 
countries 
the 
financial transac- 
tions involved. 
‘“*It is our view 
that private trad- 
ing will contribute 
materially to re- 
lieve the food situ- 


onee 


these 


ments 
or sale 
enemy 
to 


necessary 


or 


IS 


ation in many 
parts of Europe, 
will relieve our 


adminis- 
of much 
responsibility, and 
effect its own solution of shipping and 
finanee, and, as such trading must be 
the ultimate solution of all these prob- 
lems, we should advance it as rapidly 
as possible.”’ 

To make clear to the Allies as well as 
to the Americans why food had to be 
shipped to the German people without 
delay, and to emphasize the purpose of 
America’s humanitarian service to the 
world, Mr. Hoover prepared the follow- 
ing remarkable memorandum, dated 
Mareh 21, 1919: 


various 


1 Vadon) 1 of the Rel ef 


trations 


‘Why Are We Feeding Germany? 

‘From the point of view of my 
Western upbringing, I would say 
at once, because we do not kick a 
man in the stomach after we have 
licked him. 

‘‘From the point of view of an 
economist, I would say that it is 
because there are seventy millions 
of people who must either produce 
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or die, that their production ‘is es. 
sential to the world’s future and 
that they cannot produce unless 
they are fed. 

‘*From the point of view of 


a governor, | would say it 
is because famine breeds 
anarchy, anarchy is in- 
‘ectious, the infeetion 


of such a cesspool will 
jeopardize France 
and Great Britain 
which will vet 
spread to the 
United 
“i ¢ 
point 
of a 
tionist, | 
say that unless 
the German 
people can have 
food, can main- 
tain order and 
stable government 
and 


back 
production, 


States 

the 
view 
reconstrue- 


om 
of 


would 


vet To 
there 
is no hope of their 


paying the damage 


they owe to the 
world. 
“From the 


point of view of a 
humanitarian, | 
would say that we 
have not been fighting with women 
and children and we are not begin- 
ning now. 

**From the point of view of our 
Secretary of War, I would say that 
I wish to return the Ameriean 
soldiers home, and that it is a good 
bargain to give food for passenger 
steamers on which our boys may 
arrive home four months 
earlier than will otherwise be the 
ease. 

*“*From the point of view of 
American Treasurer, I would 
that this is a good bargain beeause 
it saves the United States enormous 
expenditures in Europe in the sup 
port of idle men and allows these 
men to return to produetivity In 
the United States 

*“‘From the point of of a 
negotiator of the Armistice, I would 
say that in honor bound 
to fulfill the implied terms of the 


Commission. 
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Armistice that Germany shall have 
food 

‘Let us not befog our minds 
with the idea that we are feeding 
Germany out of charity. She is 
paying for her food. All that we 
have done for Germany is to lift 
the blockade to a degree that allows 
her to import food from any mar- 
kets that she and in the 
initial state, in order to effect the 


wishes, 


above, we are allowing her to pur- 
chase emergency supplies from 


stocks in Europe, at full prices. 

‘Taking it by and large, our face 
is forward, not backward, on his- 
tory. We and our children must 
live with these seventy millions of 
Germans. No matter how deeply we 
may feel at the present moment, our 
vision must stretch over the next 
hundred years, and we must write 
now into history such acts as will 
stand ereditably in the minds of 
our grandchildren. ’’ 


While Mr. Hoover was convinced that 
the United States should exert itself to 
the utmost to rehabilitate Europe, he 
nevertheless was unwilling to have 
American policies submerged in those 
of foreign governments. On the eve of 
President Wilson’s final departure from 
Paris, Mr. Hoover outlined his views on 
Europe’s problems, in part, as follows: 

“IT am deeply impressed with the 
necessity for coordinated action with 
the granting of private and _ public 
eredits and in the supplying of raw 
material and food to various countries 
in Europe. 

“It would seem to me to be a disaster 
if we allowed our merchants and bank- 
ers to expend either American private 
or public credits to governments in 
Europe who did not maintain stability, 
who did not cease hostilities, and who 
not busy themselves with sound 
economie reconstruction return to 
production. 

“IT would like to lay 


did 


ana 


before you for 


consideration whether it would not be 
desirable to set up some sort of an 
economic committee in the United 


States representing the different depart- 
ments of the Government and such 
other persons as you might select, who 
would, in a general way, pass upon the 
policies to be pursued by the American 


Government and people in_ these 
matters. Such a council could quite 
well have relations with similar coun- 


cils set up in other countries and could 
no doubt effect a great deal of con- 
structive order towards rehabilitation in 
Europe without submerging American 
policies in these matters in those of 
foreign governments. a 

Then, in a jointly signed 
President Wilson, Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
J. F. Dulles, a member of the Supreme 
Economie Council, set forth their 
recommendations : 

‘‘That it is desirable that the U. 8. 
Government should show no disinelina- 
tion to join in any real world necessity. 

‘*In order that coérdinated, efficient, 


eable to 
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and disinterested action ean be taken 
by the United States it is desirable that 
some sort of committee be created 
within the United States, comprised of 
the heads of departments bearing upon 
eredits and foreign relations, such a 
committee to determine the broad poli- 
cies to be pursued in economic assistance 
to Europe. 

‘*We have the feeling that if these 
matters are left solely to an organization 
of bankers it will create distrust both 
at home and in Europe, and may be 
charged with economie exploitation no 
matter how wise its intentions. Such 
a governmental committee could coérdi- 
nate our economie support to 
maintain politieal stability in Europe 
without — stifling individual _ initia- 
tive... 

In April, 1919, when the world was 
shocked by the anti-Jewish excesses in 
Poland, Mr. Hoover was the first to help 
stop their recurrence. 

Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, Mr. Hoover’s 
personal assistant in Paris, relates the 
following episode : 

‘On April 11, 1919, a telegram from 
Warsaw came to the office of the Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration in Paris, 
giving the first news of the Pinsk affair. 
The telegram read as follows: 


SO as 


” 


**Saturday April 5 at Pinsk some 

Jews were shot by order of 
Major in command Polish army at 
that place. There are conflicting re- 
ports as to cause of this shooting. 
The Jews give one version, Polish 
authorities another. There is pos- 
sibility that the meeting considered 
by the Poles as a gathering of Com- 
munists was in reality a conference 
called to eonsider the distribution 
of Passover flour from America. 
At 5:30 Poles sent two soldiers to 
investigate meeting and by 7:30 37 
of Jews had been lined up against 
wall and shot. 


or 
of 


**T took the telegram to Mr. Hoover 
and he read it his face seemed 
to grow suddenly older. At his order, 
I ealled up the Polish National Com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Dmowski. Did 
they know of the Pinsk affair? Yes. 
When? Three days since. What had 
they to say? Well, did we not know 
that it was simply an execution of bol- 


as 
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sheviki? What if they were all Jews? 
Why, all Jews in Poland were bolshe. 
viki, I was told. 

**Mr. Hoover wrote at once to Premier 
Paderewski and that gentleman came up 
to our office. I was present at the in. 
terview. The Prime Minister delivered 
himself of assurances that nothing had 
oecurred except a routine execution of 
bolsheviki. Mr. Hoover was in a most 
delicate position. With tact at which 
I shall always marvel, yet with a blunt- 
ness that carried conviction he told the 
Premier that, by way of fatherly advice 
to Poland and the new government, he 
wished to go on record that they would 
find it impossible and unwise to palliate 
such excesses as did occur by a blanket 
accusation of an entire seetion of their 
population. 

**When M. Paderewski repeated, ‘But 
you don’t know the Jews in Poland; 
they’re practically all bolsheviki,’ Mr. 
Hoover answered, ‘All? I ean’t believe 
it.’ 

‘‘T shall always prefer to believe 
that the Polish Premier was sincere in 
his opinion, founded at that time 
upon reports sent him from Warsaw, 
although they were later proven false at 
their source by the American Mission 
of Investigation. When M. Paderewski 
left cur office, he went back to his head- 
quarters at the Hotel Wagram, and 
composed a letter to President Wilson, 
in which, at Mr. Hoover’s suggestion, 
he asked for the appointment of an 
American Commission to investigate 


the reported anti-Jewish excesses in 
Poland.’”’ 
Mr. Hoover’s§ farsightedness was 


matehed by his courage and his frank- 
ness. He dared to act quickly when 
speed was urgent, and he dared to 
tell the truth on every occasion when 
he believed America’s position should be 
made clear both to American high offi- 
cials and to Allied leaders. 

On July 9, 1919, Mr. Hoover wrote 
to Lord Robert Cecil that there was a 
rather natural feeling in America that 
the Americans had intervened in Eu- 
rope in the first instance from a mill- 
tary point of view in order to prevent 
a great disaster to civilization, that 
their intervention was the final weight 
whieh prevented this disaster, that they 
had tried to set up some great prevent- 
ative against its repetition from a polit- 
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jeal point of view with not altogether 
encouraging success, that they had also 
been called upon for a great effort in 
the prevention of the worst famine that 
Europe had seen since the Thirty Years 
War, and that in all these things they 
had sought no political or economic ad- 
vantage but had expended an enormous 
national effort which comes home daily 
to every taxpayer. 

Here follows Mr. Hoover’s remarkable 
letter to Lord Robert Ceeil, in full 


“9 July, 1919 
““My dear Lord Robert: 

‘*T have been giving a great deal 
of thought to the question of inter- 
national economic organization and 
I would like to express to you my 
own views as to one particular 
feature. I start with the assump- 
tion that not only is the economic 
strength of the United States 
needed for the recuperation of 
Europe but that its strength needs 
mobilization for its advantageous 
application, and that this assistance 
should be codrdinated with the as- 
sistance that can be given by other 
countries in order to produce the 
maximum results at the least cost 
and risk. Furthermore, in the un- 
stable state of many governments 
in Europe there needs to be some 
coordination of these matters to 
maintain stability 

**T feel that there is going 
to be a great diffieulty in 
getting American sup- 
port to organize this 
matter in the right 
way because of the 
present state of 
publie opinion in 
the United States, 
in its laek of 
confidence in sta- 
bility in many 
governments, the 
very natural re- 
action against 
risk and entangle- 
ments and the very 
considerable fear 
that such organiza- 
tions are directed 
more with a view to 
bringing pressure o: 










Americans to do more than their 
just share or to effeet discrimina- 
tions against the United States, or 
to stifle the proper recuperation 
of individual effort. It is an illu- 
sion in Europe to feel that the 
American people must find a mar- 
ket for their surplus commodities 
and therefore that they ean be dic- 
tated to as to their method and 
terms. 

‘Beyond this again, the Ameri- 
cans who have been connected with 
international economic problems 
during the war are now practically 
without exception retiring from 
office and the control of these mat- 
ters will in certain eases rest in the 
hands of men, who, while not lack- 
ing in sympathy, are to some ex- 
tent lacking in experience with the 
necessities. There is no question 
that these eeconomie relations dur- 
ing the next year will entail a great 
deal of risk upon the American 
people and there is a rather nat- 
ural feeling that the United States 
belongs to another hemisphere, 
that they have intervened in Eu- 
rope in the first instanee from a mili- 
tarv point of view in order to pre- 
vent a great disaster to civilization, 
that their intervention was the 
final weight whieh prevented this 
disaster, that they have tried to 
set up some great preventatives 
against its repetition from a polit- 
ieal point of view with not 
altogether encouraging ste- 
cess, that they have also 
heen ealled upon for a 
vreat effort in the pre- 

ntion of the greatest 

famine that Europe has 
seen sinee the Thirty 
Years War, and that 
in all of these things 
they have sought no 
political or economic 
advantage but have 
expended an enormous 
national effort which 
comes home daily to 
every taxpayer. 

‘*As I see it, if the real 
hope of the Ameriean 
people that the world is to 
be better is yet to mature, it 
ean only be done at the risk of 
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their economic strength in provi- 
sion for this reeuperation and that 
the whole matter must be placed 
ipon a plane of service if it is to 
have the right results. I know, 
from vivid experience, that the 
American people are capable of the 
most enormous sacrifice in the 
sense of service, if this sense is 
awakened to an emergency. It is 
precisely this awakening that I 
have in mind. It cannot .be ac- 
omplished by any combination of 
bankers and manufacturers cen- 
tered in Wall Street. That very 
operation would in the end tend 
towards the defeat of the objects 
which we all have in view. The 
representative of the ideals of the 
American people is not a combina- 
tion of its banks or its merchants, 
and it is necessary to secure the 
realization of the American people 
through other sources than these. 

**My conerete proposal is that the 
first meeting of the International 
Economie Council should be held 
in Washington, that it should be 
attended by European Ministers of 
the first importanee. Its very 
meeting in the United States will 
emphasize the world importance of 
the problem and the men who 
should comprise it will constitute 
an enormous ¢all to service of the 
American people. 

‘‘As a matter of practical fact, 
there is nothing much that can be 
onstructively done between now 
and the first of September except 


the liquidation of the agencies that 
have been handling war problems. 
Treaties must be ratified. Commis- 
sions must be set up. It will be 
of the most profound importance 
that European officials of high 
place should meet the American 
problem face to face with American 
officials of equal position. Their 
combined conclusions will inspire 
confidence and mutual trust and 
the established intimate relation- 
ship will be the first guaranty of 
success. 

‘*In reverse, if some international 
bedy is set up in Europe and at- 
tended by some American, no matter 
how important, it will not awaken 
the imagination in the American 
people and, whoever he may be, his 
authority will not extend beyond 
his powers of persuasion on other 
American officials. At the time 
when the United States went into 
the war it was thought proper to 
send to the United States great of- 
ficials of the European Govern- 
ments to present the necessities of 
the Allies. If this emergency is 
any less important than that of the 
Spring of 1917, then my view is 
that any international codperation 
is unnecessary. Either it is worth 
putting on a sufficiently high plane 
or it is not worth doing at all, and 
any lower plane will immediately 
amass behind the effort oppositions 
of one hundred different varieties. 

‘*Faithfully yours, 
‘“*HERBERT HOOVER.”’ 


In the next issue of McCLure’s MaGazine, Mr. Bernstein 
will tell of America’s second intervention in Europe, of 
Mr. Hoover’s relief work in the countries of the Allies as 


well as of the Central Powers, of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the American Relief Administration during the 
period of the Russian famine, of ‘‘ Hoover’s men’’and of his 


reforms and innovations in the Department of Commerce. 
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he story of Herbert Hoover is the record of America’s 


most constructive humanitarian contribution to the world. 
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EMORY 


‘This is luck,” 


Illustrated by 


a shop window and_ glanced 

across the street at the yellow 
speedster. The twenty minutes that 
Charlie Pipp, owner of the rakish ear, 
had promised to be gone, had grown to 
thirty and still no Charlie had ap- 
peared. 

Emory was about to resume search for 
smartly reduced bargains among the 
displayed articles when the corner of his 
eye caught a glimpse of a khaki-clad 
figure approaching the canary speed- 
ster. 

. Bargains and thoughts of bargains 
vanished as the dismounted traffic offi- 
cer, with his mount’s reins in the erook 
of an arm, began attaching a tag to the 
steering wheel. Emory Lueas, interior 
decorator, dweller in a quiet seaside 
town, who had come to visit Charlie 
Pipp at the latter’s insistence that he 


ss LUCAS stopped studying 


to drive the car home 


muse | ts 


afraid I'd have 


is traffic 


IN HIGH 


By TALBERT JOSSELYN 


John R. Neill 


was vegetating and needed a change, 
erossed the street in an avalanche of 
traffic, his tall, slight figure gaining the 
far side in a series of leaping bounds, 
velours hat lifting higher and higher 
from his forehead. 

As he bounded, his eyes sought the 
features of the missing Charlie Pipp 
on the sidewalk, in the building’s en- 
trance, in all its fifteen stories. Charlie 
Pipp might just as well have been in 
Tahiti. 

Emory continued to meet the situa 


tion. He slid around the ear and 
stepped aboard 
‘‘T’ll take eare of that. ofticer,’’ 


said he. 

The awarder of tags turned sharply. 
Emory’s smile expanded. Quizzically 
the officer studied this descender from 
the heavens, took in the lean, mobile fea- 
tures, the brown eyes, the high-jolted 
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lat, then returned the grin and reached 
for the ecard. 

‘*You just your bacon that 
time,’’ he rumbled. ‘*Thirty minutes is 
the limit.’’ He pulled his mount to one 
side and stood there, waiting. 

Emory whipped a desperate eye from 
officer to steering wheel to entrance of 
the building. No Charlie Pipp. The 
officers gaze remained on him. With 
seeming nonchalance, Emory sought out 
the starter pedal and ran a questioning 
finger along the switches of the dash. 
The motor throbbed into life. Still with 
seeming nonchalance, he heaved at the 
wheel, warped the yellow bulk from the 
curb and steered into the roaring sea of 
traffic; steered into the busiest of busy 
traffic eight cylinders and eighty horse- 
power with which he had never had the 
slightest working acquaintance. And as 
he plunged into the ocean maelstrom, 
the impulse to prevent the canary ear 
from being tagged by the police, which 
had so far buoyed him up, oozed out at 
his finger-tips. 

The eve of the law, however, was still 
upon him; so was the wheel of a truck, 
burnishing his tail light. He bucked on. A 
taxi swerved aside and knifed in ahead, 
its driver raucous with inquiry; the 
truck continued to burnish the tail light. 
In dreadful lock-step the canary-colored 
roadster went down the street. Wing- 
ing from the storehouse of memory came 
the reasons why he was downtown that 


saved 


rocket took 


a curve, 
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day, of how Charlie Pipp had planned 
to take him to the Randall place to talk 
interior decorating, to revel in tones and 
tints. Tones and tints! He tugged at 
the wheel. More and more it became 
imperative that he get aside where he 


could think. A cross street appeared 
ahead. Into it he yanked the behemoth. 
But this was narrowed to half its 


width by steel building material and 
proved no retreat for thought. The 
truck continued to play follow-the- 
leader. To a battery of pneumatie rivy- 
eters, E. Lueas, eighty horsepower, and 
the life flow of a city pulsed through. 
At the next up and down street a uni- 
formed arm signaled a halt. Without 
quite killing the motor, its driver burred 
into neutral, smacked on both sets of 
brakes, and snatched at plans as cireus 
performers snatch at trapezes. If he 
lived, he would drive until a parking 
place presented itself; he would slam 
into the curb; he would leap out, flee, go 
back to the wonderful life of a pedes- 
trian; and the minions of the law could 
tag the nightmarish bunch of junk a 
hundred times and he would not 
his little finger. 

As a man who sees things in a fevered 
dream, so Emory sat tense and saw the 
world about him—a multitude of wait- 
ing machines ahead, beside him, behind 
him; a multitude of people on the side- 
walk going by like a colorful river. 

Detachedly he watched the varying 


raise 
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EMORY 


colors, Saw a young woman in orange 
sweater and white skirt leave the stream 
and step into the street and come di- 
rectly toward him; noted that she was 
pretty, that locks of hair, struggling out 
beneath a pulled-down hat were golden 
red. Detachment vanished as the young 
woman lifted a trim sport shoe and 
equally trim ankle above the running 
board and swung lightly into the seat 
beside him. 

“This is luck,’’ said she. ‘‘I was 
afraid I’d have to drive the ear home 
through all this traffie myself.”’ 

Parted lips showed even, white teeth, 
a dimple appeared in the left cheek, the 
gray eyes disclosed mystifying pencils of 
light. All this Emory Lueas took in; 
yet he did not take it in; he was ineap- 
able of absorption. The strident horn 
of the ear behind him nearly drained its 
battery before he heard it, before he saw 
the widening gap between him and the 
ear ahead, before he saw the thrashing 
arm of the traffic officer commanding his 
advance. 

Emory advaneed. In a tumult that 
he had never before known, he sent the 
ear forward. Staggeringly, as his elbow 
touched an elbow in orange silk, he 
whipped his brain into thought. The 


newspapers were full of such things; 
they were getting worse in every city— 
female bandits who robbed autoists in 
broad daylight, insane creatures with 
fancied wrongs who earried pistols in 
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handbags, blackmailers, brazen young 
ehits who hopped rides on bets. In 
frantic jumble he tried to catalogue the 
stepper-aboard ; tried and failed. 

He hauled the steering wheel hard 
over. Ages ago he had planned to go 
around and around the block until he 
found parking place; ages ago, when he 
had only himself and the ear and the in- 
fernal Charlie Pipp to think of. Now 

‘You must be one of the new sales- 
men,’’ said the passenger. 

This was obviously a decoy statement. 
She earried a small hand-bag; one that 
could easily hold an effective automatie, 
and she now shifted it from one hand 
to another. Emory kept his eye on the 
bag. 

‘*Sure I am.’’ he parried, and tried 
to figure the best way to grab the lethal 
ease. 

‘I didn’t think I had seen you before 
at the factory agency. You must have 
put new life’ into them. We didn’t ex- 
pect the car to be ready until closing 
time, and I was to eall for it.”’ 

The thin point of an appalling 
thought, like the thin point of a wedge, 
penetrated Emory Lucas’ brain. He 
stopped looking at the hand-bag. 

**It’s such good fun to get one’s own 
car again after it has been all tuned 
up.’’ The wearer of the orange sweater 
contentedly stretched the trim shoes out 





on the floor board. ‘‘I like this old 
boat quite the best of any car we've 
ever had.”’ 

Thought 

and wedge 

drove 

home. Mis- 

=. ve = taken iden- 

» ‘ tity! She 

™“ had taken 


Charlie 
Pipp’s eanary-colored ear for her own 

And then there came a second glim 
mering so terrible, so downright unbe- 
lievable, that the instant it struck his 
brainpan he tried to fend it off, to fling 


it from him—and it remained. The 
young woman might not have taken 
Charlie Pipp’s ear for her own. He, 


Emory Lueas, might have taken her car 
for Charlie Pipp’s. Utter paralysis 
seized him. He went hot, and then very, 
very cold. 

With eyes like glass marbles, he stared 
at steering wheel and dials on the dash. 
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Hope flared; numberless times had he 
studied selfsame wheel and dials from 
the passenger’s seat. Hope died with 
realization that they were stock equip- 
ment, and would be on any car of that 
make. Fruitlessly he peered for identi- 
fying personal touches. There were 
none; Charlie hadn’t believed in such 
things; he had spent enough money on 
the car. Possibly the young woman had 
also; there was no telling. 

Final illumination fired him. The li- 
cense card. It had been screwed against 
the base of the driver’s seat at 
heel. Stiffly he pulled himself forward 
until his chin was against the steering 
wheel, then strove to look down. Simul- 
taneously the girl cried out. The ¢a- 
nary-colored roadster was near enough 
to the car ahead to have become welded 
to it. Emory did full duty with the 
brakes, and a second exclamation rose 
from his passenger. The welding pro- 
cess could now have been applied to 
the car in the rear. 

This young interior decorator who had 
feared that he might vegetate if he 
stayed too long in his seaside town gave 
a sharp intake of breath and left off all 
endeavor to discover identifying marks. 
Breathing quickly, he applied himself to 
an attempt at driving. Again a cross 
street loomed, and again he turned into 
it. Whereat puzzled inquiry came from 
the wearer of the sport shoes. 

‘*Round and _ round the block,’’ 
mumbled Emory. ‘‘Trying—car out— 
in traffiec.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the girl, ‘‘that’ll be fine. 
Let’s pick up my unele; his office is half- 
way down this block. There, right where 
that machine is coming out.’’ 

“Sure we'll stop,’’ said Emory. 

A place big enough to get a bicycle in 
would do him; a section of curb wherein 
would have fitted snugly a roller skate. 
To make for the haven, to leap out under 
one pretext or another, to find Charlie’s 
license card, and if it were not Charlie’s 
license card to dash into the nearest store 
and escape by the back way—— 

The car that was leaving was not a 
large car, nor a long one, but the road- 
ster dived full into the sanctuary. Rub- 
ber smacked against granite. 

Color came into Emory’s cheeks; 
flooded them. Compressed of lip, he 
gripped the steering wheel and threw 
a leg overboard. 


one’s 
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‘*You see -’’ he began. 

‘‘But you won't have to go in,’’ she 
protested, ‘‘there’s uncle coming down 
the steps now.”’ 

Emory’s escaping foot grew stiff in 
mid-air. The time that should have been 
employed in dropping it to the pave- 
ment went into twisting a startled head 
toward the building. He saw a ruddy, 
thick-set man with panama hat and 
heavy gray mustache step down. make 
his way across the sidewalk and put a 
foot on the running board. And over 
the archway above these steps were the 
words ‘‘ Department of Police.’’ 

‘*Well, hello, Millicent,’’ he greeted. 

His lively blue eyes took in the figure 
of Miss Millicent, appraisingly and 
pleasedly, then shot to Emory Lueas 
and took him in, appraisingly. 

‘“‘This is the new salesman at the 
ageney,’’ said Millicent. ‘*Mr. ——”’ 

Emory’s throat squeezed shut. 

“Mr. *? continued Millicent. 

‘‘Lucas. Emory Lueas,’’ wheezed 
Emory, and instantly wondered why he 
had not chosen Gorfingle or Smith or 
Salterberger. 

**This is Unele Ed Abernathy. You'll 
probably get to know him pretty well. 
He’s Commissioner of Police.’’ 

A large hand, a thick-fingered hand, 
reached across the car and _ seized 
Emory’s, which at that moment had as 
much gripping power as loose shoe- 
strings. 

‘*Glad to meet you, Lueas. Yes, we 
may have a chance to get mighty well 
acquainted.’’ The square jaw relaxed 
with the smile, then became square 
again. ‘‘That’s where I live. Head- 
quarters are right in there.”’ 

‘Mr. Lueas was taking the car out 
to the house from the agency,’’ informed 
Miss Millicent, ‘‘when I happened to see 
him. We’ve been going around and 
around the block seeing how it handled 
in traffic.’’ 

‘And how does it?’ 

‘‘Stops and starts wonderfully. I 
never knew it could stop so suddenly 
and start up so quickly.’’ 

‘“That’s what comes from really know- 
ing how to drive. Say’’—Uncle Ed 
Abernathy put one hand on the top of 
the low wind shield, the other on the 
seat arm, and leaned forward—'‘is 
she ail tuned up so that she can 
go fast?’’ 
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The seven seraps of sentences which 
were being planned by Emory to get him 
out of the ear and into the nearest store 
died under the quizzical stare. He swal- 
lowed. Never before had the eyes of a 
Commissioner of Police been fixed per- 
sonally upon him. He swallowed 
again. 

“Why, yes, I think so,’’ said Emory. 

The Commissioner beamed contiden- 
tially. 

‘If you ean spare the time I'd like to 
have you take me out along West Ave- 
nue. I want to see just how much up 
to snuff my motoreyele police are. I’ve 
been getting reports that they haven’t 
been showing any speed, but I believe in 
first-hand information. The bus ought 
to do eighty now, don’t you think?”’ 

“Oh,”’ eried Millicent, ‘‘that’ll be 
sport hy 

She turned dancing eyes upon Emory, 
but to these eyes, close by him as they 
were, E. Lueas gave no human heed. 
The icy chill that had started at his 
heels raced to the top of his head, then 
made a roller-coaster of his spine. 
He put both hands on the wheel and 
pulled himself 
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Emory’s teeth came together with a 
elick; for his freedom he would have to 
run the gauntlet. Like other gauntlet- 
runners, now that he had come to the 
mark, a wild surge of here-goes-nothing 
went through him. He tossed his head, 
slammed at the gears and sent eighty 
horsepower into reverse. 

‘*Hey,’’ eried the supreme dignitary 
of law and order, thrusting hands vio- 
lently against the back of the front seat 
to keep from being tossed over it. 
**Don’t start that speed stuff until we 
get out of town.”’ 

A chorus of horns, supplemented by a 
street ear gong, echoed the commission- 
er’s request; an echo that was infinitely 
repeated in the next congested mile, dur- 
ing which taut time Miss Millicent sat 
in a rather upright position and the 
holder of the rumble seat leaned acutely 
forward. As for the driver, having 
nothing but his thoughts and the 
steering wheel to cling to, he clung 
to them and his seething thoughts 
were not the best things to steady one’s 
self with 


‘*Well,’’ 


commented the Commis- 





half upright. 
but got no fur- 
ther. It would 
do no good to 
run. Unele Ed 
looked eapable 
of vigorous pur- 
suit; headquar- 
ters and its re- 
serves were 
within whisper- 
ing distance. Ile 
sank baek into 
his seat as 
though he had 
manoeuvered 
merely to get 
set for coming 
speed. 

Such seemed 
to be Commis- | 
sioner Aber- 
nathy’s impres- 
sion. With an 
agile swing of 
the leg he 
dropped into 
the rumble seat | 
and hauled 








down his hat. i/ternating between 





continucd 


macadam and ay? 
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sioner, ‘‘I never was quite so close to 
riding in other people’s cars at the same 
time that I rode in my-own. You must 
believe in cultivating narrow spaces.”’ 

Miss Millicent bestowed a smile on the 
driver that involved the dimple and the 
even white teeth; one having in it such 
a quality of admiring approval that 
Emory felt a tingle of life creep back 
into his frame.- The wearer of the 
orange sweater and the pulled-down hat 
was decidedly a charming young woman. 
It came to him for the first time how 
thoroughly acceptable it was to have 
gray eyes look out at one in approbation 
under a pulled-down crash hat. He 
couldnt remember ever before having 
had the experience ; interior decoration 
had never exactly been the thing that 
wildly interested young women. He 
went into a rosy haze, from which the 
Commissioner of Police yanked him. 

‘*Now you can kind of step on the 
gas. There ought to be a man some- 
where along here all ready to pounce out, 
if he hasn’t gone to sleep in somebody’s 
rose garden. I don’t mind speed—real 
speed; it’s that downtown traffic which 
you young blades seem to-delight in get- 
ting all snarled up with that I don’t 
care a rap for. Out here on the ave- 
nue’’— Uncle Abernathy gestured at 
the long stretch of asphalt flanked by 
trees—‘‘and in the open country I don’t 
care how heavy your foot is.”’ 

‘‘The other drivers had no reason to 
glar> and to squawk their horns just be- 
cause Mr. Lucas came a little near to 
them,’’ protested Millicent. ‘*‘They 
ought to get used to close driving like 
that if they’re going to live in a real 
city. Perhaps they drive with a bit more 
zip where Mr. Lueas come from.’’ 

‘*Maybe so,’’ grunted Uncle 
nathy. ‘‘Where you from?”’ 

Emory pondered. There would be no 
harm in answering this—in generalities. 

‘‘Northern part of the state. Bay re- 
gion,’’ he added. 

‘‘So? That’s interesting. The speed 
cop who’s got this section was just up 
there on vacation. He dropped in at 
your factory branch; said he met all of 
you boys and that you certainly drove 
fast. Jerry McCarty. Say, he'll be glad 
to see you again, after he overtakes us 
and finds out who you are.”’ 

The hair on the nape of Emory Lucas’ 
neck rose; became bristles. The speed 


Aber- 


He had 
To have Officer 
MeCarty draw up alongside and deny all 
knowledge of the man at the wheel; 


doubled within a ear length. 
walked right into it. 





this, and other complications The 
driver ’s ears flattened themselves against 
his head. 

‘“‘That’s right,’’ commended Uncle 
Abernathy. ‘‘If he’s anywhere along 
here this’ll bring him out.’’ He began 
to check off the driveways. ‘‘ Nope— 
not up there. Not up that one, either, 
Ii’m; that looked like a good one. | 





wonder where he can be? Hi! Nope, 
fool boy coming out on a bicycle. Why, 
now, usually he—there he is! Le was 


behind that hedge.’’ The discoverer 
twisted from shouting at the front seat 
and stared mightily behind. ‘* Yep— 
here he comes! It’s Jerry MeCarty.’’ 
The next instant the panama hat 
started to leave his head. He threw out 
both hands. The canary sky-rocket took 
a curve, a dip and a rise all at onee. He 
flung down hands; then shot out one set 
of fingers and again caught at the hat. 
‘‘Criminey!’’ said the Commissioner. 
A half mile—a mile of asphalt leaped 
out from under the car as if it had been 
yanked. The distance that had taken 
Unele Ed Abernathy a -dusty ten 
minutes in the good old horse and phae- 
ton days snapped past in seemingly as 
many seconds. Down a cyclone-passing 
wall of trees the figure of Officer Jerry 
MeCarty more and more took on the ap- 
pearance of one seen through a dimin- 
ishing glass. The avenue swung around 
a hill, another hill, dropped down and 
spread into three tree-flanked tribu- 
taries. Into the leafiest of the three, the 
narrowest and the most winding, the 
canary comet dived unerringly. Two 
wheels on and two wheels off, alternat- 
ing between macadam and air, turns 
and reverse turns, the comet continued. 
Officer Jerry MeCarty did net. 
‘*Criminey!’’ repeated the Commis- 
sioner. 
**Oh!”’ 
Millicent. 
In a new, country-edge addition given 
over to shrubbery, circles and squares, 
the comet slowed down, and speech 
climbed out of the Commissioner’s throat. 
‘*Young man! That’s the finest imi- 
tation of somebody trying to get away 
I ever saw. You chaps upstate—phew !”’ 
Hat clutched in hand, mustache at all 





breathed a_ star-eyed Miss 
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Ie spoke, his oice low and vibrantly harsh. “All right then!” but twa 
evident that things were the opposite of all right. 


angles, he shook a tousled head. ‘‘Huh, been a_ racer! Haven’t you, Mr. 


I see where Jerry gets a new bike.”’ Lueas?’’ 

The eyes of the feminine passenger Mr. Lueas pried a hand from the 
continued to shine. She turned to her steering wheel, opened it slowly, flexed 
uncle. it, did the same with the other hand. 


‘I just know that Mr. Lucas has He bent the ramrod out of his back, 
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stretched a tentative foot, stretched the 
other. He tugged the velours hat from 
off the bridge of his nose and looked 
about, and in the glowing eyes, now 
wholly revealed, there was the look of 
a new man; stiff though he might be out- 
wardly, there was nothing glacial about 
the inner quality of E>Lueas. 

Miss Millicent’s continued gaze was 
worthy of his best effort. 

‘*Maybe I have been a racer,’ 
Emory. 

‘*T knew it!’’ 

**Well, it’s some relief to know that 
you had the ear under econtrol,’’ grudg- 
ingly eame from the rumble seat. 

‘*Now, let’s go after some more speed 
suggested Miss Millicent. 

Momentary stiffening returned to 
Emory’s frame, but it was only momen- 
tary. Never before had a young woman 
looked at him in the way that Miss Milli- 
cent had, never had one urged him to do 
things in quite her tone of voice. 

‘‘Show me the way,’’ said Emory. 

The way was shown. Back toward 
town, not five minutes later, motorcycle 
number two was deseried busily ap- 
proaching up a side street, and on sight 
the approach instantly quickened. Once 
more Commissioner Abernathy divided 
attention between pursuer, panama hat 
and the problem of keeping himself at- 
tached to the rumble seat. Once more 
the world flicked by. But it was evident 
that while some one else on the force 
needed a new bike, he did not need it 
half so badly as Jerry MeCarty. The 
pursuit clung like tar to a bare heel; 
not until the supposititious racing 
driver slewed into some one’s hedge- 
lined side driveway, after taking 
two turns in a maze of parkway with 
wheels hanging in air much longer than 
wheels ought to hang, did he rub off the 
pursuit. It was heard whizzing by out- 
side. 

‘*That’s enough!’’ The Commissioner 
of all police tugged his hat from off his 
ears and put his head first on one side 
and then on the other. The slewing into 
the driveway had been on a par with 
straightaway and taking of turns. 
‘*That’s more’n enough. You’ve shown 
me and my force all the speed I want to 
see. Millicent, point out to this young 
fiend the way home.’ 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ bubbled Millicent. ‘‘ And 
you said you liked speed. Why, mother 


said 


99 
cops, 


would have enjoyed it more than you 
have. I wish she could have come.’’ The 
radiant Millicent turned in explanation 
to Emory. ‘‘She had to stay home this 
afternoon because some old long-haired 
artist was coming to make a eall. I wish 
such people would keep away.”’ 

Emory zame back to earth. Like the 
long-haired artist, he, too,.had once in- 
tended to make a call. The Randall job 
was probably lost, but he’d get others; 
from now on he was going to dig in and 
work. But, first, several things remained 
to be done. He would drive the canary 
ear into the Abernathy yard, get out 
leisurely with the remark that he 
guessed that would be all they would 
want him for, and stroll toward the 
nearest ear line. Out of sight of the 
house, he would break into a busy man’s 
run; aboard the car, he would pray that 
the motorman make no stops until the 
ear got opposite his hotel; within his 
room, with the door locked, he would 
await the coming of one Charley Pipp, 
whenever that might be; and if Charlie, 
sent to reconnoiter, learned of anything 
startling having happened to a factory 
branch salesman, he would take the first 
train north and go into hiding. 

Then, when things had blown over, he 
would drop a note to Miss Millicent ex- 
plaining everything; if she refused to 
see the affair in its true light, why, of 
course that would be an end to every- 
thing and serve him right, and undoubt- 
edly there were a dozen and fifteen men 
ahead of him, anyway, even if there 
wasn’t any ring on her hand that he 
could see; but if there weren’t—— 

The voice of Unele Ed Abernathy 
roused him like water on a sleeping cat. 

‘‘Here we are. Turn right in at this 
drive.”’ 

Back from the future Emory Lucas 
plumped. He made the turn, elbow 
touching the orange-clad elbow for the 
last time. On his lips hung the words, 
‘*Well, it certainly has been a pleasant 
afternoon, and now I'll just be a 

The words got no further than that. 

An identical yellow car stood in the 
driveway ahead. A big, canary-colored 
car—a sport roadster. As much like the 
ear in which he sat as one twin to an- 
other. 

Momentary silence, hour-long, held 
over the driveway. The other occupants 
of the late meteor seemed as completely 
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affected as a parachute-descending 
Emory Lucas. It was the voice from 
the rumble seat that first boomed. 

‘‘What the—— Say, what in blazes 

A ery from the front seat 
Then the rumble seat con- 
tinued. ‘* Three-two-one-seven—that’s 
our number. Why, that’s our——”’ 

A red-faced Commissioner of Police 
sprang down and made swift survey, 
then strode back beside the one-time rac- 
ing driver. Also, there descended from 
the front seat a young woman over whose 
elear-cut and now pink-suffused features 
swept a number of destructive emotions, 
with consternation based on a guessing 
at the truth going fast in the lead. * 

Emory Lueas, with wreck of worlds 
about him, retained just enough of his 
reason to read the growing surmise in 
startled gray eyes. To the Commis- 
sioner’s third demand of, ‘‘ Whose car 
is this?’’ punctuated by rapping, he 
made reply. 

‘‘Why, you see—you see, this car is 
a new one sent down from the northern 
factory branch, and what more natural 
than that Miss Millicent - 

The roaring sputter of a motorcycle 
took the lead in speech. A grim-jowled 
figure in khaki and puttees swept up 
alongside the roadster. 

“Well, I got you.”’ 

Uncle Ed Abernathy’s face turned 
three shades redder. 

‘Now, that’s all right, MeCarty.’ 

Officer MeCarty swung about and be- 
came aware of his superior’s presence. 
His jaw sagged. 

‘*Why, Commissioner !’’ 

““‘We won’t argue about speed this 
time,’’ continued Uncle Abernathy. 
“Salesman from the northern branch. 
You met him when you were up there. 
But what I want to know is 7 

**Il never met him,’’ said MeCarty. 

*“What?’’ snapped the Commissioner. 

**Nope.’ 

Further elucidation on the part of 
J. MeCarty was cut short by the pop- 
pity-pop of motoreycle number two 
sweeping into the driveway, and its rider 
darting out a large hand and catching 
E. Lucas by the wrist. 

** Well, my buck, for all your twisting 
and turning, I got you.’’ 

Unable to become any redder, the Com- 
missioner went back the other way in 
color, with white spots about his nostrils. 
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‘*That’s all right, Shaughnessy! For- 
get about that speed. What I want to 
know is 

**Huh, I ain’t wantin’ this bird for 
speed! I’m after him for stealing this 
bus. Coolest thing you ever heard of. 
Downtown. Owner hadn’t been gone 
five minutes. Half the mounted force 
is out looking for it.’’ 

Uncle Abernathy thrust hand against 
fender and leaned heavily upon it. Miss 
Millicent gave a little ery. Uncle Aber- 
nathy first recovered speech—with a 
snorting, roaring explosion. He heaved 
himself upright and darted a fist under 
Emory’s nose. 

‘*T might have known it! I might have 
suspected it all the time! No wonder he 
tried to get away from you fellows! No 
wonder he drove the way he did.’’ The 
Commissioner smacked a hand upon the 
fender crown; memory came surging 
back. ‘‘Why—why, my godfrey! Keep 
a good grip on him, Shaughnessy; he’s 
the worst the city ever had! Stole the 
ear, enticed my niece aboard under the 
impression it was her own, hoodwinked 
me, parroted about being a salesman and 
a racing driver, got us out into the coun- 
try Why’’—and the hand beat 
smacking tattoos—‘‘I’ll prefer charges ; 
I'll prefer forty charges! Get him down 
to the station house before I start some- 
thing with him right now.”’ 

Emory continued to stare at Miss 
Millicent. She raised her eyes; gray 
eyes that looked him through and 
through, scornfully, challengingly— 
hopefully. Still down-dropping, Emory 
plucked at speech in the pit of his stom- 
ach, and Officer Shaughnessy, searching 
busily about the front compartment of 
the car, gave a delighted bellow. 

‘*Yep—here it is! Name of the man 
who reported the theft. Charles Pipp.’’ 








**Oh!’’ said Millicent, and turned 
swiftly away. 

For a full moment Emory Lueas 
watched the retreating figure; then 


snapped back his head, spots of color 
flaming in his cheeks and his eyes going 


hard. He spoke, as though to himself, 
his voice low and vibrantly harsh. ‘‘ All 
right, then!’’ but it was evident that 


things were the opposite of all right. 
He switched his eyes from Miss Millicent 
and fixed them on Officer Shaughnessy. 

‘*You bet this is Charlie Pipp’s ear! 
Thanks for reminding me of it or I 
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might have forgotten it again. If I’d 
had the gumption to remember it in the 
first place, I’d have been a blamed sight 
better off.’’ He swiveled his attention 
upon Uncle Abernathy. ‘‘Sure—go 
ahead and lock me up on forty counts. 
I’ve got it coming to me. Any man 
that’s fool enough to try and save a fat- 
headed friend’s bus from getting tagged, 
and is so witless that he doesn’t know 
enough to contradict a good-looking 
young woman when she thinks it’s hers, 
and is so backboneless that he lets an old 
man tell him about speed when he hardly 
knows the gear shift from the brake 
lever, and then goes out and drives in 
a way that would make a real racer’s 
hair curl up ready for a mattress, and 
keeps on driving that way when all the 
time if the buzz-brained Charlie Pipp 
was along he’d be talking interior deco- 
rating at the Randall place When 
a man does all that Emory Lucas 
fought for breath and glowered at Uncle 
Abernathy. 

Unele Abernathy’s eyes fairly pro- 
truded as Emory uttered the last phrase. 
With face an apoplectie carmine, and 
snapping his fingers, he launched into 
a ecounter-outburst. 

‘*You infernal young whelp! Interior 
decorating at the Randall place, eh? 
Well, I’ve heard some liars in my time 
—you take cake, candles and frosting. 
But you’ve played your hand a little 
too hard. Before you go to decorate the 
interior of a jail let me tell you one 
thing: this is the Randall place, J am 
Mrs. Randall’s brother. Now, boys, get 
him away, and get him away quick.’’ 

So much having already been said, 
there seemed nothing to comment on as 
the boys made ready; which enabled all 
and sundry to hear distinctly two voices 
that now arose on the far side of a hedge 
of flowering broom that masked a part 
of the Randall house. 

‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Randall! I 
rang and rang the front bell, but no one 
seemed to answer x4 

**Oh, 1’m so sorry. There appears to 
be some sort of disturbance in the rear 
drive, and I think that 

**Well, I’m Charlie Pipp, and was to 
have brought out a friend with me to 
talk interior decorating, as you may re- 
member, but a number of things have 
happened all at once. My car has been 
stolen and my friend has completely dis- 
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appeared, so in hunting for the car [ 
thought if I came by this way and ex- 
plained sa 

A elarion voice interrupted. 

**You just come through that hedge 
and you won’t have a thing to explain.” 

Charlie Pipp came, bringing part of 
the hedge with him. Pop-eyed, he took 
in Emory, Uncle Abernathy, Officers 





MeCarty and Shaughnessy, Miss 
Millicent Randall, two roadsters, and 
Emory again—a_ grinning, radiant 


Emory, who looked as if he had vaulted 
into a ready-made heaven and life ever- 
lasting. 

‘*Emory!’’ roared Charlie Pipp. 

Emory shook his head. 

‘‘Now, don’t be too sure. It’s been 
an afternoon of jumping at conclusions, 
and you’d better not get mixed up in 
a" 

Whereupon the driveway for the next 
five minutes erackled with self-expres- 
sion. Getting less than nowhere, the 
self-expressionists suddenly broke off, 
and Miss Millicent Randall, who had 
heretofore said nothing, was able to make 
a suggestion. 

**Unele, don’t you think it time that 
Officers MeCarty and Shaughnessy 
were back on their beats, and that you 
gave them a little something as a reward 
before they went? And wouldn’t it be 
a better idea for the rest of us to discuss 
ears and interior decorators somewhere 
else than out here in the driveway ?”’ 

Unele Abernathy gave a final and 
furious twist to an overly-twisted mus- 
tache. Miss Millicent was pointedly re- 
garding a weather-vane on the roof of 
the garage, while Emory Lucas peered 
fixedly at the top of a brake lever. But 
before the inspection had begun, a glance 
had passed between the two, having its 
origin with Miss Millicent—a _ glance 
that held the summing up of all things; 
one which, being intercepted by Uncle 
Abernathy, had winged that rumpled 
veteran back thirty years. 

‘Well, I'll be said Uncle 
Abernathy. He started on the mus- 
tache again, but stopped. His keen eyes 
gleamed; a ghost of a smile played 
around his mouth. ‘‘ All right, Mulli- 
cent, you go in and get the tea things to- 
gether. And if young Mr. Lueas is will- 
ing to come down to chauffering a tea 
wagon, how about letting him help 
you?”’ 
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‘*Electricity makes modern 
life comfortable. Steel makes 
it possible.’’ 

The world never saw a 
revolution in construction 
principles like that which 
took place a quarter of a 
century ago, when modern 

steel and its alloys were 

adapted to the use of man- 
kind. During the centuries 
since prehistoric man built 
his first erude stone arch 
—or bridged a stream 
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with a single tree trunk —no such innovation had been 
dreamed possible. : 

The very magnitude of the change from wrought iron to > 
steel paralyzed the resources of the manufacturers. 
Because they as individuals could not command the capital 
necessary to convert their plants into steel mills, they com- 
bined. Then the combinations were consolidated into the 
world’s first Billion Dollar Company, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

Morgan, who financed this colossal business amalgama- 
tion, placed at its head a Chicago lawyer, Judge Gary. And 
the story of Judge Gary’s life is the real story of steel. 

Born in a pioneer Illinois community, he rose rapidly 
to a commanding position in the Cook County courts. His 
reputation for honesty, shrewdness, and a rigid integrity 
of thought and purpose came to Morgan’s attention. Then 
followed the invitation to go to New York. 

In an age of questionable business practices, Gary firmly 
held to his principle that ‘* to survive, a corporation must 
be good.’’ This installment tells of the gradual adaptation 
of the Gary principles by the officers of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 








CHAPTER VI 
Who Shall Rule? 








bility explains no little of the 
power J. Pierpont Morgan wielded 
in the financial world throughout his 
active life. What he undertook he di- 
rected. When he made up his mind in 
1901 that the only method by which it 


B OLDNESS in assuming responsi- 


was possible to create in this country a 
truly symmetrical steel business—big 
enough and rounded enough to lead the 
industry throughout the world—he 
neither concealed his purpose nor 
shirked the obligations of his sponsor- 
ship. ‘‘The entire plan of organization 
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and management’”’ of the United States 
Steel Corporation was to be determined 
by J. Pierpont Morgan & Company, he 
announced. 

Visualize, if you ean, this United 
States Steel Corporation which on April 
1, 1901, began business under Mr. Mor- 
gan’s plan. At its head there was a 
poard of twenty-four Direectors—picked 
by him. They came from banks—his 
own and his friend’s, George F. Baker’s 
—from the Law—the Stock Exchange— 
and from the boards of iron and steel 
eompanies which had been gathered 
into the Corporation. They included 
many a name famous in the business 
annals of the period—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Henry Phipps, H. C. Frick, Mar- 
shall Field, Abram S. Hewitt, C. A. 
Griscom, W. E. Dodge, P. A. B. Wide- 
ner. 

The first task asked of the Directors 
was to appoint from their number exec- 
utive and financial committees. Mr. 
Morgan had been so impressed by the 
success of the Standard Oil Company in 
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. 
handling its vast affairs through an ex- 
ecutive committee which met regularly 
every day and which had, so to speak, 
the whole oil industry, not only of the 
United States but of the world, daily, 
even hourly, under its eye, he had de- 
cided that that was the way to run the 
Steel Corporation. Accordingly the 
by-laws drawn up by the Board created 
such an executive committee, em- 
powered to direct the Corporation. The 
Chairman of this Committee had all its 
powers when it was not in session, and 
the Chairman whom Mr. Morgan chose 
for this important position was Judge 
Gary. 

At the head of the Finance Commit- 
tee was Mr. Morgan’s favorite partner, 
Robert Bacon, a man beloved by every- 
body who knew him in the business 
world as. well in the world 
of diplomacy to which he was later 
transferred. Mr. Bacon was prepared 
for the position by his experience as one 
of the directors of the Federal Steel 
Company from its start, as well as by 


as 





Judge Gary on his farm. 
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liason work between his 
chief and Judge Gary when 
the latter was directing the 
organization of the Steel 
Corporation. Thus Mr. Mor- 
gan had elosest to him in his 
gigantic enterprise two men 
who had been associated in 
his steel ventures for more 
than two years—men whom 
he trusted and who trusted 
one another. 

This arrangement gave 
Judge Gary a powerful back- 
ing as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which was to run the 
Corporation. Whether it was 
strong enough, however, re- 
mained to be seen, for this 
Committee was no meek and 
truckling group. Six of its 
members, by order of the by- 
laws, were men who had had 
‘‘personal experience in the 
conduct of one or the other 
branches of manufacture or 
mining or of transportation 
in which the company is in- 
terested ;’’ and some of them 
at least had the practical 
man’s doubt—if not con- 
tempt—of steel men trained 
in other schools—the law, for 
instance ! 

Most important officially 
among these practical men of 
the Committee was Charles 
M. Sehwab, former president 
of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany—the man who had taken 
Mr. Morgan up into a high 
mountain at a famous dinner 
in the previous December and 
given him such a realistic 
view of the iron and steel 
world of the future that he 
had gone out and done what 
he had repeatedly refused to 
do in the preceding two 
years—bought out Mr. Car- 
negie ! 

Mr. Schwab had been made 
president of the Corporation. 
His funetion, according to 
the by-laws, was to carry out 
in the subsidiaries the di- 
rections of the Executive 
Committee. 

But what was the aggrega- 
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tion which the Board of 
Directors and the committees 
and officers it had created 
were to run? It is more 
difficult to visualize. As a 
matter of fact, it was the 
greatest medley of properties 
and plants and of what was 
quite as important—though 
less obviously so to the coun- 
try—of industrial experi- 
ences, traditions, methods, 
attitudes of mind, that had 
ever been brought together in 
any previous undertaking. 
It was a corporation made up 
of corporations fully offi- 
eered, nine of the eleven 
different companies in the 
combination being hardly out 
of their swaddling clothes, 
the oldest, the Federal Steel 
Company, less than three 
years old. 

Into each of these several 
concerns had gone frequently 
scores of different plants; in 
the case of the Tin Plate 
Company it amounted to 265. 
Certain of the combinations 
had been going through a 
consolidating process for a 
good many years. Thus, into 
the American Steel and Wire 
Company of New Jersey 
there had gone not only 
twenty-seven independent 


companies but the big Illinois 


aggregation which, as we 
have already seen, Judge 
Gary had put together in 
1898 and which had in turn 
included the Consolidated 
Wire Company which he had 
formed in 1892. 

If many of the plants com- 
bined were young, many were 
old. In the wire concern was 
the powerful Worcester 
Works, dating back to 1833. 
The nucleus of the Illinois 
Steel Company was a little 
iron works erected in Chicago 
in 1857—the plant where, in 
1864, the first American steel 
rail was made. For miles 
along the banks of the rivers 
which unite at Pittsburgh 
to make the Ohio—the 
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Youghiogheny, Allegheny 
and Monongahela — were 
seattered great steel and 
iron mills, grown from 
little forges set up years 
and years before in the 
back yard of some enter- 
prising blacksmith. Phila- 
delphia was another such 
nucleus—plants born of 
‘‘forges with engines, be- 
sides other Buildings and 
Erections,’’ as that in 
their neighborhood, into 
which the great-great- 
grandfather of Abraham 
Lincoln had bought in 
1722, is deseribed in the 
records of the day. 

The United States 
Steel Corporation was a 
vast compilation—an en- 
eyclopedia, if you please, 
of industrial history. 

But if the richest his- 
tory in the industry went 
into the combination, so 
did the richest experience 
—experience in inven- 
tion, in methods of manu- 
facturing and marketing, 
experience in manage- 
ment, in handling labor, 
in meeting the demands 
of seemingly omnivorous 
consumers. 

It was a great 
gation of trained men— 
men like Abram _ 4S. 
Hewitt, who had begun 
manufacturing spikes, 
bolts and rivets at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, back 
in the 40’s and whose 
pamphlet on ‘‘Iron and 
Steel in the United 
States,’’ presented at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, 
is one of the industrial 
masterpieces of the time. 


aggre- 


Mr. Hewitt at Mr. Mor- 
gan’s personal solicita- 
tion had gone onto the 


Board and later sold his 
works to the Corporation 
—the Nestor of the iron 


and steel family, they 
ealled him. There were 
men like Pereival Rob- 
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erts, Jr., trained in the 
Peneoyd Iron Works, es- 


tablished by his grand- 
father in the 50’s; men 
like Frank Baackes, 
whose father had helped 
start the first wire nail 
mill in the eountry— 


this was in Kentueky in 
the 70’s; men like Wil- 
liam Edenborn, who had 
learned wire-making in 
Germany, had built mills, 
joined each 
combination in the trade 
and had invented a sue- 
cession of useful im- 
provements in machinery 
and processes; men like 
F. C. Daniels, chief en- 
gineer of the American 
Steel and Wire Company 


successive 


—a man who when he 
died in 1913 had 151 
patents to his eredit. 


The aggregation was 
not richer in_ trained 
managers than in experi- 
enced workers. It took 
in the great body of Car 
negie iron and _ steel 
workers that had begun 
their training under Cap- 
tain Billy Jones and 
whose loyalty and _ en- 
thusiasm over him no 
union had ever been able 
to shake. There were the 
skilled rollers of Vander- 
erift—the pupils of 
George MeMurtry—own- 
ers of their own homes, 
members of their town 
council, wardens of their 
churches and members ot 


their school board. And 
there were men who 
knew how to make tin 


plate, to draw wire, to 
turn out every variety of 


structural steel. 168,000 
of skilled and unskilled 
workers went into the 


United States Steel Cor- 
poration in 1901. 

These men were strong 
as individuals: the plants 
they had created par- 
took of their character- 
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isties; that is, no two of the plants were 
alike and none could be successful and 
happy unless its individualism was 
respected and a certain latitude in work- 
ing out special problems and devolping 
special talents was allowed. 

How could the New York head know 
this, or realize its importance? I have 
heard more than once some leader of 
a large and prosperous unit, which went 
into the aggregation, tell of his sinking 
of heart when he considered that prob- 
ably he must henceforth submit de- 
cisions to a distant and, to him, im- 
personal authority. It was impossible 
they should understand, he said. Many 
a serious student looking on declared 
positively that no such aggregation 
could united, that the most 
serious part of the problem was welding 
the human elements. 

It could not be welded, said the 
critics, and it could not be floated—it 
was bound to sink in its own water. 
You will find this prophesied in the 
writing of more than one of the ablest 
financial commentators of the time. 
How about this water? What is 
‘‘water’’ in the financial vocabulary? 
Its professed purpose is to increase 
capital quickly in order to cover ex- 
pected larger earnings. It is a system 
of borrowing on the potentiality of a 
business. If we can get this money, the 
promoter tells the public, we ean ex- 
pand our business immediately, earning 
profits sufficient to make the stock or 
bonds you buy worth a hundred or more 
per cent on a dollar and pay you divi- 
dends—turn the ‘‘water’’ to gold. 

In 1901 the country had seen too 
much watering of eapital, done purely 
and simply for the purpose of specu- 
lating with the stocks created, not to 
have a grave suspicion of the proposed 
financing of the United States Steel 
Corporation. <A eapitalization of $1,- 
100,000,000 and a bonded indebtedness 
over $300,000,000 were outrageously out 
of proportion to the real values—the 
tangible assets on which they were based 
—so said the public. 

What were the ‘‘tangible assets’’ of 
the Steel Corporation in 1901? There 
has always been a contest on that point. 
You still hear able and shrewd business 
men declare heatedly that they were not 
a third of the billion dollar ecapitaliza- 
tion, and this was the opinion of more 


ever be 
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than one student of finance at the time. 

At various periods since the incorpo- 
ration of the Steel Corporation, govern- 
ment agencies have tried to estimate the 
value of the tangible property in 1901. 
The Bureau of Corporations in 1911 
set it down as $682,053,385, but in mak- 
ing this estimate it put in ores and coke 
and coal fields at not far from the 
original cost. This left the intangible 
assets of the Corporation at $721,328,- 
839. What were these ‘‘intangibles?’’ 

In making its appraisements the 
Bureau of Corporations made no at- 
tempt to cover them. That is, it left 
out the deciding factor in watered 
capital, and that is the public demand 
for the production it is proposed to 
speed up, the brains—business, financial 
and scientific—the experience in affairs 
and Operations, the code of business 
ethies, the definiteness and security of 
the conception of the undertaking in the 
minds of those who are launching it. 

A more important question about the 
Steel Corporation in 1901 than the value 
of its tangible properties was the pur- 
pose of its founders. Was it primarily 
to do business? Or was it to unload 
on confiding investors great blocks of 
stock made up, as many erities con- 
tended, of pure water—not a pound of 
iron or steel in them? Was its purpose 
to build up a monopoly in iron and 
steel—stifling, one after another, the eon- 
siderable number of good sized com- 
petitors that were outside the combina- 
tion? Or was it as Judge Gary, 
‘‘speaking on my own responsibility,”’ 
had declared when in his judgment the 
first rumors of the aggregation made 
some expression necessary: ‘‘It is not 
intended to obtain control of any line 
of business, or to create any monopoly 
or trust, or in any way antagonize any 
principle or policy of the law.”’ 

One cannot study the varying ele- 
ments which Mr. Morgan had brought 
together in the Board and in the Com- 
mittees which were to establish the pur- 
pose and the policies of the new concern 
without realizing that there was consider- 
able ground for the suspicion of the pub- 
lie; that there was a will both to specu- 
lation and to monopoly represented in the 
venture. More than one of the gentle- 
men on that Board had had the habit 
of joyfully participating in great stock 
market raids. As for monopoly, the 
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Percival Roberts, who resigned from the Executive Committee because 
“he could not harmonize his views with those of Mr. Schwab.” 


concern which had created and operated sieurs John D. Rockefeller, senior and 
the most nearly perfect monopoly we junior, and H. H. Rogers; and as for 
have seen in the United States—the _ stifling competition, the greatest advo- 
Standard Oil Company—was repre- cate of that robust policy which ever 


sented by its strongest leaders, Mes- operated, the Carnegie Company, was 
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to the age 


represented by Mr. Schwab, Mr. Frick, 
and Mr. Gayley. The only one of the 
twenty-four gentlemen of the Board of 
Directors of the Steel Corporation, so 
far as I ean find from a search of the 
publie prints, who had openly and 
repeatedly declared that the purpose of 
the concern was in no way antagonistic 
to the publie good was its Chairman, 
Judge Gary. But Judge Gary was, we 
must remember, Mr. Morgan’s chosen 
spokesman. 

As we have seen above, the by-laws 
ordered the Executive Committee to run 
the Corporation, and the ranking offi- 
cers of this Committee—that is, the 
chief executive officer—was Judge Gary, 
while Mr. Sehwab, President of the 
Corporation, was to see that the orders 
of the Executive Committee were car- 
ried out by the subsidiaries—an operat- 
ing head, he might be ealled. 

It was natural, I think, that Mr. 
Schwab from the first should have mis- 
trusted the form of organization which 
Mr. Morgan had His experi- 
ence had been confined to the Carnegie 
concern in which the president was an 
all-powerful figure. He believed that 
Committee government impracti- 
and acted so! 

There were members of the Executive 
Committee who agreed with him, among 
them the majority of the practical men. 
Thus, at the very start of the attempt to 
bring unison hundreds of 
plants with their diversified experiences, 


prejudices, practices, talents, the gov- 
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erning body was divided on the essential 
point of, Who was to rule. 

Mr. Schwab went confidently ahead, 
but it was not long before members of 
the Committee became alarmed by the 
powers he had assumed. They consid- 
ered themselves responsible, under the 
plan of organization, for the way the 
Corporation was run. That meant that 
Mr. Sehwab must take orders from 
them, not give orders independently; 
and when on the first of July he brought 
in a plan of operation which practically 
eliminated, as far as he was concerned, 
the work of the Executive Committee, 
there was a very frank discussion. 
Judge Gary remarked that this seemed 
to him a very different plan from that 
Mr. Morgan had in mind, and in this 
Mr. Pereival Roberts, Jr., backed him 
up. Mr. Roberts said he had been con- 
siderably troubled over the matter. 
The by-laws had made the Committee 
responsible for duties which they were 
not performing. The question was, 
whether it was best to operate by a 
committee or directly by a chief execu- 
tive officer as Mr. Schwab thought. If 
it was to be the latter, then the by-laws 
ought to be changed. 

The discussion became so_ heated, 
veered so elose to personalities, that 
Chairman Gary read them a lecture. It 
would be a bad thing for the Committee 
to go into a diseussion, such as they ap- 
parently were having, before the Board 
of Directors, he said. They should 
avoid even the appearance of being per- 
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sonal in the conduct of affairs. There 
was trouble enough on hand (as indeed 
there was as we shall see later, the day 
of the discussion being the day that the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers precipitated the first 
strike with which the Corporation had 
to deal); they should take it to Mr. 
Morgan, he was responsible for the plan 
they were trying to execute, responsible 
for the concern. If the plan was to be 
changed it should be by his approval. 
The upshot of all this discussion was the 
proposal of a resolution which shows 
very well the state of affairs inside the 


Steel Corporation’s governing body 
three months after it began to do 
business. 


* * & & & 

AND WHEREAS, the President 
has stated that in his judgment the 
business of the Company cannot be 
successfully conducted by comply- 
ing with the requirements of the 
by-laws as above stated, and that 
therefore it is necessary for him to 
disregard the same, therefore 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense 
of this Committee that unless the 
by-laws be amended by due and 
regular action as therein provided 
for, the President be and is hereby 
requested to furnish this Commit- 
tee with ful! reports of the opera- 
tions of the Company, and submit 
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for their information and decision 
all matters requiring their super- 
vision as set forth in the by-laws, or 
that a full statement of the differ- 
ences of opinion now existing be- 
tween the several members of the 
Executive Committee upon this sub- 
ject be submitted to the Board of 
Directors for such action as they 
may deem advisable. 


A dispute of this nature cannot be 
settled by resolution. It cannot be kept 
inside the disputing body, however de- 
sirable the good of an undertaking 
makes it. It is bound to spread, men 
are bound to take sides, and that is 
what now happened. The cleavage in- 
creased, imperiling what Judge Gary had 
from the start set forth as the most im- 
portant business of the Corporation— 
set forth to Mr. Morgan before it went 
into action—and that was the necessity 
of demonstrating to the publie that 
their intentions were good. If this was 
not done, he had warned Mr. Morgan, 
it was his judgment that the Govern- 
ment would not allow so large an amal- 
gamation to live. 

From the very first, at meetings of 
the Board of Directors, of Executive and 
Financial Committees, Judge Gary had 


seized opportunities to insist to his 
colleagues that this demonstration be 
their first thought. Now, how did he 


propose to demonstrate that their inten- 
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tions were good? If we attempt to 
tabulate his points which, of course, 
came out gradually as events forced 
attention, it was by considering public 
opinion; by giving out frankly and 
honestly all the information asked 
about the way the Corporation was con- 
dueting its business; by being particu- 
larly cordial to stockholders; by no 
longer damning the Government any 
more than the public, but by trying to 
meet it half way, working with, not 
against; by instructing the operative 
body that all violations of the law, how- 
ever advantageous and long continued, 
must be ended; by putting an end to 
the old methods of competition; by con- 
sidering, not bludgeoning labor. 

The lectures gradually took hold. 
Shortly there began to be heard inside 
business cireles the term ‘‘Gary poli- 
uttered often with something 
which bordered on a sneer. One direc- 
tor who dropped out of Board meetings 
at the end of the first three months is 
said to have given as a reason that 
while he believed in Sunday School, he 
did not believe in turning a_ business 
into a Sunday School. 

It was, of course, a novel, and to many 
of the gentlemen an amusing, if not 
irritating experience, to sit at a Board 
where the Chairman lectured them on 
primary ethies. What had ethies to do 
with business? It was obvious that from 
the point of view of Judge Gary they 
had everything to do with the future of 
the Steel Corporation. As a matter 
of fact, he was staking its life on whether 
or not it was possible to incorporate 
into its practices the teachings to which 
he was treating the gentlemen. 

One of the first points on which 
Judge Gary came to a contest with his 
fellows was that of respect for public 
opinion. The classic attitude was the 
one so tersely expressed in Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s fameus phrase, ‘‘The publie be 
damned.’’ It had been generally, and 
often advantageously, observed by those 


° ” 
C1es, 


who were directing large affairs. Now, 
Judge Gary had very definite ideas 
about the value of public opinion. He 


did not believe that any human under- 
taking could establish itself on a per- 
manent basis without public confidence, 
and he realized that you could not long 
have public confidence unless you took 
the pains to talk frankly to the public 
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channels—the 
representatives of the press who came 
knocking at your door, the representa- 
tives of the government that called yon 


through its established 


before its investigating committees, 
Your business was to satisfy the doubts 
and enlighten the ignorance of the pub- 
lie. In the two years and more that he 
had been at the head of the Federal 
Steel Company, he had made that his 
practice. If one will look through the 
press records of that time, the reports 
of the industrial investigation which 
went on in 1899, he will find frequent 
and apparently frank expressions of 
opinions by Judge Gary on all sorts of 
matters concerning his own company, 
and steel and iron conditions in gen- 
eral. Indeed, in the Investigation of 
1899, carried on by the Industrial Com- 
mission, he had emphasized in his ex- 
amination his belief that the way to 
meet public criticism and possible dan- 
gers from large corporations was by full 


publicity. 

What he had said is worth paraphras- 
ing: 

The affairs of a great corporation 


should not be kept secret. 

The great be nefit from such a Com- 
mission as this is that it gives an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain fully facts over which 
the public mind is disturbed, to distrib- 
ute information. 

There are always two sides to great 
questions. Frequently it is the laboring 
man who is abused, frequently the cor- 
poration, and frequently it is the public. 
Laws gove rning corporations are some- 
times too liberal, sometimes too harsh. 
What the public needs is knowledge of 
the facts. 

People are not so dishonest that they 
will not do the fair thing if they have 
full information. People should be 
brought together. Laboring men and 
capital should be brought together. We 
should know all the facts, consider and 
decide these questions on evidence. 

An example of his intention to hold 
to this policy came early in the life of 
the Corporation, when it began to be 
pointed out as an example of the extrav- 
agant management of the new concern, 
that Mr. Schwab was receiving a salary 
of $1,000,000. Mr. Sehwab did not say 
no, and after two or three days Judge 
Gary took pains to tell the newspaper 
men that this was a mistake, that Mr. 
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Robert Bacon, “Mr. 
Schwab was receiving a salary of $100,- 
000. The President of the Steel Cor- 
poration did not particularly enjoy this 
correction. He may have felt that the 
reputation of a million-dollar salary was 
not a bad thing in the gay, new world 
which he had entered on coming to New 


Morgan’s favorite 
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partne) _ 


York. At any rate, if it was to be cor- 
rected, it was for him to do so. Now, 
the truth about the story, which was 
very widely spread, and which I have 
found people believing even to-day, 
seems to have been this: 

When Mr. Carnegie reorganized the 
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Carnegie Steel Company in 1900, elimin- 
ating Mr. Frick, he took pains to reward 
handsomely young President Schwab, 
who had been both loyal and useful to 
him in his long struggle with a partner 
who had become obnoxious, particularly 
in persuading the younger partners gen- 
erally to do as he was doing. It was in 
harmony with his lifelong custom with 
favorites that Carnegie made a contract 
with Mr. Sehwab to give him five million 
dollars for five years. When the Car- 
negie Company went into the Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Schwab laid this contract 
before Judge Gary. 

‘What are vou going to do about this, 
Judge ?’’ he asked. 

The answer was, ‘‘Nothing. Get rid 
of it—that is Mr. Carnegie’s affair.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie did in some way take 
eare of it, but the transaction crept out 
as a million-dollar salary paid by the 
Steel Corporation—a mistake that Judge 
Gary felt it was important for the repu- 
tation of the Corporation to correct at 
once. Perhaps the correction has never 
fully caught up with the rumor. 

The question of publicity came up 
again in a new way at the end of 1901 
when the first report was made to stock- 
holders and aroused sharp discussion in 
the Board. 

It was an amazing report. The earn- 
ings in the nine months of operation had 


been nearly $85,000,000—after divi- 
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dends were paid the Corporation had q | 
surplus of nearly $44,000,000 on hand. 
It did not look like the immediate bank.’ 
ruptey prophesied ! 

Moreover, the report drew a dazzling 
picture of the outlook for 1902—every 
facility would be taxed to supply the 
demand. Shipments of business actually 
hooked were being called for faster than 
they could be supplied. Many produets 
were sold nearly to the end of the year. 

The most interesting point in this 
showing was that the profits had been 
mace without an advanee in price. The 
report emphasized this fact. Prices of 
iron and steel products could have been 
easily advanced, it claimed, tre- 
mendous were the orders and so eager 
the consumers to have quick execution. 
There had been many offers of larger 
prices; but the Corporation had firmly 
held to the policy that existing ones were 
high enough to yield a fair return on 
capital and maintain the properties in 
satisfactory physical condition. In the 
long run everybody would be _ better 
served, not only the companies and their 
customers, but the general business of 
the country, if stability was maintained. 
It looked as if the Steel Corporation was 
beginning by an effort to flatten out the 
business eyele—prevent up and down 
peaks, if it could be done. 

It was a fine report, so everybody 
agreed, but when, after its reading at 
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the meeting of the Board of Directors, ‘‘Now, Judge, I am an older man 
Judge Gary announced that he proposed than you; I have been longer in busi- 
at once to give it to the public, there ness. Some day you will have a poor 


was some demurring. Henry Rogers of 
the Standard Oil Company was a mem- 
ber of the Board, and I have heard 
Judge Gary tell how, after the Board 
had disbanded, he came into his private 
‘Such a handsome figure of a 
the Judge is sure to say-—and in 


oftice. 
man,’ 
that he certainly is right. 

‘‘Judge Gary,’’ he ‘“*do you 
mean that you are going to give out 
that report to the newspapers?’’ 

**T do,’’ he replied. 


said, 


report, what will you do then?’’ 

‘*Give it out, Mr. Rogers, give it out.’’ 

Mr. Rogers straightened himself up, 
looked the Judge in the eve, and shaking 
his finger at him said, ‘‘You won't do 
it.’’ But that, of remained to 
be seen. 

Several of the members of the Board of 
Directors were outraged because they had 
not had a chance at the report before 
it was given out. That was the practice 
in more than one corporation with which 


eourse, 
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they had been connected, and this in- 
side or advance information was useful 
to them in buying or selling on the stock 
market. Some of them had added hand- 
some slices to their fortunes by this kind 


of maneuvering. Now, Judge Gary 
had rigid ideas on the matter. His 
Methodist training, forbidding ecard 


playing and all forms of gambling, seems 
only to have been intensified by the ob- 
servations and experience of his busi- 
ness life. Ever since he had come into 
the steel industry he had been associated 
with that Prince of Gamblers, John W. 
Gates, and here on the Board of Di- 
rectors, although Gates was absent, there 
were several of his peers—H. H. Rogers, 


N. B. Ream, H. C. Frick, P. A. B. Wide- 


ner. They loved gaming, for big or 
little stakes. So strong was this in- 


stinct in these gentlemen that it asserted 
itself even in the Board Room of the 
Corporation. A twenty-dollar gold-piece 
the reward for attending a 
Directors’ meeting. There were usually 
a few absentees, and to Judge Gary’s 
amazement he found that those present 
claimed the fees of those who were not. 
At first they divided them pro rata. 
(The Judge will tell you that he did 
not like it, though he confesses he took 
his share at first, not wanting to make 
them feel that he thought himself bet- 
ter than the rest of them!) Finally 
Mr. Rogers suggested that they match 
for them, and this was done for some 
time. Judge Gary finally came out res- 
olutely with a declaration that the per- 
formance was not becoming to the mem- 
bers of a Board of Directors. 

‘*T told them,’’ he says, ‘‘that I was 
brought up not to believe in gambling 
and I thought the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
should set a good example.’” They gave 
it up finally, but it took time. ‘‘I think 
H. H. Rogers was the only one that 
really listened to me and finally agreed 
to what I said. Frick finaily came 
around to that point of view, but I 
don’t think the rest ever did.”’ 

It is easy to see that there was an 
element of the Board of Directors that 
considered their Chairman a curiously 
pious fellow for such a position. 

When it came to giving the Board 
the Steel Corporation report before the 
stockholders and the publie had it, Gary 
was obdurate. The Corporation, he told 


was 
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them flatly, was not to be managed for 
the stock market. To prevent this he 
had issued an order that the comptroller 
give the figures to nobody, not even to 
himself, until the day of the Directors’ 
meeting. They were not to be placed 
before the Beard until three o’clock— 
the time at which the market closed, and 
they were turned over to the public at 
the same time they were given to the 
Directors. That is, he had devised a 
scheme by which a Director had no bet- 
ter opportunity on the market than the 
publie at large. The inveterate gamblers 
were at first very angry. 

‘*As a matter of fact,’’ insists Judge 
Gary, ‘‘I always thought this use of 
inside information by direectors—very 
common at the time—was akin to 
robbery of their own stockholders, and 
I had no hesitation in making my dis- 
approval of it so clear that everybody 
on the Board would understand. They 


finally gave up trying to get informa- 


tion from me, though in one case one of 
our Directors went to our treasurer or 
comptroller to get it. But I was able 
to stop that. It was wrong in principle 
and it set a bad example. How could 
we expect our officers and employees 
not to speculate if the members of the 
Board did it?’’ 

Another Gary policy that irritated 
particularly his fellow lawyers was his 
insistence that the stockholders who 
came to annual meetings, as they had 
the right to, should not only be allowed 
to speak but should be invited to 
do so. An ineident of the first meeting 
which found its way into the newspapers 
—largely because of its contrast with 
current practice—concerned the attempt 
of a visiting stockholder to speak to a 
motion. The man was on his feet when 
one of the lawyers present rose to a 
point of order. 

‘I cannot entertain it,’’ the Judge 
said. Theie was an immediate protest 
from the legal representatives, but Judge 
Gary took oceasion to read them one of 
his little lectures. 

‘“‘This is our first meeting. We are 
establishing a precedent, and that pre- 
eedent is that any stockholder that has 
anything to say shall be heard. I am 
not willing that this speaker be inter- 
rupted. Stockholders have a right to 
talk in a stockholders’ meeting. We 


. have announced that they shall be open 
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‘‘we will pass the resolution, and then 


everybody that wants can talk.’’ 
**This,”’ 


did not consider it a joke at all.’’ 
It was natural of course 
encounters as is 


says the Judge, ‘‘ was thought 
astute, a good joke, in the Street; but I 


that such 
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quired, it is the elevated code of rela. 
tions with fellow men, the incorporation 
of responsibility to the community into 
the daily task, the insistence upon a 
high sense of service given, that marks 
their distinction. Twenty-five years ago 

Judge Gary was 





this should have 
done no little to 
intensify a feel- 
ing against 
Gary that had 
existed from the 
start in the 
legal profession 
of New York. 
It was inevi- 
table that the 
distinguished 
lawyers grouped 
around Mr. 
Morgan should 
have felt a cer- 
tain jealousy of 
place they 
saw Gary stead- 
ily winning with 
their patron. 
What was he 
but a Western 
lawyer ?—an in- 
terloper? And 





the 











arousing both 
the irritation 
and the ridicule 
of powerful as- 
sociates and 
running the risk 
of destroying 
his own oppor- 
tunities in the 
business. world 
insisting that 
the first busi- 
ness of the 
Corporation of 
which he was 
chairman should 
be this establish- 
ment of ‘‘group 
ethies,’’ of 
which Secretary 
Hoover talks. 
But all of this 
seemed to. in- 
tensify the di- 
vision as to who 











all this talk was to rule. 
about right and The handling of 
fairness, what every matter 
had it to do which came be- 
with the law? fore the Execu- 
The law was a tive Committee 
matter of intri- was soon atf- 
cate techniecali- fected by what 
ties—a_ marvel- was rapidly be- 
ous intellectual coming a politi- 
game. Why +2 eal cleavage. 
drag in moral i The situation 
homilies? That id Se oe became So 
is, there was Steel carried civilization to the frontier. A log acute that 
very much the cabin with split pine shingles—heside it an Pereival Rob- 
same feelin o American wire fence and an electric power line. erts, Jr.. who 
among lawyers through all 


about his attitude in these matters that 
there was among business men. 
Secretary Hoover in a recent talk to 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, told them that the mile stone 
which marks the passage from a trade 
to a profession is the establishment of 
group ethics. He pointed out that in 
the law, medicine, engineering, it is not 
only training and skill which is re- 


the difficulty had been insisting that the 
by-laws must be obeyed until they were 
officially changed, resigned. The news- 
papers of the day report him as saying 
that he had resigned ‘‘beeause he could 
not harmonize his views on the general 
policy of the Steel Corporation with 
those of Mr. Schwab.’’ I have heard 
Mr. Roberts say in talking of these diffi- 
culties: ‘‘The crowd naturally had dif- 
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ferent ideas of running the Corporation. 
There was a banker’s idea and a stoek- 
proker’s idea. There were able men at 
the head of the subsidiary companies, 
put they had different points of view. 
There were only a few that regarded it 
not as a combination but as a eonsolida- 
tion. Gary had to handle a basket of 
eats and dogs, and, if he had not been 
a man of infinite patience, the clash of 
these different points of view would 
have been too much for him, as it was 
for me.”’ 

It was rumored at one time in 
newspapers that it was becoming 
much for Judge Gary; that he was ‘‘to 
leave’’ or ‘‘be ousted.’’ It was not 
known at the time, and is not generally 
known now, I think, that it did come 
to such a point in this first year’s 
struggle over policies that 


the 
too 
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of the Steel Corporation, occupied the 
center of the picture. A dashing figure 
he was, too, with his tradition of power 
and a million-dollar salary, his tremen- 
dous buoyant joy in his new position 


and what it was bringing him. It was 
Mr. Schwab’s movements and words 
that were chronicled at this time, not 


Judge Gary’s; and when, early in the 
first months of 1902, President Sehwab 
took a vacation and it was cabled back 
to New York that he was breaking tlic 
Bank at Monte Carlo, there was enormous 


public interest in his performance— 
though it was rumored that Mr. 
Morgan was disturbed, fearing the 


effect the publicity might have on steel 
stocks! 

This could not go on, Judge Gary 
thought, and he finally went to the 
great banker. 





he considered resigning. 
Judge Gary knew—nobody 
better—that in the final 
analysis the policies of the 
Corporation depended upon 
Mr. Morgan’s support, and 
in these early months he 
ame to feel that Mr. Mor- 


gan was not heartily sup- 
porting him, that he was 
leaning toward the Car- 
negie methods as_ repre- 
sented by Mr. Schwab, 
president of the Corpora- 
tion. It looked to him, too, 
as if the majority of the 
Board was in favor of 


those policies. Now, it was 


but human that many of the 





men on the Board of the 
Steel Corporation should 
have lined themselves up 


with the leader whom they 
believed the stronger—with 
Mr. Morgan. It was _ nat- 
ural that some of the Mor- 
gan partners, under these 
cireumstanees, should have 
leaned in the same way, for 
at the start it was pretty 
generally believed by them 


that Mr. Schwab was Mr. 
Morean’s favorite. It was 
he that had said the word which 


had finally induced the banker to go 
into a combination to which he had been 
urged for two years without effect. It 
was Mr. Schwab who, in the first months 





‘*Mr. Morgan,’’ he said, 
“‘T think that my day of 
usefulness in the Steel Cor- 
poration is over.”’ 

‘*Why? Why?’’ 
Mr. Morgan. 
you mean? 
to stand 
friend 
lawyer.”’ 

**Yes, I did, Mr. Morgan, 
but that implied that you 
would stand by me.”’ 

*““And have I not done 
it?’’ Mr. Morgan asked. ‘‘I 
could not do a thing with- 
out you.”’ 

And then Judge Gary set 
down his notions. The Di- 
rectors had not eaught his 
idea; he was meeting con- 
tinual opposition. This was 
not a personal question. It 
was a matter of the life of 
the Corporation. It it was 
to live and succeed, it must 
be run in the way that he 
had laid down. He went 
over again his idea of play- 
ing fairly and frankly with 
the public, of considering 
in all dealings only the good 
of the Corporation and its 
stockholders, not the good of its direc- 
tors and of keeping firmly to 
the original purpose of acquiring 
nothing which was not essential in com- 
pleting their rounded proposition. Mr. 


snapped 
‘““What do 
You promised 
me, be my 
well as my 


by 


as 





officers: 
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Morgan listened to the end of his talk. 

‘*T didn’t know that you felt this way, 
Judge Gary,’’ he said. ‘‘Now, you go 
back and, from this time on, when you 
want me to do anything or say anything, 
all you have to do is to tell me. You 
needn't explain. Just say, ‘Do so and 
so,” and I will do it.’’ And I have 
heard Judge Gary in telling this story 
comment, ‘‘And he never broke his 
promise. ’”’ 

The Judge went back to his work. It 
was not only Mr. Morgan that influ- 
enced him, but his sense of responsibility 
to the stockholders of the concern. He 
was thoroughly convinced that the 
United States Steel Corporation could 
not live except by bringing itself into 
accord with the policies that he had in 
mind. He must do his part toward pre- 
venting the loss to individuals and the 
demoralization of business which its 
failure would cause. He must have 
shrunk from the long process of edu- 
cation which he realized was essential to 
convert his associates and then to estab- 
lish throughout the Corporation prac- 
tices which would harmonize even par- 
tially with his notions. 

If he could not get his ideas accepted 
by the men with whom he was in daily 
contact, there was little or no chance of 
bringing the vast and scattered groups 
which made up the subsidiaries to a 
different attitude toward business 
methods. If ever a man in our indus- 
trial life undertook a difficult task, it was 
Judge Gary, after withdrawing the no- 
tice that he had given Mr. Morgan that 
he was thinking of quitting. 

The friction at the top must first be 
stopped. It came from rivalries between 
committees and heads of committees, be- 
tween chairman and president. The 
minutes of the Corporation show plainly 
the attempt that Judge Gary now made 
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to help reorganize and readjust the man- 
agement, for he was chairman of a 
special committee which greatly cur. 
tailed the importance of the Executive 
Committee—as a matter of fact, put it 
on the road to extinction. This Com- 
mittee defined his own duties precisely 
as well of those of the President. Under 
the new arrangement it really became a 
matter of ability, character and atten- 
tion to business which decided who was 
to rule. 

The new plan went into effect at once, 
and a year later, in August of 1903, a 
second readjustment of the organization 
was made. This was done largely be- 
eause Mr. Schwab resigned. He had 
been ill for many months. He also had 
become absorbed in affairs outside of the 
Corporation, like the United States Ship 
Building Trust. W. E. Corey, a Car- 
negie partner, took his place. 

The Executive Committee now went 
out of existence, its functions having 
been largely assumed by the Finance 
Committee, of which by this time George 
W. Perkins was chairman. Judge Gary 
was now made Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. As Mr. Perkins had been 
completely won over to the new chair- 
man by the spirit of accommodation and 
disinterestedness which he had shown 
throughout the stormy times that they 
had been seeing, it looked as if there was 
a fair chance now of as much harmony 
at the top as is possible in human or- 
ganizations. The prospect was the more 
hopeful by August of 1903 because in 
the period which we have been follow- 
ing the organization had weathered 
among other things a severe attack on 
the part of organized labor, and it had 
also succeeded in deciding the difficult 
matter of whether or no it was to have 
a labor policy. It is to that story which 
we will now turn. 


NEXT MONTH 


Influential members of the Steel,Corporation decided 
that in their judgment, the corporation was not an em- 


ployer of labor. 
ach in its own way. 


Its subsidiaries could deal with labor, 


Judge Gary opposed this view, as did the Amalgamated 


Iron & Steel Workers. 


Then they went out on strike 


against the Trust, not its subsidiaries. 
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Photograph by Brown Bros, 


“Penrod” was one of the most popular films ever released. 
Children particularly enjoyed Wesley Barry’s acting. 


JUNIOR MOVIES 


The Producer's Attempt to meet a Juvenile Public 
By KENNETH W. PAYNE 


AST year something over a million 
L people visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

Last night a million people visited the 
motion 
tropolis. 
There you have the relative mag- 


picture theaters of the me- 


netism of art and the motion pictures 
Unless some modern Midas comes for- 
ward to endow them, the movies must 
continue to ignore art for art’s sake, 
and to call themselves ‘‘the Industry,’’ 
as they frankly do to-day. 

Motion picture production is an in- 
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dustry that cannot prosper but by of- 
fering to a nation of film addicts those 
forms of entertainment that you and I 
and Neighbor Jones most eagerly de- 
mand. 

Our demand, by a vast majority, is 
for pseudo-sophisticated films; for piec- 
tures that stir the average adult emo- 
tions. Yet probably a tenth of Amer- 
iea’s fifty million weekly movie gvers 
are children. 

What have the movies been doing for 


the children’s entertain- 
ment? Hitherto next to 
nothing—and that next- 


to-nothing has been done 
in quite ineffectual ways. 
True enough, many of us 
may dismiss the average 
run of popular film fodder 
as being nothing if not 


childish. But even in 
their most puerile situa- 
tions the movies deal prin- 
cipally in elements of 
adult appeal, handled 
childishly, if you will, but 
not for children. More- 
over, insofar as they strive 
spasmodieally for finer 
things, they must depart 
still further from the 
realm of childhood in- 


terests. 
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eent of which, the experts tell us, 
really suitable to the child mind? 


are 
The 
adult relates his vicarious experiences 


of the sereen to life as he knows it. 
The child knows less of life; if the 
meretricious emotionalism of the movies 
affects him at all it ean only be to mis- 
lead him. 

Furthermore, the fact that every film 
play will be seen indiscriminately by 
children is a positive deterrent to the 
development of a truly adult screen art. 
Pictures are made _ to 
please grown-ups, yet not 
to offend the grown-up’s 
notion of what children 
ought to see. No other 
powerful medium of ar- 
tistie expression suffers 
the same handicap. _Lit- 
erature, music, and paint- 
ing have their subdivisions 
of juvenile appeal, but 
flower in an atmosphere 
the child rarely enters. 
The movies share with 
Coney Island and_ the 
comic strip the distinction 
of endeavoring to appeal 
to all ages alike. 

So the problem of child- 
hood and the movies takes 
on a dual significance. 
Doubtless the children, for 


In the enjoyment of their own good, ought to 
slapstick comedies and ac- have picture shows of 
tion thrillers, child and their own; certainly for 
adult meet on common the good of the movies 
ground; but the child a Cee wee Yet ie oll 
finds merely boresome its twenty-five-year _ his- 
those emotional situations Raby Peggy has a tremendous tory, the motion picture 
which to the adult mind following; her pictures draw has never been success- 
are most dramatic. In children and adults alike. fully adapted to the 


other words, at the theater 

he sits uncomprehending through pas- 
sages which in a book too old for him 
he would simply skip. 

Well, what matter? The matter is 
that the daily motion picture audiences 
of America include nearly a million 
children—a juvenile throng that would 
fill to overflowing two thousand average 
movie theaters. Every day! For the 
time and money spent within the 
theater—not to mention the eyestrain 
suffered—shouldn’t these youthful fans 
have something more closely related to 
their own interests than the ordinary 
feature pictures, barely twenty-five per 


child’s own needs. 

Never until now. This spring brought 
to fruition a significant effort by the 
organized motion picture producers to 
end the dilemma. A _ special set of 
children’s movie programs, known as 
the Saturday Morning Movies, is now 
being put on trial before the American 
public. Assembled with infinite labor 
by the staff of the Will Hays office— 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America—these films rep- 
resent fifty-two complete juvenile pro- 
grams, each with a feature play starring 
Chaplin, Turpin, Mix, Meighan, Mary 
Pickford, Charles Ray, or some other 
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favorite, 
striking 


universal 
flanked by a 
one-reel scenic and a two- 
reel comedy. 

A year was spent by 
the Hays forces in pre- 


paring these balanced 
juvenile programs and 
making them ready for 
exploitation in any com- 
munity that will support 
them. In the _ process 
more than 3,100 reels of 
film were examined. The 
material from which the 
final selections were made 
would form an unbroken 
celluloid strip that would 
reach from the Wool- 
worth Tower in Man- 
hattan to the dome of the 
Capitol in Washington 
and back again. 

Now the Saturday 
Morning Movies are ecom- 


plete. They have had 
their official opening at 
Rochester, New York, 


where the patronage au- 
gurs well for their na- 
tional Between 
two thousand and four 
thousand of Rochester’s 
young folks flocked to the 
magnificent Eastman 
Theater to witness the 
initial performances. The 
parents, teachers, public 
officials, and social 
ganizations of the 
rallied with unexpected 
enthusiasm to support 
the enterprise. 

Word of this surpris- 
ing community endorse- 
dorsement of the Hays 
programs attracted at- 


success. 


or- 
city 


tention in seores. of 
other cities, and urgent 
requests for a set of the 
Saturday Morning Mo- 
vies came to the Hays 
office promptly from 
theaters all over the 
eountry. This fact alone 
seems to dispel any 
doubts as to the wide- 


spread public demand for 
special children’s films. 
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Mary Pickford is at her best 


in 
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need no advertising. 


Indeed, the demand has admittedly 
existed for years past. In many places, 
special morning movie showings for 
children have been previously tried. 
But all too often they have gone down 
to defeat before the hard economie faets 
that make the whole problem of better 
movies, whether for adults or children, 
seem so difficult. 

It’s the same old question of what 
the public really wants. Not so long 
ago two young men thought the publie 
would take to a stirring picture based 
on Abraham Lineoln’s life. The film 
was produced, but somehow or other 
the public didn’t rise to it as expected. 
The Committee on Publie Relations, of 
the Hays office, determined to eall on 
all associated organizations, and on the 
exhibitors, to work energetically for the 
success of Abraham Lincoln, wherever 
shown, since it represented the type 
of artistic endeavor that deserved en- 
couragement. 

Perhaps you have seen this picture 
and know its merits. Now, here’s an 
anecdote that comes from a_ western 
source. In a certain populous city, 
Abraham Lincoln found its way into 
the hands of an exhibitor who knew his 
public, who was zealous in his desire to 
promote the picture’s success and, inci- 
dentally, to run no risk of empty seats 
as a result of his temerity in showing it. 

So he advertised classic Abraham 
Lincoln in the loeal papers as follows: 
A GREAT SMASHING ROMANCE BUILT 

TO THE SPEED OF EVERY FLAPPER 

IN TOWN! 


It’s a Collection of Heart Broadsides! 

A Wallop in Emotion! A Tale of Love 
Adventure 
Despite It’s “High Brow” Title 
That's 

GOING TO HAND EVERY MAIDEN IN OUR 

CITY THE SHOCK OF HER SWEET 

~ YOUNG LIFE! 

Don’t ridicule that exhibitor. Grant 
with me that he knew his public better 
than you or I do. But take that in- 
cident as a sidelight on the movies’ 
present quandary. On the one hand the 
voeal public is ealling fervidly for 
‘‘eleaner’’ movies; on the other hand 
the inarticulate public is patronizing 
most enthusiastically another kind. It 
flocks to see films based on what Will 
Hays with nice euphemism calls ‘*the 
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prevalent type of play and book.’’ It 
puts a premium on the throwing of 
‘‘best-seller’’ plots and risqué situa- 
tions into the movie director’s hopper; 
when a gaudy but harmless hash, baited 
with enticing titles and sensational ad- 
yertising, is turned out, the theater 
doors are mobbed, and the exhibitor 
can say in showman language, ‘‘that 
picture was a wow!’’ No wonder the 
exhibitor, recalling past instances of 
failure with the finer films and of box- 
office killings with the sensational ones, 
feels that he must boost even Abraham 
Lincoln in the jazziest lingo of the 
game, if he is to have a full house when 
he shows it. 

Now a comparable situation may de- 
velop in the new children’s movie en- 
terprise, unless the child’s own prefer- 
ences are taken into account. The long 
and disheartening record of children’s 
matinées that in the past have failed in 
countless places shows conclusively that 
youngsters will not always patronize 
the sort of pictures their elders may 
think they ought to like. 

Take just one pertinent example— 
that of a certain New England city 
where juvenile matinées were recently 
tried. The first program started off 
well with an attendance of 600. But 
the children soon revolted at what they 
considered the sissified programs ‘‘of 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy sort’’ which 
were offered them. The attendance 
fell to 250. A woman wise in the likes 
of youngsters suggested a Bill Hart 
picture—which was tried, and attend- 
ance jumped again. But another fac- 
tion put a spoke in the wheel of pro- 
gress at this point, with the argument 
that Western thrillers, like dime novels 
of old, were bad for the youngsters even 
if they did like them—and the conse- 
quent dissension wrecked the whole 
project. 

The evidence from many other places 
is conclusive that children at their own 
special programs don’t want fairy 
stories or any kind of predigested 
sweetness-and-light pictures, but simply 
high-speed, present-day action stuff, 
modified in length and titling from the 
animal pictures, western and adventure 
films and Chaplin comedies that please 
their elders. They don’t even like 
fantasies like The Thief of Bagdad, or 
Peter Pan, half so much as they do a 
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baseball thriller or a Penrod story. 
They want pictures concerned with 
their own life interests. 

And in some cases where these juve- 
nile wants have been wisely recognized, 
children’s movies have already been a 
striking success. 

There is Albany, New York, for in- 
stance, where at the Strand Theater 
there has been a five-year record of 
unfailing popularity of 10-cent ‘‘ Junior 
Movies.’’ As many as 3,000 children 
have attended Saturday morning pro- 
grams there, and the average attendance 
has been 2,300. The pictures shown are 
leading features from the regular daily 
program. The Junior Movies in Al- 
bany are under the patronage of the 


Mothers Club. With the codperation 
of the newspapers, the Boy Seouts and 
Girl Scouts, the Rotary Club, and 
similar organizations, this enterprise 


has become an established community 
affair. 

Year round children’s matinées have 
been just as great a success in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, at the Palace Theater, 
as they have been in Albany. 

The interesting story of the Jackson- 
ville movies is best told in the words of 
Charles Morrison, manager of the Pal- 
ace Theater: 

‘‘Our first concern here was to get 
the children to realize that we took a 
personal interest in them. We asked 
them what kind of pictures they liked 
and assured them we would get them 
that kind. We found out they pre- 
ferred pictures like Black Beauty and 
Pollyanna, and those with dogs such as 
Rin-Tin-Tin, or with horses as_ stars. 
They liked Charles Ray and boy and 
girl stars. 

**Next we worked 
civie codperation 
mothers clubs, city 
houses, and members of 
Films Committee. With this support 
for the children’s movies, the attend- 
ance has grown from the 40 or so that 
we had at the start to a present average 


policy of 
schools, 
business 

Better 


out a 
among 
officials, 
the 


of 1,300 youngsters each Saturday 
morning. 
‘‘Before out matinées reached the 


high mark of attendance that we now 
have, the boys and girls would come to 
the regular shows and see pictures that 
we did not want them to, but of course 
we could not deny them admission. 
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Now they prefer their own matinées. 
‘*It has been of benefit to us to lower 
the children’s attendance at the regular 
shows, for we could fill up their seats 
—for which they paid 10 cents—with 
adults paying 35 and 40 cents. 
‘*Are Children’s Matinées profitable? 


Absolutely. We have, in addition to 
paying the Better Films Committee 


50% of the net receipts, made a very 

fine profit. And the good will and 
I g 

yleasant yublie relations we have 

I } 


gained? Why, they cannot be figured 
in dollars and cents. Personally, I 
think a theater manager who refuses 
to show any interest in children’s mati- 
nées is a very poor manager. If he 
gives them the personal attention 
which they should have, they cannot 
but result in much benefit to him as 
well as to his community.”’ 

Within the past two years Washing- 
ton, D. C., has had a similar enterprise 
under way, at Harry Crandall’s Tivoli 
Theater, under the energetic adminis- 
tration of Harriet Hawley Locher, who 
has devised a pretentious form of en- 
tertainment in which the Boy and Girl 
Scouts participate, patriotic songs are 
sung, and frequently a story is told by 
the children’s favorite, Peggy Albion. 

Pittsburg is still another city in which 
children’s movies had begun to take 
root successfully before the Hays Satur- 
day Morning Movies were available. 
Within two weeks from the first show- 
ing of a juvenile program in one of the 
Rowland and Clark theaters there, the 
idea had become a successful institution 
in four theaters operated by the same 


organization. Here also the women’s 
clubs, the Child Conservation League 


and other organizations got behind the 
movement; Mayor Wm. A. Magee gave 


it his support, and a committee of 
mothers attended each showing as 
patronesses. The 10-cent price was 


sufficient to make the programs a finan- 
cial suecess, and films starring Buster 
Keaton, Baby Peggy, Charles Ray and 
Wesley Barry were featured. 

Yet additional encouragement to 
other communities where the children’s 
movie idea may be tried, now that the 
Hays films are available, comes from 
Atlanta, Georgia, where the Howard 
Theater draws 2,000 youngsters every 
Saturday and, among severaP other 
places, from Asheville, North Carolina, 
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where the Imperial Theater reports that 
the daily proportion of children in the 
regular audiences dwindled from 28% 
to 3% when the Saturday Matinées 
were instituted. 

As-has been clearly implied in the 
preceding instances of exceptional sue- 
cess, the prevailing causes of failure 
with children’s movies have been either 
that suitable pictures for youngsters 
were not readily available or that there 
has been no sustained local public in- 
terest. 

It is now over a year since Will Hays 
conceived the plan of tackling both 
problems; first assembling a complete 
year’s supply of individual programs— 
52 distinet sets of finely balanced pic- 
tures—and secondly of sending his staff 
out to help organize each town to in- 
sure the success of the scheme, offering 
the exhibitor, and _ interested local 
women, assistance in rousing the com- 
munity as a whole to support the under- 
taking. 

The assembling of these programs was 
in itself an extraordinary task. It was 
assigned to Major Ward P. Wooldridge, 
who during the war had charge of 
selecting pictures for the A. E. F. 
training camps. The member com- 
panies of the Hays organization threw 
open their vaults where are treasured 
the original negatives of many of the 
best films produced in America. Pre- 
liminary selections of these pictures 
were cut, re-titled, examined and cut 
again, and finally put together into 
standard programs of identical length 
and quality, edited particularly for 
child appeal. In the the 
equivalent of 390 average movie shows 
had been thrown on the sereen in the 
Hays office projection room, and had 
been viewed by experts not once but 
over and over again. The cutting of 
one or two reels from each selected 
feature picture resulted in speeding up 
the film without hurting the story. 

Among the features finally chosen are 
Charlie Chaplin in The Idle Class and 
The Kid; Mary Pickford in Hulda from 
Holland and Captain Kidd, Jr.; Baby 
Peggy in The Darling of New York; 
Charles Ray in The Busher and Hay- 
foot, Strawfoot; Betty Compson in 7h 
Little Minister; Douglas MacLean in 
The Hottentot ; Wesley Barry in Penrod 
and Dinty—not to mention scores of 
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others. Each program runs an hour 


and a half—just the right length for 
the child’s patience. 
The admission price to the Saturday 
Morning Movies is to be 10 cents every- 
The pictures available 
through regwular exchanges. The local 
pays the exchange $5 for the 
o of his receipts 


where are 


exhibitor 
program, and sends 25° 


to be distributed among the original 
produeers of the films; from the 75% 
! ning expected he may cover 

expenses and have a_ reasonable 


margin of profit. 

These Saturday Morning Movies are 
tedly only a_ start. Doubtless 
they are not all they should be. But 
certainly they represent, in expert judg- 
ment, the best children’s material 
actually available for national distribu- 


tion in ‘‘eanned program’’ form. 
Some organizations, working for 
similar ends, maintain that children’s 


movies can be most effectively presented 
if big features from among the current 
used. Wherever the com- 

exhibitor are in close 


releases are 


munity and 
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enough codperation, and the civic lead- 
ers well enough informed, this method 
ean still be followed. In the vast ma- 
jority of American cities no such eo- 
Operation exists. And there the ex- 
hibitor can do almost nothing unless he 
to try the Hays 
Morning Movies. 

If children’s catch na- 
tionally, if they become as popular as 
they have in H. C. Arthur’s West 
Theaters—in Angeles and 
where the youngsters actu- 
ally prefer to go to their own Saturday 
morning shows rather than see the same 
picture the evening before—if, in other 
nation-wide 
special children’s programs can grow 
out of this enterprise, then perhaps one 
of the greatest problems affecting 
America’s leading of popular 
entertainment will approaching 
solution. 

Surely any influence that molds the 
dreams and ideals of youth has a sacred 
mission If you think it incongruous 
to speak in this key of the commercial- 


decides Saturday 


movies on 
( oast 
Los San 


Francisco— 


, 
words, a market tor 


source 


be 
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Betty Compson in Barrie’ 
ized, sensation-mongering movies, with 
their frequent exploitation of false 


emotions and cheap sentiment, remem- 
ber that the motion pictures are in fact 
with us, are in fact working their 
nightly impressions upon the youthful 
mind, are in fact likely to impress the 
child more vividly than any other 
medium of expression. Listen to the 
children in any picture house and deny 
if you can that the movies, whether you 
wish it or not, are indeed unparalleled 
purveyors of unadulterated joy to 
youngsters. We must, therefore, hope 
that they may come to realize more 
fully their potential service to the child. 

The new Saturday Morning Movies 
represent the first codperative effort on 
the part of the organized motion picture 
industry to break out and _ pioneer 
along a new line; to step aside from 
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existing channels of publie demand and 
to draw the public with it in idealistic 
endeavor. The films themselves are fast 
moving and amusing. They have stood 
the test of actual showings before large 


juvenile audiences. Their potential 
market lies in 17,000 movie theaters; 
their patronage can be drawn from 


America’s 20,000,000 children of school 
age. If these revamped films become 
an established institution, backed by 
popular support, is it too much to hope 
that later the special prodnetion an- 
nually of new pictures, exclusively for 
young folks, may develop? It is cer- 
tain that if juvenile movies ever do 
become a distinet branch of production, 
the ‘‘Industry,’’ freed from the neces- 
sity of playing down to the child mind, 
may have a better chance of becoming, 
occasionally, an art. 
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OF MACKLIN 


By Witi1AM J. KIELAR 


UNNING nervous fingers 
through his of 
whitened hair, a_ sar- 
eastic smile lurking at 
the corners of his hard 
mouth, the owner of 
the Humphrey Line 
hastily read the letter before him on 
the desk. When he finished reading it, 
he swept it into the waste-basket with 
an almost savage movement. 

‘*Fool!’? he snorted explosively. 
‘*Must think I’m running ships for my 
health, ‘Now my dear Mr. Hum- 
phrey,’ ’ he mocked  derisively. 
**Rot!”’ 

There were plenty of other captains: 
real men who would carry out his dic- 
tates with neither question, fear, or 
whimper; men with red blood in their 
veins—men who dared and would take 
chances. His success had not been built 
up by lending a sympathetic ear to 
ship masters whom he had found want- 
ing, who were inefficient, according to 
his view. It was a waste of time to 
bother with them, no matter how ear- 
nestly they might plead for another 
chanee. With a wave of his hand he 
dismissed the subject from his mind and 
busied himself with various papers on 
the desk. 

A huge man physically, he made an 
impressive picture as he worked; a cer- 
tain intensity and decisiveness in his 
manner as he sorted the array of papers, 
making a note here, filing this away, 
throwing that into the waste-basket— 
all at top speed—left no doubt that he 
actually bristled with energy and abso- 
lute assurance. 

He gloated over his ability to make 


shock 





ships pay despite any adverse con- 
ditions. Running ships was a passion 
with him. When he bragged that he 


could take the most dilapidated hull of 
a ship and turn it into a money-maker 
no one challenged him. But if he was 
a power in shipping circles he was also 
an enigma. He did not encourage in- 
timate friendships; no one understood 
him. Though all recognized that de- 


‘ 
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spite the fact he was a small ship owner 


possessing some eight ships altogether, 
he was a foree to be reckoned with. 
The knowledge that his ships, com- 
posed in equal numbers of tankers and 
cargo vessels, were the most disrepu- 
table-looking on the Atlantic coast con- 


cerned him not at all. Why should it? 
He did not maintain his fleet of ships 
for holiday review purposes, did he? 
Well then! Perhaps, however, it was 
because of his methods in operating 
them that prompted not a few to believe 
that he recognized no human weakness 
or frailty. 

The ceaseless shuffle of papers and 
scratch of his pen stopped suddenly. 


Some one had knocked on the door. 
He looked up, irritated. Before he 
could utter a sound, the door to his 


office opened and a feminine figure, clad 
in a gray suit and a neat little turban, 
walked in, a cheery smile on her face. 
All signs of irritation left Humphrey 
at once. 

‘**Good morning! Are you awfully 
busy ?’’ she asked brightly. She walked 
rapidly toward his desk as she spoke. 

**Good morning, Joyce,”’ he replied 
with a kind of smile. Smiling came 
hard to him; he was not accustomed to 
it. ‘‘Not so awfully,’’ he went on, un- 
consciously adopting her language. 
‘What is it this morning, child?’’ in 
what was meant to be tender solicitous- 
ness. 

‘*Business,’’ she answered with mock- 
gravity. ‘‘Have you decided who you 
are going to put on the Swan in old 
Ebbert’s place yet?’’ asked with 
just a trace of anxiety. 

His niece’s interest in his ships was 
nothing new to Humphrey and it 
usually pleased him. But her question 
this morning irritated him for 
reason. A slight frown came to his face 
at the mention of the discharged cap- 


she 


some 


tain’s name. He set his features, 
looked at her searchingly, relaxed a 
= 

little. 


**No, not vet. Why >’? He faced her 


squarely. 
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‘‘Oh, I just wondered’’—she pursed 
her lips—‘ wondered if you had 7 
She paused, uncertainly. 

‘‘Why—have you got some one you 
want to recommend for the place?’’ 
His tone mingled banter and curiosity. 

She looked at him, then dropped her 
eves. ‘‘Yes, I have—that is—I know 
some one that I think would be just 
the man for the Swan.’’ 

‘“‘Who?’’ The words were whipped 
out more roughly than he intended. 
‘‘Who is it?’’ he asked in lower voice. 

After a moment of silence she mus- 
tered courage and spoke a single word: 

**Macklin.”’ 

Why she should definitely suggest 
Macklin puzzled him. Macklin was the 
last man on earth he would ever put in 
command of one of his ships. Too 
eautious. No nerve. All right as a 
mate but as a captain . He seowled 
again, looked at her keenly. 

“Why do you recommend him, 
Joyee?’’ He made an effort to be kind. 

She did not look up. ‘‘Because I 
think you ought to give him a chance. 
He’s been with you for over two years 
now. He has a master’s license—I 
think he’ll make good.’’ She raised her 
eyelids. 

**Macklin’s all right where he is. Not 
quite the right type, you know. He'll 
never make a good captain, I’m afraid, 
Joyee. Of course there’s lots of things 
to consider in choosing a ship master 
... You realize that?’’ he struggled on. 

**Oh! I think you are unfair to him; 
you won't give him a chance to prove 
his worth!’’ 

‘‘I’m sorry. I’d like to give him a 
chance to show what he’s good for, but 
it’s no use. I’ve watched him for the 
past two years 4 

‘*But as a mate,’’ she interrupted. 
**You don’t know what he’d do as a e¢ap- 
tain. He’s never had a real chance— 
and now—when there is an opportunity 
you turn him down without a trial, 
without a hearing even. I—I had 
hoped—’’ she checked herself, blushed 
deeply. ‘‘I had thought you would 
consider Mr. Macklin for the place,’’ 
she amended in confusion. 

What was beneath her earnest desire 
Macklin get the place? He 
watched her, perplexed. Then his eyes 











to see 


lighted with understanding; he remem- 
bered that she had made a trip on the 
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Swan sometime before, in company with 
her mother, and that she had waxed en- 
thusiastie about Macklin at the time. 
But he had thought that it had all worn 
off; she had not spoken of him for 
weeks. As he eved her now, however, 
he was filled with misgivings. Macklin 
—of all men! He spoke frankly: 
**Surely you don’t cherish any no- 
tions as to Macklin, Joyvee? You don’t 


eare for him in a serious way?’’ His 
tone suggested that it was the most 


ridiculous thing imaginable. 

**Well—I think he is a gentleman and 
—deserves to be given his chance.’ 
Her voice was unsteady. She dodged the 
questions entirely. ‘‘I’ll always think 
you the most unfair man in the whole 
world if you ignore him—I know you 
want to be fair, but—but She 
hesitated, close to tears. 

Although he was not a little discon- 
certed by her manner for a moment, a de- 
cisive look soon came into his face. The 
undesirable romance must be stopped at 
any cost. He would show Macklin up in 
his true colors to her, prove that he 
lacked the traits of hardy manhood she 
believed him to possess and liked him 
for, and then get rid of him for all time. 
Yes, he would do it 

“*I’m willing to give Macklin a trial, 
Joyce. But you are going to be dis- 
appoint 1 

“You are a darling. I’m so glad! 
she burst forth, jumping to her feet and 
embracing him. 

Patting her hand awkwardly, he con- 
tinned : 

‘‘I’m going to let him take the Swan 
on a trial trip to Galveston and return. 
It’s going to be squarely up to him; if 
he makes good—all right ; if he does not 
he’ll have to take the consequences. 
That’s all. But I’m sure that he won’t 
though. ”’ 

**T know he’ll more than decide your 
keeping him in command of the ship, 
on this trial trip. I just know he will.”’ 
She straightened up and stood by his 
side for a moment. And then, with a 
hasty caress on his forehead, she started 
for the door. 

‘‘T really must be going,’’ she said, 
turning her radiant face toward him. 
‘*Bye bye,’’ she concluded, waving a 
hand at him playfully. 

‘*G’bye,’’ he ealled. Such a girl! he 
thought as he watched her walk to the 
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door. She brought more joy to his 
rather empty life than perhaps she 
would ever know. His face clouded 
a little. It had suddenly oceurred 
to him that he would some day 


lose her; she would get married, and 
they would drift apart. But it would 
not be soon. She was still but a child 
When she did marry eventually, 
however, it would be to some real he- 
man, of course ; and not a welching half- 
man like Macklin. His face hardened 
at the mere thought of him. He started 
to turn his attention to his work, paused 
for an instant, then hastily scribbled a 
note to the mate of the Swan, now 
lying at dock. He pressed a button on 
his desk, a grim smile on his face. 
‘*Give this to Mr. Macklin, person- 
ally,’’ he told the undersized clerk who 
appeared in response to his ring, hand- 
ing him the note. 


Aboard the Swan, a tall, slender 
young man of perhaps thirty-two sat on 
the leather settee in his cabin, a morose 
look on his face. During the two years 
he had been with the Humphrey Line he 
had seen captains come and go on the 
Swan, while he remained steadily in his 
position as mate, despite the fact that 
he had a master’s license. It was 
beyond him. And now old Ebbert was 
leaving. Doubtless another captain 
would be sent to command her and he 
would still continue as mate. He was 


bitter. The ambition to be a ship mas- 
ter burned fiercely in his breast. But 
it seemed so hopeless—so far away. He 


was a good mate; no less a man than 
Humphrey himself had eurtly told him 
that, more than once, when he had hesi- 
tatingly asked if his work was satisfac- 
tory. No promise of promotion. A 
good mate! He had added incentive 
now, too; there was Joyee. She would 
not evince continued interest in a mere 


plodding mate. And what would he 
tell her when he ealled that night? 
That Captain Ebbert had left and, 


despite the fact he was the logical man 
for the place, he would probably remain 
as chief mate? Of course she would say 
nothing, but she would be certain to 
blame him for his stationary position. 


He was being discriminated against, 
taken advantage of somehow. It wasn’t 
fair. There was no fairness in the 


shipping world 
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A sharp knock on the door caused him 
to look up with a start. 

**Come in,’’ he ealled, listlessly, to 
the youth standing in the doorway. 

‘“*Message from the Any 
answer?’ . 

Macklin tore it open with a quick 
movement, pulses athrob. The message 
was brief, even terse. He re-read it: 


boss. 


Mr. Macklin—Come to my office 
at once if you think you are quali- 
fied to command the Swan. 

A. B. Humphrey, Pres. 


A feeling of exultation gripped him. 
He stuffed the message into his pocket 
and looked over at the youth who had 
been waiting patiently. 

‘*Tell Mr. Humphrey I'll be right 
up,’ he told the clerk. 

Dressing hurriedly, his head in a tur- 
moil, he lost no time in presenting him- 
self at the ship owner’s office. The few 
minutes he was compelled to wait in the 
outer officer gave him time to think. 
He began to dread the interview. He 
knew that Humphrey would mince no 
words with him, being well aware that 
the austere owner was a hard man who 
not only expected but demanded much 
of his captains. 

‘*The boss’ll see you now,’’ the clerk 
told him crisply, hanging up the tele- 
phone receiver. 

Rising to his feet with a jump, Mack- 
lin pushed open the door that led to 
the ship owner’s private office and 
strode in, outwardly calm, but inwardly 
seething. The figure that sat at the 
desk did not look up as he entered. He 
walked up to the desk, swallowed, and 
looked down at the huge man busily en- 
gaged with his work. He cleared his 
throat uncomfortably. 

**T got your message—’’ he blurted 
out, taking a fresh grip on himself. 

‘*Yes!’’ the other man snapped out, 
throwing the pen he held in his hand 
down on the desk with a savage gesture. 
Brushing a batch of papers to one side 
with the other hand, he growled, ‘‘Sit 
down !”’ 

Macklin returned the other’s look, as 
he sat down, making no attempt to 
speak. He was not afraid of the man, 
he told himself. 

**So you think you can qualify as 
master of the Swan, eh?’’ The sarcasm 
was very thinly veiled. 
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‘Yes, sir; I know I ean. 

‘Know you ean, eh?’’ the other 
mocked. ‘‘We’ll see—we’ll seé about 
that. Here’s something for you to 
think about: the Swan is and has been 
dead weight on my hands for a long 
time; she hasn’t been making the 
profits she should for months. That’s 
the reason I let Captain Ebbert go. I 
gave him a chance and he fell down 
completely. Simply navigating a ship 
as master and making a ship pay are 
two different things. Unless a captain 
ean make good time and bring in big 
cargoes to my entire satisfaction, he’s 
not worth a hang to me, and I won’t 
have him around. You’ve been on the 
Swan long enough to know what you 
ean do. If you think you ean take over 
the tanker and do something with her, 
I’m willing to let you try—for one trip. 
But you must remember that unless you 
ean show me some real resu/ts on your 
trial trip, your resignation will be asked 
for immediately when you return. 
That’s all.’’ 

A feeling of resentment clawed in 
Macklin’s chest. The ship was carrying 
all that she was good for now. It was 
reckless folly to push a ship too far, 
especially at this season of the year. 
It might lead to appalling disaster. He 
felt the blood leave his face. The 
opinion of his brother officers was right : 
Humphrey was merciless. Macklin was 
tempted to unburden himself in a 
tirade at the sneering ship owner and 
stalk out of the office. He closed his 
hand over his cap, crushing it in a 
fierce grip. He might not get another 
ship in years if he refused to go... He 
did want a ship of his own. And there 
was Joyce; she wouldn’t understand if 
he turned the offer down. He opened 
his mouth to speak, moistened his lips, 
hesitated. 

‘“‘The Swan can’t carry much more 
eargo, sir; and I thought she was mak- 
ing good time now,’’ he blurted out. 

‘*Rot! Pure rot! She’s not doing 
anywhere near what she can do. But 
I’m not arguing the matter with you. 
Do you refuse to accept?’ 

Gripping the arms of the chair 
tightly, Macklin returned the other’s 
severe look unflinchingly. ‘‘No, sir; I 
aecept,’’ he flung back. 

‘All right,’’ was the growled re- 
sponse. ‘‘Run to Galveston in ballast. 
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Take cargo of crude there and proceed 
back to New York. Send your other in- 
structions down to the ship to-night, 
before you sail.’’ Turning away he 
began to study an abstract that lay on 
his desk. 

**Yes, sir.’’ Macklin looked at the 
energetic, burly figure seated at the 
desk, for a moment. No wishes of good 
luek, even mechanically expressed. No 
handshakes. No human qualities what- 
ever. He gritted his teeth and strode 
out of the office. Evidently Humphrey 
thought he wouldn’t make good. He 
would show him! 

He walked along the corridor, deter- 
mined to go at once back to the ship; 
but he decided to eall up Joyee first, 
and, if she were at home, to tell her of 
the promotion. He entered a telephone 
booth. 

Yes, she was at home, her mother in- 
formed ium. Just a minute... It was 
fine to hear his voice again—Been given 
command of the Swan?—Splendid !— 
Oh, it was too bad that he was leaving 
but since he was, couldn’t he 
come up for a little visit—right away? 
He would?—That would be lovely. 
She would be waiting for him 

Leaving the telephone booth he went 
directly to her home. She greeted him 
effusively. 

‘I’m so glad to hear of your promo- 
tion, Captain Macklin. It’s a delight- 
ful surprise,’’ she said naively. 

‘*But it’s only for a trial trip, Mr 
Humphrey says; and I may not ce 

“Oh, but I know you’ll make good. 
I just know it,’’ she insisted. 

‘I’m going to do my best. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is a hard man to please, though.’’ 

‘*Is he?’’ she asked in surprise. ‘‘I 
never thought so. He’s really a dear 
when you get to know him. Of course 
I don’t suppose I’d understand just 
what it is he expects of his captains; 
but whatever it is I do wish you would 
make an extra effort to please him this 
first trip. You’re going to, aren't 
you?’ 

‘‘I’m going to strain every nerve to 
make good, Joyee. I—I’m going to try 
to make a record!’’ Immediately after 
saying it he regretted it somehow. But 
it was what she expected him to say. 
He saw her face clow. She was more 
than casually interested in him, he de- 
cided! 


so soon, 
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‘‘Do try, Robert—I know you will,’’ 
she assured him. 

‘*T will!’’ He was now fully deter- 
mined to come up to her expectations of 
him. He hastily consulted his watch 
and rose regretfully. 

**T really must be going. I must at- 
tend to some matters aboard—get things 
straightened out before we sail. We 
leave for Galveston in a few hours, you 
know.’’ He stretched out his hand. 

‘““You are going to Galveston?’’ She 
grasped his hand warmly. ‘‘ Why, 
mother and I are going to Galveston at 
the end of the week. We may come 
back with you!’’ 

‘‘Fine!’’ he answered. ‘“‘I’m going 
to look for you.’’ He was genuinely 
pleased at the prospect, yet felt a 
strange sense of misgiving. 

‘*Good luck,’’ she ealled after him. 
‘*And au revoir until we see you in 
Galveston.”’ 

Walking up the gangplank and 
aboard the Swan with buoyant tread, 
he headed for his new cabin—the mas- 
ter’s eabin. 

Seating himself before the roll-top 
desk there, he decided to eall the chief 
engineer and have a talk with him. He 
would not wait until after the ship had 
sailed, but would inform the chief at 
once precisely what he purposed to do. 
The chief could be of material assistance 
in making a good showing. He sent the 
third mate for the grumpy oldster who 
was the chief engineer on the Swan. 

Barely five minutes had elapsed, dur- 
ing which time he had outlined in his 
mind just what he would tell the chiet, 
when a slightly stooped, massive crea- 
ture, clad in blue denim, appeared in the 
doorway. The chief was apparently 
scowling at him. But there was some- 
thing interesting about that scowl: it 
was habitual. 

‘‘Send for me?” His deep tones 
were almost a growl. 

‘*Yes, Chief. Come in. Sit down. 
Want to talk to you for a few minutes.’ 

With a grunt the chief entered, drew 
up a chair, sat down. 

Speedily Macklin told him about the 
promotion, and then plunged into the 
real object of sending for him: 

‘‘T’m going to put it squarely up to 
you, Chief. I want to make good on 
this ship and need your help. If I can 
make some kind of showing on this trip 


I'll be solid with Humphrey. I’m not 
going to waste words. You’ve known 
me for the past two years. Now, what I 
want to do is make a record. You 
know what I mean—a big cargo and a 
quick passage. Will you help?’’ 

‘‘Umph! I’ve known you for the last 
two years all right, and always thought 
you had some sense. I see you’ve gone 
erazy now. You know as well as I do, 
Macklin, that the Swan is doing all 
she’s good for safely—right now.’’ The 
chief was always blunt and direct. 

‘*Leave the personalities out, Chief. 
And remember I’m captain of this ship 
now.’’ He spoke with unexpected as- 
perity. ‘‘She’s not carrying all she’s 
good for I tell you; and you know that. 
I counted on your willing codperation 
and decided on this frank talk, but if 
you’re going to take that attitude——”’ 

‘“‘Umph! Can’t give you any more 
revolutions on the wheel. Going the 
limit now. If you’re fool enough, you 
ean load her heavier. It’s up to you, 
not me. What’s come over you any- 
way, Mackl—uh—Captain?”’ 

‘‘How much more cargo than we’ve 
been carrying do you think the ship’ll 
safely stand?”’ 

‘**No more! Hang it man, you know 
she won't stand any more; but there’s 
room for about eight thousand barrels 
more than we’ve been carrying lately. 
You know that. If you’re thinking of 
overloading her just to make some fool 
reeord se 

‘*We’re going to load to capacity 
this trip and in the future, I tell you, 
Chief. J say so. And I’m going to de- 
pend on you giving her all she’s got for 
speed.’’ He spoke with a snap. 

‘“‘Up to you.’’ The chief rose from 
his chair. ‘‘Do what I ean. You don't 
realize what you’re thinking of doing, 
Ill tell you that.’’ He paused, looked 
at the other searchingly. ‘‘Ever hear 
of a ship buckling from the strain— 
tankers especially—when they’ve been 
overloaded and crowded to the limit, in 
a heavy sea?’’ 

Macklin winced. The mere thought 
of such a disaster frightened him. It 
was the one thing he had always feared. 
True, it had not happened often; but 
there had been a number of instances of 
too heavily loaded tankers disappearing 
mysteriously. The reason was 
obvious in most cases, though there had 
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never been definite proof. He tried to 
console himself with the thought that 
the Swan was a strong, well-made ship 
and that such a thing could never hap- 
pen to it. The Swan was capable of 
taking on more cargo safely. Of course 
it was. . . Still the thought stuck: 
the tragic horror might take place! He 
could load a safe cargo and come back, 
only to be discharged as a spineless ship 
master. Or he could take the chance 
and continue as master of his own ship. 
Joyce would be proud of him. 
He set his jaws, looked over 
chief. 

‘Yes, I’ve heard of ships buckling 
from the strain, Chief. But there’s 
never been any proof that they went 
down because of overloading. Besides, 
a ship of the size and strength of the 
Swan is a different matter. There’s 
no danger whatever. We’re going to 
earry larger cargoes.’’ 


‘‘No proof, hah? Ho! 


at the 


ho! That’s 


good. Think the lads who went down’d 
come back and tell you about it? Re- 
member about the Hasselite that dis- 


appeared last year? She was a tanker, 
and bigger and stronger than this tub 
by a mile. I'll tell you one thing: if 
I was a younger man I wouldn’t make 
the trip back with you for a million 
dollars—unless you changed your mind 
by then. Getting old,’’ he rumbled 
on, ‘‘and ‘tain’t so easy for a man of 
my years to get another ship. Go 
ahead. Sink us. Won’t make much 
difference to me. Haven’t got far to 


go anyway now. I’ve had my day.”’ 
Macklin pondered the matter as 
calmly as he could. The chief was 


right ina way. There was danger from 
overloading. His ambition slowly oozed 
from his body; his buoyancy ebbed. He 
wasn’t afraid of the sea, of the com- 
mand, of anything, except that he knew 
it to be hazardous to press things too 


far. There were safe limits. For an 
instant he wished he was mate again 
with no large responsibilities. Fear 


gripped him. But there was no back- 
ing down now. His chance had come 
and he would make the most of it. 


As the Swan was being tied up in 
Galveston, a feeling of elation came 
over him. He had succeeded in lopping 
one day off the schedule. Everything 
had played into his hands: the weather 
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been ideal, the sea reasonably 
smooth for December—even the old 
chief had apparently been doing his 
utmost in making the quick passage 
possible. Luck had been with him. 

Looking down on the main deck, he 
noted, with further satisfaction, that 
the chief was standing by the huge gate 
valve with his men, ready to make the 
connection between the eight-inch hoses 
lying on the dock and the ship’s main 
line pipe, through which the oil would 
pour under pressure into the various 
holds. There would be no loss of time. 
The chief was ready to connect up as 
soon as the men on the dock swung the 
hoses aboard. Evidently the chief was 
actually trying to help him all he eould. 
He looked on approvingly. The ship 
would be ready to leave for the open 
sea by nightfall; certainly not more 
than eight or nine hours would be re- 
quired to load the eargo of crude oil. 

Busied with the many details, Mack- 
lin was not able to emerge from his 
cabin for more than an hour. There 
were the usual number of officials to be 
taken care of—port captain, company 
agent, quarantine officer, pilot, repre- 
sentatives of the oil concern, and the 
rest, and of course a batch of papers to 
be gone over carefully. His cabin had 
been a scene of great activity. Now it 
simply reeked with stale cigar and to- 
bacco smoke. He was glad to be able 
to step out on the quarter deck for a 
breathing spell. Everything had been 
disposed of without a hitch. Now he 
wanted to relax from the tension, and 
take a breath of air. 

From the quarter deck he allowed his 
gaze to wander out toward the dock. 
He saw two connected to the 
ship’s mains, thrashing about like giant 
cobras, so great was the pressure of the 
oil flowing into them. For a mo- 
ment he watched them, fascinated by 
the savage, ungainly movements. In 
his imagination those violently lashing 
hose-lines became enormous vipers, 
fastened head and tail, doing their ut- 
most to free themselves. A terrifying 
thought came to his mind: supposing 
one or the other—or both—should sud- 
denly break loose because of the ex- 
treme pressure put on them in order 
not to delay the ship? Some one would 
surely be killed. He recovered himself : 
they would not break; they were strong 





hoses, 
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Crude oil flowed through those hose 
lines at the rate of eight thousand bar- 
rels an hour, he estimated in his mind. 
Fully that much, if not more. He con- 
tinued to gaze at the hose-lines intently 
for a short interval more, then abruptly 
turned away: there was something 
about them that was unaccountably 
terrifying. ‘*Too much high-pressure— 
too much speed,’’ he mumbled, with 
eyes fixed straight ahead. 

He sat down on a deck chair with a 
sigh. He was tired; that was the 
trouble. He relaxed in the chair. 

Sometime later he heard voices en- 
gaged in spirited wrangling directly 
outside his eabin door. Swinging 
around in his chair he saw the chief 
engineer and the first mate arguing 
vehemently. He rose to his feet. 

‘*What’s this?’’ he asked with au- 
thority. 

The mate spoke up first. ‘‘He’s try- 
ing to tell me how much eargo to take 





aboard. You gave me orders, sir ve 
‘Go on with you—I’ll explain it,”’ 
the chief interrupted, sauntering into 


the cabin. Not to be put off, the mate 
followed him in. 

‘Well? What’s it all about, mate?”’ 
He turned to the mate, ignoring the 
chief. 

‘You gave me orders, sir, to load to 
as close to 80,000 barrels as I ecould—all 
the ship would carry. The chief says 
he'll give the signal on the whistle for 
them to shut down the pumps ashore, 
and that hell shut down the ship’s 
pumps, as soon as we get 70,000 barrels 
aboard. That’s what it’s about, sir,’’ 
the youthful mate replied. 


‘‘All right, mate. Go back to your 
duties. I'll talk with the chief.’’ 
“Yes, sir.’’ The mate gave the 


chief a triumphant grin as he stepped 
through the door. 

‘‘Umph!”’’ the chief exploded, eyeing 
the captain belligerently. 

“It’s my orders, Chief. There’s no 
chance for an argument about it. 
What’s the idea of your usurping the 
eaptain’s authority ?”’ 

“‘T thought you had come to your 
senses by this time, that’s all.’ He 
paused. ‘‘I’ve tried to help you all I 
could so far, Captain, but this is going 
too far. The ship won't stand it, man. 
Hang it, she won’t stand it!”’ 


‘*] know you’ve helped me, Chief. 


3ut my orders are for the 80,000 bar. 
rels—and 80,000 we'll take.’’ He spoke 
with emphasis. 

‘Good heaven, Captain! You don’t 
know what you are doing. I’m a 
erabbed old seadog, I know; but I’ve 
got a better idea what the structure of 
a ship like this one will stand than you 
have. Grant me that, Captain. I’ve 
kicked around the sea in a hundred 
ships in my time. I know machinery 
and metal. It’s my business. And I 
tell you, Captain, it’s dangerous to load 
this ship so heavy. You might get away 
with it this time—and you might not— 
I don’t know. You might get away 
with it a good many times, but sooner 
or later something’s going to snap. 
I’d like to see you make good and am 
willing to do all that’s reasonable to 
help. I’m only saying this for your 
own good, sir ’? He lowered his 
voice. ‘‘Of course it don’t matter much 
to an old duffer like me, that’s got so 
near to the end of his rope anyway ; but 
how about yourself?’ 

This constant reiteration of impend- 
ing danger, touching a tender spot, 
almost unnerved Macklin now. ‘‘ Don’t 
get excited, Chief. Nothing’s going to 
happen,’’ was all he was able to say. 

At this reply the chief grunted some- 
thing unintelligible. Then he went on: 
**Did all I eould. Suit yourself. If 
we run into thick weather and she 
buckles from the strain, you'll be with 
the rest of us.’’ 

There it was 





again! Forecasting 


disaster of the most horrible sort. 
Buekling in a storm. Macklin could 
hardly control himself. His mouth felt 
dry. A captain had to carry large 


cargoes in order to hold his command. 
Other ship masters were doing it. . . . 
He glanced over at the chief who was 
eyeing him intently. Should he heed 
the chief’s and his own subconscious 
warning? It meant failure! What 
would she think of him? She wouldn't 
understand. . . . He closed his 
fists tightly. 

‘‘We'll load to the 80,000, Chief.’’ 
His voice was tense with emotion. 

‘Right.’” The chief spoke gruffly, 
moving toward the door. 

Macklin slumped into a chair and 
would doubtlessly have struggled with 
vague apprehensions had not the pilot 
appeared almost as soon as he sat down. 
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It would be fully another hour before 
they were ready to sail, he told the 
pilot. He planned to take on a some- 
what larger cargo than the old captain 
had been taking. The pilot was neither 
impressed nor surprized. He merely 
nodded. 

Almost before Macklin realized it, 
everything was in readiness for the de- 
parture. Lines were cast off and the 
ship was headed for the open sea. 
Somehow, not until after the pilot had 
left the ship at the pilot station, and 
he was sailing along on his own, did he 
think of Joyee again. She had not 
come. And he, strangely, was not sorry 
that she had not. It was as well. Some- 
time later, perhaps. But he 
did hope that she would be in New 
York when the ship arrived there. 

He spent the early part of the eve- 
ning on the bridge with his watch of- 
ficer, going below to his cabin just as 
seven bells struck. Everything was go- 
ing smoothly. He entered his cabin. 

Not feeling the least sleepy, he drew 
up a chair before his desk and began 
filing away some papers strewn about 
on it. Hearing a knock on the door, he 
paused in his work. 

**Come in!”’ he said, without turning 
his head. 

‘““A message for you, sir,’’ the radio 
man informed him. 

Turning around, he reached for the 
message eagerly. He smiled a little as 
he read it. It ran: 


Galveston Tex 
Captain Macklin 
SS Swan 
You left too soon. Mother 
and I going back on the Gull. Prob- 
ably pass en route. Good luck to 
you. . 


Sorry. 


Ar vee. 


‘*No answer yet,’’ he told the wait- 
ing radio man. ‘‘I’ll have one for you 
later—when the Gull clears Galveston. 
Probably just entering port now. Keep 
a sharp lookout for the Gull’s eall and 
let me know as soon as you hear it.”’ 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

He read the radiogram again. It 
pleased him. He could feel her very 
presence in the Well, he 
would come up to her expectations of 
him. He recalled that the Gull was a 


message. 
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sister ship, a tanker also in the service 
of the Humphrey Line. As he did not 
remember seeing the vessel while pass- 
ing out of port, or thus far, he won- 
dered when the ship would dock, when 
it would leave port. But there was no 
worry about that. It was possible that 
the Gull had passed them earlier in the 
evening. The radio man would let him 
know later. . . . He would then 
send a little message to Joyee, and com- 
pute the time and day when the 
speedier vessel would pass. For of 
course it would pass—easily—before 
New York was reached. He rose from 
his desk and headed for his bunk to 
retire for the night. 

It was late the following afternoon 
that the radio man informed him that 
the Gull had cleared Galveston at three 
Pp. M. and was destined for New York. 
He hastily seribbled off a message to 
Joyee. It read: 


SS Swan 

Joyce Humphrey 

SS Gull 

Sorry you missed the Swan but 
many thanks for good wishes. Going 
to watch sharply for the Gull. Will 
salute you and the ship when pass- 
ing. Anxiously looking forward see- 
ing you New York. Best wishes for 
pleasant voyage. 


Robert. 
‘*Get this off right away,’’ he or- 
dered. 
Only a few minutes had elapsed 


when the radio man returned. 

‘“‘The transmitter has broken down, 
sir. Transformer burned out and no 
repair parts. I just started calling the 
Gull when the transformer went up in 
smoke. The Gull heard me and is now 
trying to find out what ship called. I 
didn’t have time to sign my eall letters. 
I can’t do a thing—there’s no emer- 
gency set aboard——”’ 

Macklin frowned deeply, feeling in- 
clined to berate the youth, but thought 
better of it. He was sorry the message 
would not be delivered to the girl, but 
he could explain it to her later. 

‘* Ali right, Sparks,’’ he said. ‘* De- 
stroy the radiogram if your outfit has 
gone for keeps.’ 

‘*I’m going to try to fix it, sir.’ 

**All right. Do what you can with it. 








we 
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Let me know when you get it fixed. 
Better keep the message then, if you 
think you can repair the breakdown. 
But let me know before you send it. I 
may want to change it.’’ 

As soon as the radio man had left 
Macklin began making computations as 
to when the Gull would pass. His 
figures showed that, taking into con- 
sideration the speed of the two vessels, 
making allowance for currents and all 
possible contingencies, the Gull would 
pass them at some point about one hun- 
dred miles southeast of Cape Hatteras. 
He gave orders to all of his watch of- 
ficers to keep a constant lookout for the 
ship after the Swan passed through the 
Florida Straits. 

In crossing the Gulf everything had 
been running along so smoothly, with 
calm seas and no mishaps of any sort 
that Macklin began to wonder why he 
had felt any misgivings at the outset. 
But the passage up the Atlantic coast 
was not going to be so uneventful, it 
appeared. Rough seas were encount- 
ered from the very first, and strong 
head winds persisted unabated. 

It was not, however, until the Swan 
was nearly half way up the coast that 
tne captain felt acute alarm. The wind 
had inereased in foree considerably 
and the sea became a thing to inspire 
actual fear. The waves rose high, leav- 
ing deep troughs into which the ship 
was plunged, only to be followed by 
mountains of water which flooded the 
decks. Macklin, standing on the bridge, 
was torn between a horrible dread that 
the ship would not stand the terrific 
strain it was being subjected to, and 
the strong impulse to relieve the stress 
on the vessel by emptying some of the 
eargo overboard. Steadying himself by 
hanging onto a stanchion, he was about 
to surrender his resolve to win recogni- 
tion from Humphrey and enthusiastic 
praise from Joyce, by throwing some of 
the cargo into the sea, when he saw a 
ship bearing down upon them. He 
watched it. It might be the Gull. 
Closer and closer it crept up. He 
reached for his binoculars. It was the 
Gull! He reached for the whistle lever 
and closed his hand over it. He kept 
his eyes riveted to the ship. Now they 
were nearly abeam. He would salute 
the ship. Joyce would understand. It 
flashed across his mind that the Gull 
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Ter- 
weather, 

He nearly lost his balance as a 
gigantic wave washed over with a loud 


‘arrying too much cargo. 
strain on a ship this 


was 
rifie 


erash. He steadied himself and looked 
again. They were abeam! Watching 
the Gull intently, he closed his hands 
over the whistle lever firmly and was 
about to swing it down smartly for the 
passing salute when he froze in his 
tracks, absolutely unable to move a 
muscle. 

For before his horrified gaze he saw 
one end of the Gull lift sharply out of 
the water, accompanied by a deafening 


roar. Sounds of thick metal plates be- 
ing ripped apart. A great explosion. 
A blinding tongue of flame. Noise of 


boiling water. A sharp hiss : 
And all that remained upon the surface 
of the turbulent ocean where once there 
was a ship was a wreath of thick black 
smoke mingled with clouds of steam. 
The whistle lever was pressed down by 
his nerveless hand, setting up a pene- 
trating shriek. He wilted to the deck 
inert. Dimly he realized that some one 
had shut the whistle off. He struggled 
to his feet, his body covered with a cold 
sweat. Everything seemed strange. He 
felt weak. Hanging onto the rail in 
front of him, it seemed he would have 
to let go. When he felt strong arms 
take hold of him he was glad. He 
wanted to speak, but couldn’t. 

‘*You better go below, sir,’’ he heard 
the mate say unsteadily. 

‘*Below — below — yes,”’ he 
out. 

Grasping hold of the rail in a fresh 
grip he made an effort to control him- 


gasped 


self. ‘‘All right—all right—Mate,’’ he 
choked. ‘‘I’m all right—now.’’ Then 


he shook off the mate’s steadying hand 
and went gropingly down with the com- 
panion to his eabin. 

Staggering inside, he sank into a 
chair and tried to collect himself. The 
enormity of the disaster gripped him. 
‘*Joyee!’’ he choked. ‘‘Gone—gone!”’ 

The creaking and groaning of his own 
ship came to his ears. The noise of the 
rushing water and the great detonating 
smash as it hit the ship broadside again 
and again chilled him. His ship might 
be the next! With an agonized ery, he 
struggled to his feet and unhooked the 
telephone with trembling hands. .He 
pressed the button that would bring the 
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chief to the telephone. Oh—the chief 


would never come. . . . A sharp 
click. A voice spoke to him through 
the receiver. He lost no time in 


saying : 

‘‘Get the pumps going, Chief—dump 
10,000 barrels of the cargo into the 
sea—right away! Ship won’t stand 
it—too much strain—-hurry! Yes—yes 
Oh—don’t rub it in now—for 
heaven’s sake get going!’’ He banged 
up the receiver-transmitter and walked 
swayingly back to his chair. It was 
done. He was finished as a ship master. 
But what did it matter now? He sat 
in his chair motionless, features drawn 
and colorless. 

Feeling a hand on his shoulder, he 
looked up to see the tanned, wrinkled 
old face of the chief. He did not offer 
to speak to him—just gazed at the 
rough countenance that seemed to be 
working nervously. The chief appar- 
ently wanted to say something, for he 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but 
closed it again. 

‘‘I’m done for, Chief; but I don’t 
care now,’’ he said, breaking the silence. 
And then, with a shake in his voice: 
“I tried and failed, Chief si 

‘‘I know—I know—I saw, Captain.’ 
He seemed to be having difficulty in 
speaking. ‘* But if Humphrey fires you, 
Captain—I go too.’’ He hesitated, as 
if ashamed of himself for some reason, 
then continued: ‘‘Come, Captain, buck 
up! Got the 10,000 ‘most all out, and 
the weather is moderating some, too.’’ 

‘*Yes—all right, Chief. It got me a 
little—it’s all right now.’’ 

‘*Sure, everything’s all right now, 
Captain.’’ The chief spoke with feigned 
brusqueness. And then with a firm pat 
on the other’s shoulder he withdrew. 

There was a quick knock on the door. 
And before Macklin could say a word, 
the radio man rushed into the cabin, 
wearing a scared look. 

‘*Radio set all fixed—after a fashion, 
You said to see about that message 
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sir. 
before I sent it so I ts 
‘‘Bring that message to me _ here, 


Sparks,’’ he interrupted, in a strange 
voice. Heavens! to be reminded of it so 
callously. The youth could not have 
known that it was the Gull that went 
down. He reached for a pad and began 


scribbling hastily. 
‘*Here’s a message for you to send, 
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he choked out, finally, holding out a 
brief radiogram which read: 


Humphrey 
New York 

Gull buckled and sank with ex- 
plosion while abeam. Have light- 
ened Swan 10,000 barrels on account 
severe strain due rough weather. 
Consider this my resignation. Have 
relief captain as soon as quarantine 
reached. 


Macklin. 


**Get it off right away,’’ he directed. 

Hours went by. The storm abated 
perceptibly. Still in the grip of the 
great shock and the crushing grief, 
prospect of better weather furnished 
him little satisfaction. As he was 
about to go up on the bridge, the radio 
man handed him a radiogram. <A grim 
smile twitched at his mouth as he read: 


Macklin 
SS Swan 
Message received. Say nothing 


about Gull when arriving port until 
you me. Meet you quarantine. 
Acknowledge. 


see 
Humphrey. 


His grim amusement at Humphrey’s 
entreaty to say nothing, changed to 
horror when he realized that nothing 
had been said about Joyee. Did Hum- 
phrey hold her life as cheaply as that? 
It was uncanny. 

““An answer, sir?’’ 

““Yes. Write it out yourself, Sparks. 
Just say ‘message received.’ ”’ 


No sooner had the ship reached quar- 
antine when MHumphrey’s launch 
steamed alongside. He lost no time in 
climbing up the Jacob’s ladder that 
was lowered for him. Through the 
doorway of his cabin Macklin watched 
the ponderous figure of the owner come 
over the side. He saw him walk con- 
fidently toward the for’ard part of the 
ship. 

He decided to have it over with 
Humphrey as quickly as possible. Fail- 
ure as a ship master did not matter 
now. <A lump came into his throat for 
a moment as thought of the tragic hor- 
ror he had witnessed came again to his 
mind. Just then he saw Humphrey 
coming up at a brisk pace. 
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Humphrey did 
‘*Want 
The 


‘*Hello, Captain.’’ 
not bother to extend his hand. 
to talk to you. Close the door.”’ 
owner was all business at once. 

Macklin closed the door with a quick 
movement and remained standing. He 
watched Humphrey draw up a chair 
and sit down. 

‘*No use wasting time,’’ the owner 
went on, in the crisp tone that was pe- 
culiarly his. ‘‘I don’t want you going 
around talking about that ship buck- 
ling or saying that you dumped some 


of your cargo overboard. Can’t do 
anything to me, but the newspapers 
might take it up and make a mess. Of 


course you’re through as ship master, 
but és 
Macklin laughed 





harshly, terribly. 
It interrupted and disconcerted the 
owner. It struck Macklin as_ being 
fiendish. The man showed no interest in 
his own niece even, to say nothing of 
the lives of the others aboard the Gull. 
He was just afraid of the publicity. 
Even the loss of Joyee did not perturb 
this cold-blooded creature. 

‘‘Don’t forget,’’ he began, in a me- 
tallie voice, ‘‘that others saw the Gull 
buckle and go down besides me. The 
chief engineer and the mate saw it as 
well as I. Oh, I know you could get 
around it if the mate chose to say any- 
thing, which he hardly will; you’d say 
it was due to the storm and outside your 
control or the captain’s—and you’d 
probably get away with it. As for the 
chief, you’d say the same thing, and if 
he ‘spoke about the 10,000 barrels being 
emptied into the sea you’d probably say 
it was done to calm the seas—and get 
away with that too. But with what I 
saw and know it wouldn’t be so easy. 
You figured it all out, I know,’’ he went 
on cynically. ‘‘You might even be 
willing to pay me to keep quiet. If 
that was your intention in seeing me 
I'll you a lot of trouble. 
wouldn’t take a cent of your rotten 
money. What kind of a man do you 
think I am? A _ blood-sucking hyena 
like you? 

**T’ve watched you drive your cap- 
tains and your ships to the limit for the 
past two years. It was drive—drive— 
drive without let-up. You know why 
the Gull went down as well as I do. 
Overloading! Go ahead, blacklist me— 
break me—smash me for what I’ve done 


save 
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I expect it. 


He 


But 
paused to 
Humphrey did not 


and dared say to you. 
watch out for me!’’ 
eatch his breath. 
offer to speak. 

‘*T have just started talking,’’ he re. 
sumed. ‘‘But don’t look so alarmed 
and worried: I’m not going to say 
much more to you. I’m nearly through 
—send along your captain to relieve 
me; the sooner he comes the _ better. 
You’re going to hear more from me, 
Why—why—’”’ He raised his voice in 
horror. ‘‘I never believed you were such 
a human snake. You—you don’t even 
care that your niece was aboard and 
went down He could not go on. 

Humphrey jumped out of his chair, 
‘*What’s that, man? Speak! What’s 
that? My niece? Joyee? What about 
her? Good heavens, man! Joyce on 
the Gull? Speak, man! Say 
thing!’’ He grabbed at the other’s arm. 

Not a little taken aback, Macklin 
reached in his pocket for the radiogram 
he had received from her and handed 
it over. 

There was a deathly silence as Hum- 
phrey read the wireless message fev- 
erishly. 

‘“‘My God! Joyee—!’’ he gasped, 
and then sank into a chair, his jaw 
sagging, the radiogram clutched in his 
hand. 

Macklin looked at him pityingly at 
first, then his face became set. A tense 
quiet settled in the cabin, broken only 
by the labored breathing of the two 
men. The ship swayed uneasily at 
anchor. A clock fussily ticking away 
the unheeded seconds obtruded itself 
in the scene like the steady pounding 
of a mighty sledge. Neither man 
moved a muscle. A shout from some- 
where outside sounded as if from an- 
other world. And then came a rap— 
rap—rap on the door, not loud but im- 
perative. Both men were startled by 
the suddenness of it. Humphrey 
straightened up with a jerk, his eyes 
still blank. Macklin went to the door 
in one jump, opened it, and fell back. 

‘““Why, Captain Macklin! ... And 
Uncle Albert! . Why—wha—what 
—Oh! this is terrible!’’ She turned 
toward Macklin: ‘‘Then you didn’t 
find out—by wireless—that I didn’t go 
—on the Gull. Oh! I thought you 
would I only came to——’’ She 
began to ery. 
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‘‘Our wireless broke down,’’ Macklin 
found himself saying dazedly. And 
then: ‘‘Go to your unele, Joyee; he 
needs you.”’ 

But the form in the chair had risen 
and was dashing across the cabin, wild- 
eved. ‘* Jovee! Joyee! Speak to me. 
My little girl.’ He gathered her in his 
arms, and, to Macklin’s amazement, 
covered her face with caresses. 

Macklin hastily slid out of the door 
and went below to the saloon, closing 
the door after him. He sat down by 
the table there and took his face in his 
hands. He felt a great heaviness on his 
chest. He could not think. Minutes 
slipped by Vaguely he was aware 
of the door being opened and closed. 
He felt a hand upon his shoulder. He 
did not look up. A soft, tremulous 


voice began speaking to him. He lis- 
tened intently. 
“I’m awfully sorry—’’ it said. 


‘*Tell me—tell 


’? 


He raised his head. 
me, Joyee, how you come to be here. 
It was hardly more than a whisper. 
He still seemed to think she was an 
apparition of some sort. 

‘*Well—we changed our minds at the 
last minute—mother and I—and went 
to Heuston instead of coming back on 
the Gull. Oh dear! Why didn’t I let 
you know. Oh please forgive me—and 
then after getting back this afternoon 
I went to the office. There I heard 
about the Gull’’—her voice broke—‘so 
I thought I’d come right down just to 
make sure you didn’t think But I 
thought you had found out I wasn’t on 
Oh, it’s all my fault. I should 
have sent you a radiogram letting you 
know, and wired poor uncle about my 
plans. I’m so sorry—but won’t you 
forgive me?’’ 

‘*It’s easy to forgive you, Joyee. I'll 
gladly do that,’’ he took hold of one 
of her hands unconsciously. ‘‘But I’m 
not the man—you thought—your uncle 
and I—’’ he broke off incoherently. 

‘What are you talking about?’’ She 
put her other arm around his neck. 
“You're not going to resign. We 
won't let you! He told me——’’ 

“You wouldn’t, Joyee, but your uncle 
and I have had an understanding. You 
may want me to continue, but it’s too 
late to talk about that now. I’ve re- 
signed.’’ He couldn’t tell her that he 








had been fired. 


‘*He told me you said you were going 
to leave, and sent me down to get you. 
He wants to talk with you about it. He 
wants you to stay.”’ 

Macklin did not believe it. She might 
have prevailed upon her uncle, in his 
excitement, to retain him in the employ 
of the company possibly. After what 
had taken place, however, Humphrey 
and he would always be at odds. He 
had had enough of Humphrey and his 
methods. ‘‘I don’t think he and I could 
come to terms, Joyee,’’ he said. 

The door to the saloon opened sud- 
denly. Humphrey walked in. The 
little flurry of haste with which Joyce 
sprang away from Macklin did not seem 
to econeern him. He seemed to be think- 
ing earefully as he looked from her to 
Macklin. 

‘“*Will you reconsider your resigna- 
tion, Captain?’’ he said, trying vainly 
to make his voice business-like. 

Macklin merely shook his head. 

Jovee became tearful as she looked 
from one to the other and seemed at 
a loss to understand. 

Humphrey nodded stiffly, and then 
looked at Joyee as much as if to say: 
‘‘T’ve done my part; what did I tell 
vou?’’ Aloud, he said: 

**Come, Jovee ; let us be going.’ 
He slipped an arm through hers. 

She stood obdurate, refused to move. 
‘Why won't vou reconsider your resig- 
nation, Captain Macklin?’’ she asked in 
pained tones. 

Avoiding her eyes, Macklin turned to- 
ward Humphrey. Humphrey would 
have to answer that question; he would 
not. That the ship owner did not want 
him as a captain, or in any eapacity, he 
subconsciously knew. He had _ broken 
down Humphrey’s reserve. If he did 
continue as master it would be to run 
a ship as he thought best and not in ae- 
cepting the owner’s unreasonable man- 
dates. Of course Humphrey knew that. 
And he knew the play thus far to get 
him to reconsider was done to please the 
girl. While he was looking for the ship 
owner to answer the girl’s question, an 
awkward situation was saved by the 
timely appearance of the pilot. 

“‘Ye'll havta hurry, Cap’n, if yer 
goin’ to make the tide,’’ the pilot 
blurted out unceremoniously. 

Humphrey sprang into the breach. 
‘*The deuce with the tide: we dock in 
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the morning,’’ he blazed, with a dash of 
his old fire. 

**Right, sir.”’ 

Silence reigned in the saloon for a 
few seconds, and then the chief knocked 
on the door and strode in. 

The chief, sizing up the unusual 
scene, thought that Humphrey was in 
the act of dismissing Macklin. 

‘‘Count me out too,’’ he boomed, 
glaring at Humphrey. ‘‘I’m through, 


too. I go with Captain Macklin. Had 
enough of you and your ships.’”’ 
Humphrey looked at Macklin with 


something akin to an unexpressed hope 
in his eyes—a hope that he would not 
re-open the story of the tragedy again, 
in the presence of the girl. Another 
awkward silence. The chief seemed 
nonplused. 

‘*Stand by, Chief. I haven’t left 
yet.’’ Macklin found his voice. There 
would be no further scenes at any rate 
He owed that much to Joyee. 

The chief blinked and cleared his 
throat with a kind of deep gurgle. 
‘*All right, sir; if you’re staying it’s 
all right.’’ 

As the chief left the room Hum- 
phrey’s eyes lighted up with something 
like gratitude. But his face remained 
impassive. He started for the door. 

‘*T’m going outside to see about my 
launch,’’ he flung over his shoulder. 
‘*Back in a minute.’’ The words were 
whipped out in a second and he was 
gone. 

Macklin rose to his feet slowly. Joyce 
rushed to his side and grasped his arm 
impulsively. 

‘‘I’m awfully sorry about all this 
dreadful affair—about the Gull I mean 
—but it wasn’t any one’s fault, was it? 
It couldn’t be helped, could it?”’ 

‘*No—it couldn’t be helped—no one’s 
fault, Jovee.’ It was difficult to say 
it, but he could not tell her the truth. 

‘*Oh—I’ve been wondering. I’ve had 
the silliest notion that you blamed 
Unele Albert for it. Of course now 
that you say it was no one’s fault I 
ean't think that.’’ She changed the 
subject. ‘‘You’re not going to leave us, 


>»? 


are you, Robert! 
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He drew her close, an 


put 
around her and kissed her fervently. 
*‘T had never dreamed you cared go 


arm 


much—until to-day. 
you——”’ 

“‘And I you, Robert.’’ Then she 
shifted to the subject that seemed to 
concern her most deeply. ‘‘You’re not 
going to leave us, are you?’ 

He said nothing for an interminable 


I’ve always loved 


time. How could he answer her? She 
did not know the facts of the case. 
How could he tell her? 

Hearing sounds of hurrying foot- 


steps outside the door, they let go of 
each other. He had not answered. 

Humphrey sauntered into the room. 
**Launch all ready,’’ he said, in brisk 
tones, not in keeping with his drawn 
features. He looked at Joyce. 

She rushed toward him. ‘‘You’re 
not going to let Captain Macklin resign 


—he’s not going to leave us, is he?” 
Eyeing her steadily for a moment, 
Humphrey turned toward the sober 


figure standing beside the table, and 
said a trifle harshly, ‘‘ It’s all settled, 
Captain?”’ 

Macklin studied his employer’s eyes 
for an instant. Compressing his lips 
with determination, he nodded. 

**I’m staying,’” he replied firmly. 

No sooner had he said this than the 
girl beamed upon him through rapidly 
gathering tears, then quickly turned 
around and looked straight up into the 
face of the ship owner. 

“Oh, I’m so glad Captain Macklin’s 
not leaving, aren’t you?’’ she asked, a 
little tremble in her voice. 

**Yes,’’ came the reluctant response. 
The fact that it was uttered through set 
jaws caused the girl no concern; she 
did not notice it. And, laying her head 
on his breast immediately after he had 
spoken, she did not know that in the 


next moment he directed an almost 
savage glance toward Macklin. 
Just the faintest trace of a smile 


twitched at the corners of Macklin’s 
mouth, slightly relieving the tenseness 
of his expression as he, returning the 
other’s hostile stare for a second, walked 
quietly from the room. 
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WHEN BARNUM 


WAS MAYOR 


By Harvey W. Root 
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P. T. Barnum, 
never before published, was made 


OR a term of one year, Barnum, 
the famous showman, was Mayor 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, giving 
the city in which he chose to live, and 
where he had established the winter 
quarters of his circus, as picturesque 
and colorful an administration as ever 


2 
v0 


circus owner and Mayor of Brida port 


(This photo, 


about the time of his election.) 


fell to the lot of an American munici- 
His unconventional methods of 


pality. 

procedure, his wit, his sareasm and 
ridicule, proved magnets which drew 
greater erowds to the sessions of the 


Council than have packed its 


Common 
through any other period of 


chamber 
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the town’s somewhat hectie political 
career. 

Although it is rather difficult to asso- 
ciate the popular conception of P. T. 
Barnum, as proprietor of museums and 
circuses, exploiter of freaks, fakes, near- 
fakes, and celebrities, with the serious 
role of mayor in a New England city, 
the incongruity is largely removed when 
one remembers the honest interest the 
great showman had in his home town, 
the extent to which he impressed his 
identity on Bridgeport, his love of the 
lime-light and applause, and the pride 
his community felt in having a citizen 
whose name was known in every house- 
hold of the United States. 

It is said that when the suggestion 
of running for mayor was first made to 
Barnum he threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed dramatically : 

‘“*Thank Heaven, there is one man 
who would not aecept any public office, 
not even that of United States Presi- 
dent; and I am that man.”’ Just how 
sincere this reluctance was is hard to 
say although the Bridgeport Standard 
declared : 


It was not until after he had 
been repeatedly interviewed, and 
solicited by individuals and com- 


mittees, who urged upon him the 
necessity for a mayor who would 
work for the best interests of the 
people without strong partisan bias, 
that Mr. Barnum consented to sac- 
rifice in some degree his peace and 
comfort for the publie good. 


sut ten months later in a_ public 
lecture he made the statement that he 
would not take the office again with 
half the city ineluded in the bargain, 
and this decision he never altered. 

His elevation to the mayvoralty was in 
the nature of a compliment from his 
fellow citizens, a tribute which he keenly 
enjoyed but which nevertheless left him 
in the uncomfortable position of being 
a Republican mayor in a town which 
then strongly Democratic, and 
with a common council and board of 
aldermen in which the Democrats were 
in the majority. That his election was 
not altogether unanimous is indieated 
by the obviously exaggerated statement 
of the Standard whieh, after crediting 
him with ‘‘aiding’’ and ‘‘assisting’’ in 


was 
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the material growth of the city more 
than any other man and noting the per- 
sonal compliment, says: 


We are pleased with the result, 
especially as the Democracy moved 
heaven and earth to encompass his 
defeat, appealed to every prejudice 
and passion that spite, envy, in- 
gratitude, and malice could sug- 
gest, and yet failed to defeat him. 


sut if his election was a compliment 
he did not allow it to pass as an empty 
honor. On the contrary he was very 
much the mayor, asserting himself from 
the first and employing in the conduct 
of the office and the securing of his ends 
the same unique methods with which he 
was accustomed to attact attention and 
win suecess; nor did he hestitate to 
‘‘lay on’’ vigorously at times, with 
seant regard for where the blows fell. 
This interest, however, did not prevent 
him from avoiding much of the routine, 
and to him unimportant, duties of the 
oftice, especially when these conflicted 
with his habits; so, in the drab and 
formal records which tell officially of 
the lively council meetings, we find fre- 
quently such eryptie entries as this: 

“At this point Mayor Barnum 
vacated the chair which was assumed by 
Alderman Marsh.’’ 

In other words Mayor Barnum lad 
opened the meeting scheduled for eight 
Pp. M. and presided until the clock struck 
nine, then, putting on his coat and hat 
and taking his cane, he had said to the 
councilmen with great formality : 

‘*Gentlemen it is my hour for retir- 
ing. Alderman Marsh will take the 
chair. Good night.’’ And bowing low 
to Council and spectators he went out 
to where his faithful coachman, Hugh 
Brady, was waiting to drive him home. 

sarnum was sworn into office at noon 
on the seventh of April, 1875, following 
his election two days earlier after a 
campaign of only a week. So great was 
the interest in the first council meeting 
at which Barnum was to preside that, 
long before the hour for it to begin, the 
Council Chamber was packed to its 
limit and the crowd overflowed into the 
corridor. It was with considerable dif- 
fieulty that the newly elected city 
fathers wedged their way in, while 
Barnum himself had to be brought in 
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Barnum’s home, 


through a side door. The opening para- 
graphs of his long inaugural address 
show a conscious effort to be more or 


less conventional in sentiment and 
phraseology; it contains such trite 


platitudes as: 

‘*Entrusted as we are by the votes of 
our fellow citizens with the care and 
management of their interests, it be- 
hooves us to endeavor to merit the con- 
fidence reposed in us. We are some- 
times called the ‘fathers of the city.’ 
Certainly our duty is, and our pleasure 
should be, to administer the municipal 
government as a good and wise father 
conducts his household, caring for all, 
partial to none. No personal feelings 
should dictate our official acts. We are 
not placed here to gratify personal or 
party resentment nor to extend personal 
or party favor in any manner that may 
in the remotest degree conflict with the 
best interests of the city. 

‘*We are all acquainted with the great 
principles of Justice and Right; if we 
fail to work according to these eternal 
principles, we betray the confidence 
placed in us, and this one vear of ad- 
ministration will be distinetly remem- 
bered with disapprobation and con- 
tempt. 





Waldemere, 


built in 1869. 


‘“‘Let us bring to our duties careful 
judgment and comprehensive views 
with regard to expenditure, so that we 
may be neither parsimonious nor ex- 
travagant, but, like a prudent house- 
holder, ever careful that expenses be 
less than the income.’’ 

Barnum was an enthusiastic temper- 
ance advocate and frequently lectured 
on the subject. Even in those days he 
was ‘‘dry’’ enough to suit the most 
devout believer in the 18th Amendment ; 
so it is not strange that he dwelt at 
length on the subject, emphasized the 
fact that the Chief of Police in his an- 
nual report credited liquor with the 
responsibility of at least 90 per cent of 
the arrests, and demanded as great an 
amount of restriction as the law allowed. 
He closed his reference to the subject 
with these words: 

‘‘Our laws license the sale of intoxi- 
eating drinks under certain restrictions 
on week days, but no man ean claim the 
right under such license to cause mobs, 
riots, bloodshed or murder. Hence no 
man has, or ean have, any right, by 
license or otherwise, to dispense liquor 
to intoxicated persons, nor to furnish 
sufficient liquor to cause intoxication. 
Our duty is therefore to see that the 
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“His Honor, P. T. 
presiding at a meeting of the Common Council.” 


police aid in regulating to the extent of 
their legal powers a traffie which our 
laws do not wholly prohibit.’’ 

With this much off his mind his per- 
sonality begins to assert itself 

‘*We should strive to exterminate 
gambling, prostitution, and other crimes 








Barnum, Mayor of Bridgeport, 


which have not yet attained the dignity 
of a license.’ ”’ 

He then recommends an innovation 
which has since been adopted, the selling 
of fruit and vegetables by weight, and 
he must have startled Bridgeport poli- 
ticians by saying: 
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Reproduced 


‘Every employee of the City should 
be strictly held to perform the duty as- 
signed and to earn the money paid him. 
We should support no drones.”’ 

Coming 


to the question of unem- 
ployment, which was causing some 
trouble at the time, his remarks 


a 
Bergaus in Leslie’s Weekly, - 








sketel Alhert 


L875. 


certainly have the real Barnum flavor. 

**It is painful to the industrious and 
moral portions of our people to see so 
many loungers about the and 
such a multitude whose highest aspira- 


streets, 


tion seems to be to waste their time in 
idleness, or at baseball, billiards, ete. 
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‘*No person needs to be unemployed 
who is not overfastidious about the 
kind of occupation. There are too many 
hands (and heads) waiting for 
light work and heavy pay. Better work 
for half a loaf than beg or steal a whole 
Mother earth is always near by 


soft 


one, 
and ready to respond to reasonable 
drafts on her never failing treasury. 


A patch of potatoes raised ‘on shares’ 
is preferable to a poulticed pate earned 
in a whiskey scrimmage. Some modern 
Micawbers stand with folded hands 
waiting for the panie to pass, as the 
foolish man waited for the river to run 
dry and allow him to walk over. 

‘The soil is the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity. When multitudes of 
our consumers become producers ; when 
fashion teaches economy, instead of ex- 
pending for a gaudy dress what would 
comfortably clothe the family; when 
people learn to walk before they learn 
to ride; when the poor man ceases to 
expend more for tobacco than for bread ; 


when those who complain of panies 
learn that ‘we cannot have our cake and 
keep it,’ that a sieve will not hold 


water, that we must rely on our own 
exertions and earn before we expend, 
then will panies cease and prosperity 
return.’’ 

The faet of Barnum’s being Mayor 
was widely noticed in the press, and 
Leslie’s Weekly published a_ picture 
showing the Bridgeport Council in ses- 
sion with Barnum presiding. The 
Brooklyn Times, in commenting on his 
election, said: 


That P. T. Barnum is possessed 
of a level head none will deny who 
have perused his first message as 
Mayor of Bridgeport. It is a 
peculiar document, but its pecul- 
iarities are of the man. It is satu- 
rated with the sharp, sagacious and 
withal humorous philosophy which 
has guided the great showman to 
prosperity. 


This statement is a fair sample of 
most of the editorial notices, although 
the Danburian took the opportunity to 
observe : 


The civilized world knows by this 
time that P. T. Barnum is Mayor 
of Bridgeport, yet seven-eighths of 
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eould 
you where Bridgeport is, nor spell 
it. 


the civilized world not tell 


Less than a month after his election 
to the mayor’s office, Barnum’s great 
‘*Hippodrome Exhibition’’ showed in 
Bridgeport but neither his new honors 
nor the dignity of the office deterred 
him from being the chief feature of the 
show. As usual, Bridgeport turned out 
en masse, and when Mayor and Mrs, 
Barnum were recognized, as they made 
their way down the aisle to seats facing 
the center of the arena, they were 
greeted with a burst of handclapping 
and waving of handkerchiefs. A little 
later the performance was interrupted 
by loud ealls for Barnum, who re- 
sponded with a speech and rode around 
the track in an elegant four-in-hand, 
saying, as he entered the vehicle, that 


he threw himself in as a part of the 
show. Handkerchiefs were waved and 
cheers given as he passed around the 


course, and a New Haven paper in com- 
menting on the affair the next day said: 


Barnum is as truly an American 


institution as Brother Jonathan, 
government currency, the chiro- 
graphy of Spinner or the Post- 


master General. The people were 
as eager to see him the great 
show he had created. 


as 


After this popular outburst Barnum 
found a seat for himself among the 
newspaper men and, soon the 
‘*Congress of Nations’’ spectacle began 
to move around the track, got out a 
notebook and made rapid notes as it 
was passing. Then, calling Manager 
Coup over to him, he began reading 
from his notebook various criticisms and 
directions such as the following: 

‘Change Queen Victoria; she is too 
young. Trade off that lame Bishop 
with stogy boots. Put white wings on 
the first two cardinals. Put more 
burnt cork on the eunuchs in the Turk- 
ish harem.mSwap off Napoleon for a 
stouter man with a shorter neek.— 
Don’t let Prussia follow Rome; it 
brings Emperor William close behind 
the Pope.’ 

But in spite of his popularity Bar- 
num soon began to experience the com- 
mon fortune of all publie servants. Be- 


as as 
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fore the month was out he had rushed 
into print to defend his policy of en- 
forcing the liquor law on Sunday, deny- 
ing that he was starting a ‘‘crusade’’ 
because of his personal belief, and in- 
sisting that he was only pursuing his 
‘sworn duty’’ to enforce the law. He 
ended by saying: 

*‘T depend upon my fellow-citizens, 
who, equally. with myself, are interested 
in ‘law and order,’ to aid the authori- 
ties in vindicating the reputation of our 
city by the suppression of all wrong- 
doing.’’ 

Talk, however, was not to be silenced 
by any such easy method; and presently 
we have the amusing spectacle of a man 
who made use of publicity as no other 
man in his day, who early in his career 
had served thirty days in jail for flag- 
rant and repeated libel as editor of a 
paper, complaining in print that he had 
been misquoted, that the statement at- 
tributed to him was a ‘‘malicious in- 
vention, totally and completely manu- 
factured out of whole eloth,’’ and then 
begging immunity by declaring: 

‘“‘When men are appointed by the 
votes of a majority of citizens to labor 
for the best interests of the city, I claim 
that, while their actions are fair subject 
of criticism, it is not only impolitie but 
unjust to injure their usefulness by 
assailing them with false charges. 

‘It is high time that a stop was put 
to the libels of purblind politicians who 
slander public servants, and coin lies 
against men who have no prejudices to 
satisfy, who desire only to do their 
honest and impartial duty to that public 
which has entrusted them with its in- 
terest.’’ 

Fifty years ago, just as it is to-day, 
Bridgeport was wrestling with the two 
problems of municipal extravagance 
and the puzzle of where the city’s 
money went. A committee known as 
the ‘‘Retrenchment Committee’’ was 
carrying on a more or less sincere in- 
vestigation. There was. considerable 
criticism of it through the summer, 
which increased to such an extent that 
early in September Barnum went to its 
defense with his favorite weapon, a let- 
ter to the papers. Not only is the letter 


full of caustie references fully under- 
stood at the time, but it also discloses 
Mayor Barnum’s opinion of honesty in 
general. 
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Messrs. Editors: As a_ citizen 
having our common weal at heart, 
I am sorry to see that you and 
some others seem disposed to cast 
slurs upon the ‘‘Retrenchment 
Committee,’’ a committee directed 
by the Common Council to investi- 
gate city affairs, expose any acts in- 
jurious to our common interests, 
and introduce retrenchment and 
reform wherever needed. Surely a 
city which annually runs into debt 
needs to adopt all reasonable 
measures to discover and remove 
the cause. 

**Power is always stealing from 
the many to the few.’’ Give any 
man or any set of men, or indeed 
any political party, continual 
power to be exercised without su- 
pervision, and the chances are 
that such power will be abused. 

Those who own stock in corpora- 
tions know how often the officers 
who have the handling of funds 
and the appointment of subordi- 
nates abuse their positions and ruin 
the stockholders. Cheeks and_ bal- 
ances are placed around them and 
even then it is found that ‘‘eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety.’’ 
In the nature of things it is almost 
impossible for a man to. serve 
others as faithfully as he serves 
himself. 

Now I by no means say or think 
that all men are dishonest, for I 
rejoice to believe that a great many 
are not so, but I do say that if men 
are honest, they are less liable to 
be tempted if they know that their 
actions are under continual surveil- 
lance. 

Honest men do not fear in- 
vestigations. I regard the appoint- 
ment of a committee on retrench- 
ment and reform as a real blessing 
to every honest citizen, and I hope 
it may become a fixed institution 
among us. 


If criticisms and the constant un- 
pleasantnesses incident to his office 
proved annoying and irksome to the 
great showman there were other de- 
mands on ‘‘the mayor’’ which must 
have brought him much pleasure and 
satisfaction. Such a one was his part 
in the ‘‘Butchers’ Pienic’’ in Septem- 
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ber. This was one of the great events 
of the season, held in Pembroke Park, 
with games and prizes, an admission 
being asked and the proceeds going to 
the Orphan Asylum. The day began 
with a parade which a contemporary 
paper describes as a ‘‘novel and im- 
posing procession.’? Whatever one’s 
opinion of its impressiveness, novel it 
certainly must have been as it moved 
through Bridgeport’s streets, led by a 
squad of police and the marshals of the 
day, followed by a big omnibus drawn 
by six yoke of oxen with their horns 
gaily decorated with ribbons. In the 
“handsomely trimmed’’ omnibus was a 


band from the neighboring city of 
Waterbury. Back of it was another 
omnibus with the butchers’ children 
dressed in white; then Mayor Bar- 


num’s private carriage and with him 
‘‘ex-Mayor Hawley and Captain John 
Brooks.’’ After the Mayor came the 
veteran butchers in hacks followed by a 
hundred butchers dressed in white 
aprons and sleevelets and mounted on 
horses. 

A few days later we find Mayor Bar- 
num together with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Secretary of State, the Presi- 
dent of the New Haven Railroad, and a 
‘‘ecompany of prominent Bridgeport 
citizens’’ visiting the fair, or ‘‘eattle 
show,’’ of the Fairfield County Agri- 
cultural Association, at Norwalk. Here 
a characteristic Barnum ineident oe- 
curred. One of the first things to at- 


tract his attention as he entered the 
fair grounds was hearing his name 
bawled out loudly, and following the 


sound he discovered a side show with a 
great sign across the tent proclaiming 
it to be ‘‘Barnum’s_ Exhibition.’’ 
Pausing with his group he inquired of 
the noisy proprietor: 


‘‘What Barnum is it that owns this 
show ?”’ 

‘““P. T. Barnum,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 

‘‘Are vou sure it is P. T. Barnum?’’ 


‘Yes, sir, this is P. T. Barnum’s 
show. Walk in, gentlemen, and see the 
greatest scientific curiosity of the day.’’ 

‘*Well, I didn’t know I had a show 


here, but I’m P. T. Barnum and it’s 
all right. Walk in, gentlemen,’’ he 
said turning to his friends, ‘‘I won't 


charge you anything,’’ and, before the 
chagrined impostor could gather him- 
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self together, the whole group of a dozen 
or so had gone inside. 

Later, when Barnum entered the ex. 
hibition hall, the band played Hail to 
the Chief, as the Norwalk paper put it, 
**to the delight of the Prince and the 
joy of the crowd.’’ This reception was 
acknowledged by a speech described as 
‘*humorous’’ and which ‘‘entertained 
and convulsed the crowd jammed into 
the hall.’’ 

The colored people had a pienie in 
Pembroke Grove and Barnum drove 
there in his carriage and listened to the 
speechmaking. Then, being called on 
for a speech himself, he stood up in his 
carriage and told his hearers that he 
agreed with what the colored orator had 
said; that he was correct in his state- 
ments and complaint that the trade 
unions were keeping the colored men 
out, and said that in his opinion these 
societies were ‘‘wrong and contrary to 
the spirit of Republican institutions.” 
In comparing the condition of the éol- 
ored people with that of twelve years 
previous, he found ‘‘proof that the 
colored race was advancing.’’ Then he 
advised the colored men to educate their 
children. 

‘“‘Teach them to be economical, tem- 
perate, and virtuous. Don’t teach them 
to follow the bad habits of the white 
men, such as drinking, smoking, ete. 
Not one of you looks as well behind a 
fifteen-cent piece of tobacco.”’ 

As he was leaving the grounds he 
stopped to compliment the Irish band 
which was furnishing the musie for the 
occasion, telling them that he thought it 
was an ‘‘amazing circumstance for an 
Irish band to be playing at a colored 
pienie when only twelve years before 
Irishmen were hanging negroes to lamp- 
posts in New York City.’’ 

General Custer came to Mavor 
Barnum and spent some hours with him 
and the mayor sent him away with the 
present of several dogs to use in his 
work on the plains. Social funetions 
occurred frequently at which the mayor 
Was in evidence and he went here and 
there, lecturing in various cities and 
towns, including the ‘‘Harvard Uni- 
versity Course at Cambridge.’’ 

But even with a Barnum for mayor 
and in spite of his popularity, polities 
and intrigue went on. He confided to 
one of his councilmen that ‘‘before 


see 
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there can be any reform in Bridgeport 
there will have to be a few first-class 
funerals. I ean see that.’’ Even before 
October was past the Couneil passed an 
act to give a three-year contract for 
gas to the Bridgeport Gas Company at 
a rate higher than was being paid to 
the New England Gas Company. Bar- 
num, in spite of the fact that many of 


he low, note the 


initial “T.” 
ds to call him “P. 7. , 


Barnun 


his personal friends were involved in 
the matter, went after the deal in a 
long and vigorous veto in which he in 
directly hinted at fraud, analyzed the 
proposal, and incidentally disclosed his 
idea of the responsibility of a city gov- 
ernment. He declared that he withheld 
his approval from a ‘‘sense of duty”’ 
and that the proposed action Was 
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‘‘wastefnl, partial, and unjust to a large 
class.”’ 

In a concluding paragraph Mayor 
Barnum apologized for the length of 
his statement and expressed his regret. 
The veto provoked a ‘‘heated diseus- 
sion,’’ but when it came to a vote it was 
overridden almost two to one, even 
with one member not voting because a 
stockholder in the Bridgeport Gaslight 
Company. 

Not much more than a month passed 
before Mayor Barnum sent another 
long veto message to the Council which 
met the same fate. But a few weeks 
later one of his official papers met an 
entirely different response. Under date 
of December 30, 1875, he issued the 
following: 


Proclamation by the Mayor 
To the Citizens of Bridgeport : 

The experiment of a_ people 
roverning themselves has been tried 
on this continent for a hundred 
years. During this period, and un- 
der this rule, we have grown to 
such a population, prosperity, and 
power as has never been attained 
in any century by any nation under 
monarchial government. As a na- 
tion we owe unbounded gratitude 
to the Fathers of the Republic 
who, by toil, sacrifice and blood, 
planted the seeds of this great and 
free nation. 

As citizens of one of the most 
prosperous and healthy cities in 
Puritan New England, I know you 
will rejoice to recognize in some be- 
fitting manner the beginning of 
the second century of our great 
and noble Republic. 


Barnum could not have felt that there 
was any lack of enthusiasm in respond- 
ing to this proclamation for, as soon as 
the fire bell rang midnight, all the bells 
in the city began their clangor, accom- 
panied by a hundred rounds from each 
of four cannon, two of which were oper- 
ated by the Grand Army, and two by 
Fire Department. Added to 
this was the noise from other cannon 
operated by private individuals, the 
blowing of horns and the explosion of 
fireworks, altogether creating a tumult 
which rattled the windows and stirred 
up the city till three in the morning. 


the City 
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Better luck followed Mayor Barnum’s 
attempt in January to overrule the ae- 
tion of the Council. An amendment to 
the city ordinances had been passed 
which, if allowed to stand, would have 
put the Police Department at the merey 
of the Councilmen. At the next session 
of the Common Council the chamber 
was packed with those who anticipated 
a spicy time over the expected veto. 
Barnum in a long, logical, and cogent 
veto message pointed out his objections 
to the act, declared that the Couneil 
had overstepped its powers, that the 
amendment was illegal, beside being 
‘‘impolitic’’? and ‘‘at war with the 
spirit and letter of the charter.’’ He 
left no doubt in the minds of the Coun- 
cilmen as to what and whom he meant, 
at one point in his message saying: 

‘*‘It would indeed be a serious mis- 
fortune if such an important part of 
the City Government, needing stability 
and experience in its conduct, should 
be put at the merey of whim, local 
prejudice, or party. I need not remind 
you that bodies chosen as you are have 


not always proved exempt from such 
human failings. 
‘*Not only sound policy, but the 


spirit of your charter in all it says and 
provides about the Police Department, 
counsels against action which would 
leave it to vere and blow about at the 
beck of your ‘resolves.’ ”’ 

In spite of the character of the mat- 
ter in hand, Barnum could not resist 
the temptation to take advantage of an 
opportunity to get back at one of the 
Councilmen who had been opposed to 
him during the year and so, in the 
close of his message, we find this para- 
graph: 

‘I assure you gentlemen that I dis- 
like to differ from you in your official 
actions, and you may possibly imagine 
with what diffidence I repeat an act 
which has been characterized by one of 
your members, whose modesty and ex- 
perience I fully appreciate, as ‘mo- 
notonous’ and ‘supremely ridiculous.’ 
The monotony and absurdity may per- 
haps be less evident to that venerable 
and sagacious gentleman, when, as in 


the present instance, my opinion ¢o- 
incides with his.’’ 
There was no debate following the 


reading of the message. A motion to 
override the veto was lost by a heavy 
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majority, and the crowd went away 
without the expected fireworks. 

On the 25th of January the Cale- 
donian Club held its annual banquet in 
celebration of Burns’ birthday.  Bar- 
num, as one of the guests of honor, was 
down on the program to respond to 
the eleventh toast, ‘‘Our Municipal 
Government,’’ but as he ‘‘ wished to re- 
tire early’’ this toast was moved up to 
sixth place. In responding he told the 
diners that the committee in selecting a 
subject for him had ‘‘hit on the one”’ 
which he ‘‘knew least about’’; that he 
was only an apprentice in the line. In 
considering the fate of Brooklyn, New 
York and some other cities municipal 
government became ‘‘not only a deli- 
eate but a dangerous subject.’’ The 
extensive machinery which governed 
Bridgeport reminded him of ‘‘a boy 
who had got on his grandfather’s 
boots.’’ He believed that for the size 
of the city ‘‘one, two, or three men”’ 
would be sufficient to handle its affairs, 
while as a matter of fact it had ma- 
chinery sufficient to run one four or five 
times as large. He recommended that, 
for the Common Council, men of not 
only ‘‘intelligenee,’’ but also of ‘‘in- 
tegrity’’ should be elected, and _ be- 
lieved that they should be taxpayers, 
for they had a personal interest in gov- 
erning well. He urged the men to go 
to Hartford to the Legislature and get 
the city’s extensive municipal system 
reduced ‘‘because it would save ex- 
penses’’; that expenses were heavy and 
there was little to show for the money. 
In closing he voiced his dislike of public 
office in the following words: 

‘‘Next April my term of office ends 
and no one can congratulate me on the 
event more heartily than I do myself. 
I shall not step down and out, but out 
and up to a showman’s platform.’’ 

If those who attended the Council 
meeting in January, when the matter of 
amending the city ordinances came up, 
were disappointed, those present at a 
meeting a month later were treated to 
much more than the usual amount of 
spice as a result of a tilt between Mayor 
Barnum and Councilman Stevenson 
over the report of a committee ap- 


pointed to assess benefits and damages 
resulting from the widening of Lewis 
Street. 

The Councilman vigorously criticized 
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the report and moved to refer it back 
to the committee. This brought the 
statement from the Mayor that Steven- 
‘‘electioneering 


son’s action was an 
dodge’’ and that he was ‘‘ working for 
his eclients.’’ These and other ecom- 


ments of a like nature so incensed the 
councilman that after his motion had 
been voted down he rose to a question 
of privilege and after complaining of 
repeated instances of being interrupted 
in his remarks by the Mayor’s undigni- 
fied and insulting comments said: 

**T now want it distinetly understood 
that I will not further submit to re- 
marks made for a purpose by Your 
Honor that are beneath the dignity of 
the position you oceupy. . . . I 
was elected to this body and am en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges 
with Your Honor, and as long as I am 
here I propose to exercise those rights. 
Now, Mr. Mayor, after a repetition of 
those indignities, I must appeal to this 
Council to uphold one of its members 
against such a practice by the Mavor.’’ 

‘*Four weeks before election,’’ was 
the complacent reply of Barnum. 

The next day the Democratic Farmer 
attacked the Mayor editorially, charg- 
ing him with being interested in the 
report and accused him of the ‘‘most 
shameful and disgraceful action on the 
part of a presiding officer imaginable,’’ 
together with such unparliamentary 
procedure that there was ‘‘a grave 
doubt as to the validity’’ of much of 
the most important Council legislation 
of the year. The editorial concluded 
with this statement: 


His forte has been buffoonery 
and the undignified, unparliamen- 
tary, improper interjecting of per- 
sonal remarks into the debates. 
But the citizens who have visited 
the Council Chamber know the 
facts as well as we. 


Either Barnum was more sensitive to 
newspaper criticism than usual or else 
he saw an opportunity to futher some 
political object, for the following day 
the Farmer published the following 
letters in a conspicuous position: 


Editor of the Farmer—Sir: You 
or any other publisher are _per- 
fectly weleome to publish the 
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truth concerning any act of mine 
whenever you like, but when I am 
misrepresented I dissent. Your 
statement in last evening’s Farmer 
needs some corrections. It is not 
true that I ever consciously 
‘‘snubbed’’ any member of the 
Council. Nor have I the slightest 
ill will 


fessing that the city should expend 
some thousands of dollars in pro- 
viding for the poor, Councilman 
Stevenson made remarks about 
cutting coupons from bonds, ete., 
calculated to unjustly prejudice 
the poor against the rich. He then 
added that he desired by taking the 

yeas and 





against 
Couneil- 
man Ste- 
venson. I 


simply de- 

sire to keep 

him within Sir 
reasonable I authorize 


bounds 
while the 
Council is 
in session. 
At the see- 
ond meet- 
ing of the 
present 
Council, in 
April last, 
when a tie 


& lot at 265 





**Mayor’s Orrice 
Brinceport, Cr., March 27, 1876. 
Mr. W. C. Flannigan and 


within ten days to sell my house 


sixty-five hundred dollars—three 
thousand dollars cash—mortgage 
for balance with fire policy run- 
ning three vears with privilege of 
paying $500 or more any time 
when interest is due. 


P. T. Barnum.”’ 


nays to see 
who were 
the friends 
of the poor 
who 
were not. I 
knew that 
members of 
the Council 
who paid 
taxes were 
really as 
anxious to 
provide la- 
bor for the 
poor as 
Counceil- 
man Ste- 
venson who 


at any time 


78th St. for 








oe curred, 
and as I am 
bound to do, I stated how I would 
give my casting vote; he ex- 
claimed contemptuously, ‘‘I knew 
you would vote so.’’ This unjustifi- 
able remark elicited a laugh from 
the spectators in the rear, and ever 
since that night he has studiously 
insulted the chair and usually re- 
ceived an approving response from 
the same quarter. When he was 
called to order by a member of the 
Council for insulting the presiding 
officer I let it pass, for I eared 
nothing for his insults except so 
far as they trenched on the de- 
corum of the Council. On one oe- 
casion he came to me before the 
Council opened and asked me that 
I would not take amiss any re- 
marks that he should make, that he 
had a future, ete. I was not dis- 
posed to interfere with any ‘‘fu- 
ture’? which was to be gained by 
his course of acting and I continued 
to pass over his eloquent statements 
in Council that my official actions 
were contemptible, supremely 
ridiculous, ete. 


On a recent oeeasion in pro- 


does not 
pay a far- 
thing’s tax eould be, and _ also 
knew that the pay roll of one 
member of that body (viz. my- 
self) for out of door labor was 
frequently greater than the pay 
roll of the city and therefore when 
the applause from the rear came in 
response to that gentleman’s pro- 
posed liberality with other people’s 
money I playfully remarked, ‘‘ They 
have heard you.’’ This remark 
touched a tender place and I have 
used a similar means since, as the 
most effective method of bringing 
him to order. A statement which 
he made Thursday night last, 
wherein he charged me with op- 
pressing the poor by attempting to 
extort money from them, was in- 
correct in every detail. On the 
contrary, I had made a present of 
twelve hundred dollars to the par- 
ties in question and they had ap- 
proved my action over their own 
signatures. But Councilman Stev- 
enson’s personal attack on me drew 
the customary applause from the 
same class, and after calling him to 
order without suecess, when I again 
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hinted that the election was again 


approaching, a violent effervescence 
followed and ‘‘the tumult dwindled 
to a calm,’’ for there is where the 
shoe pinches. 


Meanwhile a more serious and dis- 
agreeable matter had been’ brewing. 
More than a month previously the 


Standard had said: 


The communication addressed by 
the Mayor to the police at their 


last meeting stated that he—the 
Mayor—had been informed that 
there were faro banks, gambling 


houses, and houses of prostitution 
in this city and that members of 
the police foree were paid for tak- 
ing no notice of them. The com- 
missioners replied that he was un- 
doubtedly misinformed in regard to 
the paying of hush money. 


Not getting any results from the 
pressure he was trying to bring on the 
police through the Commissioners and 
the Chief, Barnum turned to his favorite 
tool, publicity, and toward the first of 
Mareh the Farmer appeared one day 
with this statement : 


The Mayor this morning served 
the following notice on the Chief of 
Police : 

To the Chief of Police: 

Constant complaints are made 
of the existence of houses of ill- 
fame in this city. This is alike dis- 
graceful to our Police Department, 
detrimental to the morals of our 
city, and eruel to the wives and 
children of the frequenters of these 
dens. I am determined, if necessary, 
to exercise the power conferred 
upon me as Mayor, to eall to my 
assistance the police, sheriff, con- 
stables, and others, make forcible 
entry to these places when least ex- 
pected, and to arrest, expose, and 
punish to the extent of the law 
every person found in such houses. 
Meanwhile, I desire you to read this 
notice to such keepers of brothels 
as you know, especially to the pros- 
titute who was driven from New 
Haven by the police at twenty-four 
hours notice and who now plies her 
trade back of the Post Office; and 
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** branch” 


also to the keeper of the 
in Union Street. 

Results were rapid. The Mayor’s 
orders to Chief of Police 
printed on Saturday and the following 
Monday afternoon the Farmer reported 


his were 


Saturday afternoon Chief Marsh 
visited the two disreputable houses 
referred to in the letter addressed 
him by the Mayor and read the 
communication to the proprietress, 
She said the ‘‘boarders’’ would be 
away immediately, and 
we understand, complied with this 
promise. 


sent has, 


It could not be expected, however, 
that so publie and vigorous a prodding 
would pass without some sort of resent- 
ment by Chief Marsh, and so it is not 
surprising to find the same issue of the 
Farmer saying: 


Chief Marsh was not disposed to 
attribute motives of a very exalted 
character to Mayor Barnum in the 
writing and publication of Satur- 
day’s letter. Another gentleman 
in commenting about the matter 
to-day declared that as long as Mr. 
Barnum owned and rented Harry 
Hill’s place in New York, and also 
owned several other buildings in 
Houston Street which were rented 
for disreputable purposes, he could 
not credit the Mayor with acting 
consistently and from principle. 

Evidently these insinuations dis- 
turbed Barnum little if any but on the 
contrary furnished him with an oppor- 
tunity to go a step farther in bringing 
pressure to bear on Chief Marsh. For 
the following day the Farmer had an- 
other letter as follows: 


Editor of the Farmer:—If you 
report the language of the Chief of 
Police correctly, the publie may 
tremble for their safety and be in- 
clined to eredit the insinuations 
and charges made that some mem- 
bers of the Police foree wink at 
the existence in Bridgeport of 
brothels, gambling hells, and un- 
lawful liquor selling. I hope this 
is incorrect, for any city is to be 
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WHEN BARNUM WAS MAYOR 


pitied when its police are bribed by 
criminals to let them pursue their 
unlawful vocations unmolested. 
No insinuations by the Chief of 
Police or anybody else that my 
‘‘motives are not of a very exalted 
character’’ will swerve me from the 
course of duty. 


sarnum denied the charge 
that he owned some_ disreputable 
houses. The next afternoon the Farmer 
reported : 


The writer interviewed Chief 
Marsh to-day in regard to the letter 
from Mayor Barnum which we pub- 
lished last evening, but he said he 
had no desire for a newspaper con- 
troversy and would express his 
opinion to the Mayor personally. 


Mayor 


The last Council meeting of Barnum’s 
term was the ‘‘most harmonious of the 
year,’’ and he was obviously glad to be 
through with the office. The reporters 
and members of the Council found their 
desks ‘‘adorned with beautiful bouquets, 
presented with the compliments of the 
Mayor’ a novelty’’ observed the 
Farmer, adding, ‘‘but then Mayor 
Barnum has made a name by the in- 
troduction of novelties.’’ After the ap- 
proval of the minutes the Mayor spoke 
briefly saying he was fond of episodes 
but had tried the one of being Mayor 
just long enough. In referring to the 
newspaper criticisms of his outbreaks 
of humor he contended that he should 
be ‘‘commended for the great quantity 
held back rather than for the lesser por- 
tion which came forth involuntarily.’’ 


a ae 
; 
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Councilman Stevenson in a mood un- 
natural for its lack of belligereney pro- 
posed this resolution: 


Resolved, that the thanks of this 
Council be extended to the Mayor 
for the very able and impartial 
manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations of this body 
during the past year. 


And by a rising vote it was unanimously 
passed. 

Mayor Barnum then presented a long 
message dealing with routine city affairs, 
included in which were occasional raps 
at those who had displeased or opposed 
him and of which there is little to in- 
terest one now except the statement: 

‘‘Laws are made to be obeyed and 
should be rigidly upheld by those whose 
sworn duty it is to enforce them... . It 
is an unwise policy to elect men to office 
whose chief study is how not to do their 


duty.’’ And this statement in his clos- 
ing paragraph: 
“‘And now gentlemen, as we are 


about to close our labors in a harmoni- 
ous spirit, and bid each other friendly 
farewell, we have, like the Arabs, only 
to ‘fold our tents and silently steal 
away,’ congratulating ourselves that 
this is the only stealing which has been 
performed by this Honorable Body.’’ 

A councilman moved adjournment 
sine die and the great showman ended 
his official duties as Mayor by declar- 
ing it carried, then added this obiter 
dictum: 

‘*Now you are all dead cocks in the 
pit.’’ 


- SONG 


Ding-a-ling! 
Ding-a-ding ! 


The sun is high. 
The dragon-fly 


Wakes to dart about the stream. 
Now is mortal morning come; 
Let us find a bluebell dome 

And sleep and dream. 


Belfries bluer than the sky 
Shall intone a lullaby. 

Ring, ah! ring a drowsy song! 
From this azure hollowed gloam, 
Fays, why should we farther roam? 

Ding-a-ding, Ding-dong. 


Ding-dong ! 


— Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 











MARY FISHER 


By Mo .uie Best 


Even in war, moral power is to physical as 
three parts out of four.—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


SN THE way of Quaker 
audacity Thomas Lurt- 
ing might be supposed 
to have uttered the last 
word, a _ prerogative 
usually eoneeded to 
womankind. The Turks 
thrust themselves upon Thomas, and he 
was able to give a account of 
himself; Mary Fisher, a Quaker girl, 
footed it across Europe alone to con- 
front an army of fifty thousand of 
them, the Sultan himself in command. 

Mary was the product of the policy of 
George Fox, to whom the modern wom- 
en’s movement, if indeed it is modern, 
has yet to make proper acknowledgment 
of a debt. The outstanding teaching of 
the Quaker heresy was the divine poten- 
tiality of every human soul, regardless 
of race, color or sex. If women mani- 
fested ability to minister to the growth 
of the divine life, let them minister, 
said Fox. Obviously the gifts of the 
spirit were impartially bestowed, and it 
was not for man to question the wisdom 
of his Maker, nor to bind what he had 
loosed. 

Fox’s radicalism went even further 
than the admission that women had 
spiritual gifts; he was willing to give 
them an equal chance with men for 
development : ‘‘I advised the setting up 
of a school for teaching boys; and also 
a women’s school to be opened at 
Schacklewell for instructing girls and 
young maidens in whatsoever things 
were civil and useful in the ecreation.’’ 

In his stand for the rights of women, 
he was away beyond the spirit of his 
time, for he tells us he met ‘‘ with a sort 
of people that held women have no 
souls, adding in a light manner, ‘no 
more than a goose.” But I reproved 
them, and told them that was not right; 
for Mary said, ‘My soul doth magnify 
the Lord.’’’ Some of his followers de- 
cided for schism rather than follow their 
leader in his advanced views: ‘‘ We met 





good 
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with much opposition from some who set 
themselves against women’s meetings: 
which I was moved of the Lord to 
recommend to Friends, for the benefit 
of the church of Christ, that faithful 
women being made partakers of the 
same precious faith, and heirs of the 
same everlasting gospel of life and 
salvation with men, might in like man- 
ner come into the possession and prae- 
tice of the gospel order; so that all the 
family of God, women as well as men, 
might know, perform and discharge 
their offices and services in the house 
of God.”’ 

On this question Fox with his usual 
tenacity stood his ground, with his back 
to the wall, defending the principle of 
equality before the Lord. In _ their 
meetings for worship and the exchange 
of spiritual experience, every Quaker, 
old or young, man or woman, master or 
servant, was at liberty to rise and let 
the light shine. It was frequently 
necessary to exercise patience toward 
the faithful, and occasionally remon- 
stranece or even discipline was _ neces- 
sary, but none were denied the right of 
expression. In due time one whose 
ministry proved edifying to his Meeting 
was given a certificate of ministry, and 
as the ability to edify was the gift of 
God’s free grace, the possessor looked 
for no other reward than the approval 
of the Giver. 

A minister who was moved to carry 


his .message further afield laid his 
‘“‘eonecern’’ before the Meeting; if it 


met with their approval he was given a 
certificate to other Meetings, and such 
a one was received gladly by Friends 
everywhere, who provided for his en- 
tertainment. The clergy, trained in the 
schools of theology, were seandalized 
when untrained and unpaid men pre- 
sumed to invade their province; when 
the women followed, the seandal became 
insupportable ; vituperation was poured 
out on the ‘‘she preachers.’’ Neither 
comeliness, nor youth, nor extreme age, 
saved the women from the roughest 
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MARY FISHER 


usage; nor did rough usage save the 
clergy from their missionary zeal. 
Fox had no reason to regret his cham- 
pionship of the women; they proved the 
most adventurous and enduring of his 
fighters. Now, after three centuries, the 
wisdom of his policy is dawning on 
civil governments. 

Mary Fisher, ‘‘a religious maiden,”’ 
entertained the ambitious idea of carry- 
ing the Christian gospel of peace and 
good will to the embattled Turks at 
Adrianople ; no adventure was too dar- 
ing to be rejected by the Quaker mind. 
Like the apostles, they believed in the 
imminence of God’s universal Kingdom 
upon earth. Fearlessness and trust was 
the slogan of their band;-as they be- 
lieved themselves to be under the 
command and direction of omnipotence, 
they recognized no finite barrier to their 
activity. 

It was their strategy to attack the 
powers of darkness in their strongest 
positions, and throughout Europe the 
reputation of the Turks was of the 
blackest; of all heathen powers they 
were the most obnoxious, for in addi- 
tion to being heathen, they possessed a 
very efficient military organization, 
with the will and skill to use it. Al- 
ready Europe was glaring with covetous 
eyes at the wealth of the East; already 
the Turk was a problem, and all 
Christian countries maintained a propa- 
ganda against him. 

It is one of the staggering curiosities 
of history that in France where seventy 
thousand Huguenots were put to the 
sword over night, and forty thousand 
more fled, leaving all their worldly 
goods behind, in their haste to escape 
indiscriminate slaughter; and in Spain, 
where for some slight deviation from 
the accepted creed men were tortured, 
and impaled on spikes to prolong their 
dying agonies, the popular imagina- 
tion could always be fired by the tales 
of the heathen cruelties of the Turk, and 
Christian armies raised to exterminate 
them. 

Mary Fisher no doubt believed the 
worst of these tales, a belief which 
decided her te do something about it. 
Her scheme met with the approval of 
the Society of Friends. For, although 
a young woman, and, as we infer from 
the casual remark of the experienced 
Turkish Emperor, with no small degree 
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of feminine charm, Mary was a veteran 
who might have worn the Distinguished 
Service Medal, if her sect had coun- 
tenanced such vain and worldly honor. 
A year and a half of her youth had 
been passed in a Yorkshire jail, and in 
her time a sentence to prison too often 
amounted to a sentence to death. Her 
survival implied the necessary qualifi- 
eations for hard service. 

Persecution only hardened Mary’s 
moral fiber; she left prison determined 
to attack that most impregnable fortress 
of learning and tradition, Cambridge 
University. Accompanied by a_ sober 
woman of fifty, Mary endeavored to 
direct the attention of the students to 
the disparity between their unseemly 
behavior and the conduct becoming to 
professing Christians. 

‘‘Whereupon the Scholars began to 
mock and deride them. The women, ob- 
serving the Froth and Levity of their 
Behavior, told them they were anti- 
christ, and that their College was a eage 
of Unclean Birds and the synagogue of 
Satan. Such severe Reprehensions are 
usually most offensive to those who most 
deserve them.’’ 

The reprehensions were very offensive 
to the students, who complained to the 
Mayor of their outspoken critics, and 
the women were jailed. The Mayor 
himself was not above using plain lan- 
guage and calling a spade by name 
when occasion required. ‘‘He_ de- 
manded their Husbands’ Names. They 
told him they had no Husband but 
Jesus Christ, and He sent them. Upon 
this the Mayor grew angry and called 


them Whores, and issued a warrant to 
the Constable to whip them at the 
Market-Cross till the Blood ran down 
their Bodies. The Exeeutioner com- 


manded them to put off their clothes, 
which they refused. Then he stripped 
them naked to the Waist, and put their 
Arms into the Whipping post, and 
executed the Mayor’s Warrant far more 
cruelly than is usually done to the 
worst Malefactors.”’ 

Beaten and bloody though they were, 
they were by no means deprived of the 
use of speech, nor frightened into 
silence. ‘*As they were led back to the 
Town, they exhorted the People to fear 
God, not Man, telling them that this was 
but the beginning of the Sufferings of 
the People of God. They were thrust 
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Town, no Man daring to 
show them any Countenance, or give 
them any Relief, for though many did 
secretly commiserate their yet 
none had the Courage to the 
Current of popular Prejudice, and the 
misapplied Power of the Magistrate.”’ 

Mary had the courage which is nour- 
ished on Opposition; her thoughts now 
turned to New England, where the 
pious Puritans were reveling in misap- 
plied power, and exhibiting to the 
world an excellent imitation of the 
tyranny which had driven them out of 
England. There were no Quakers in 
New England when Mary invaded the 
sacred pale of Puritanism, then under 
the sway of the vindictive and implac- 
able Governor Endicott; there were, 
however, some who held views not un- 
like the Quaker principles. Anne 
Hutchinson had already been driven out 
of the colony for expressing opinions 
disapproved by the ruling theocracy, 
leaving behind her many intimidated 
sympathizers, a condition of affairs 
which attracted the Quakers. 

In company with Anne Austin, Mary 
landed in New England, but that was as 
far as she got; before their feet touched 
the Land of the Free they were taken 
into eustody and hustled off to prison. 
The window of their cell was boarded 
up that none might be contaminated by 
speaking to them; heavy penalties were 
imposed on any who so much as at- 
tempted it. Although they had been 
arrested on board the ship that brought 
them, before they had an opportunity 
to utter a word, they were charged with 
holding ‘‘dangerous, heretical and 
blasphemous opinions,’’ so extremely 
dangerous in fact, that the custodians 
of the New England conscience ordered : 
‘*That the said Anne and Mary be kept 
in close Prison, and none admitted to 
Communication with them without 
Leave from the Governor .... to prevent 
their spreading their corrupt Opinions 
until such Time as they be delivered 
aboard some vessel to be transported 
out of the Country.’’ 

Meantime, pending deportation, cer- 
tain officials had leave to be admitted, 
who stripped the women quite naked, 


out of the 


Case, 


oppose 


and searched for marks of witecheraft 
with such indecency ‘‘that modesty 
forbids to mention it.’’ It was their 


good fortune, however, that Governor 
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Endicott had gone off on a journey to 
Salem, an absence he much regretted, 
for, said he, ‘‘If I had been there, [ 
would have had them well whipped.” 
Alas for Endicott, there was thundering 
in England and the lightning was soon 
to strike him. 

According to the Body of the Liber- 
ties of the Colony: ‘‘No man’s life shall 
be taken away, no man’s honor or good 
name shall be stained, no man’s person 
shall be arrested, restrained, banished, 
dismembered, nor any ways punished; 

no man’s goods or estate shall be 
taken away from him, nor any way in- 
damaged under color of law or coun- 
tenance of authority, unless it be by 
virtue or equity of some express law of 
the country warranting the same, estab- 
lished by the General Court .. . or, in 
case of the defect of a law in any par- 


ticular ease, BY THE WORD OF 
GOD.’’ 
The Mosaie law, the word of God, 


allowed its Puritan interpreters a wide 
margin for severity. 

An order in council was issued as a 
warning to ship captains: ‘‘ Whereas 
there are several laws, long since made 
and published in this Jurisdiction, bear- 
ing Testimony against Hereties and 
erroneous Persons, yet notwithstanding 
Simon Kemthorn, of Charles-Town, 
Master of the ship Swallow of Boston, 
hath brough into this Jurisdiction 
two women ... Anne, the Wife of one 
Austin, and Mary Fisher, being the 
Sort of People commonly known by the 
Name of Quakers, who upon Examina- 
tion are found not only to be Trans- 
gressors of the former Laws, but do 
hold very dangerous, heretical and 
blasphemous Opinions, and they do 
also acknowledge that they came here 


purposely to propagate their said 
Errors and Heresies, bringing with 
them, and spreading here sundry 


Books, wherein are contained most cor- 
rupt, heretical and blasphemous Doe- 
trines, contrary to the Truth of the 
Gospel professed among us. 

‘“*The Council therefore, tendring the 
Preservation of the Peace and Truth 
enjoyed and professed among thie 
Churches of Christ in this Country, do 
hereby order, 

‘*First, That all such corrupt Books 
... be forthwith burned and destroyed 
by the common Executioner. 
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‘Secondly, That the said Anne and 
Mary be kept in close Prison and none 
admitted to Communication with them 

. until such Time as they be delivered 
aboard some Vessel to be Transported 
out of the Country. 

“Thirdly, That the said Simon 
Kemthorn is hereby enjoined, speedily 
and directly to transport the said 
Persons from hence... . he defraying 
all the Charges of their Imprisonment, 
and for the effectual Performance hereof, 
he is to give Security in a Bond of one 
Hundred Pounds Sterling, and on his 
refusal to give such Security he is to be 
committed to Prison till he do it.’’ This 
order in Council was effective, in so far 
as it related to ship captains; no 
Quaker would deny his religion, and no 
captain would carry one who acknowl- 
edged it. The Quakers were obliged to 
land far to the south and walk up to 
Massachusetts. 

In the background of the Quaker 
stories, we usually find some courageous 
figure, hazily sketched in. In this ease 
one Nicholas Upshall, ‘‘an old inhabitant 
of Boston, and a member of their 
chureh there,’? was the untrammeled 
spirit who braved old Endicott’s rage, 
and slipped the jailer five shillings a 
week, for the privilege of getting 
enough food in to the prisoners to ward 
off starvation. 

The first outgoing vessel earried the 
blasphemous heretics back to England, 
via Barbados, minus their personal 
effects, which the jailer retained for his 
fees. Only for the moment was the 
theological purity of New England safe- 
guarded from Quaker error; within the 
week after the deportation of the 
women, nine others landed to earry on. 

Foreed to relinquish to the 
task of overcoming Puritan reluctance 
to the Light, Mary now turned to the 
darkness of the Near East. Her ex- 
perience with the tender mercies of the 
righteous may have made the Turkish 
terror seem rather faded. An any rate, 
the indefatigable young woman now 
heard the call of God, or as Sewel 
cautionsly puts it, she believed,’’ 
to deliver to the Turks the Divine mes- 
sage so scornfully rejected by the 
Christians. In her former campaigns 
Mary had the support of a companion ; 
on this most venturesome of all she went 
alone. 


others 


Sloan 
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Less than 3 year after Mary had been 
shipped out of Boston, we find her at 
Zante with a party of three men and 
three women. The divisions of their 
forces is unexplained, and may have 


been due to consular interference, for 
the missionary enterprise of the 
Quakers made that branch of the 


English government an active service in 
the Orient, if we may judge by the wails 
of the embassy at Constantinople; ‘‘ Nor 
are all our troubles from without us; 
some are, as I may say, from amongst 
and within us, occasioned by a genera- 
tion of people crept in unawares called 
Quakers, three whereof not long since 
arrived here from Zante by way of 
Morea. I friendly warned them to re- 
turn, which the two women did quietly, 
but John Buckley refusing, I was con- 
strained to ship him hence upon the 
Lewis.”’ 

Whatever the reason, 
alone for an interview 
Her onward mareh as a Christian 
soldier was rudely interrupted at 
Smyrna by the vigilance of the English 
consul, who regarded with extreme dis- 
favor conferences between religious 
maidens and heathen potentates; consuls 
in heathen lands had no intention of 
adding the quibbles of Christianity to 
the perplexities of diplomacy. Mary 
was led to a ship headed west, and went 
quietly; as he wished her bon voyage, 
the consul washed hands of the 
affair with a sense of duty well per- 
formed. 

He had incorrectly taken the measure 
of the docile Quaker lady. Cut off in 
her approach by sea, Mary decided to 
execute a flank movement by land, and 
persuaded the captain to set her ashore 
at the first port he touched. From 
this point it was six hundred miles to 
Adrianople where Sultan Mahomet IV 
lay encamped with his great army; six 
hundred miles over the mountains and 
wild lands of and Macedonia! 
Distanee and obstacles could not stay a 


Marvy started off 
with the Sultan. 


his 


Greece 


messenger of the Most Hich, before 
whose faith mountains at command 
must be removed into the midst of the 


sea. 

Alone and afoot, without a word of 
the language, Mary blithely started off. 
Unfortunately there is not a line in the 
voluminous Quaker records relating to 
the adventures of that journey. Mary 
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was under orders, she carried them out 
and made a safe return, to the glory of 
God; further details were superfluous. 
As the records are usually Histories of 
Sufferings, it may be assumed that her 
journey was uneventful in that respect. 

Mahomet IV was in the field with the 
army, but that luxurious potentate was 


not roughing it; surrounded by his 
great nobles and councillors, he was 
camping in Oriental splendor. Mary 


tried to persuade some of the citizens 
of Adrianople to keep her company to 
the camp of the Sultan, but found none 
with sufficient courage to venture. She 
was obliged to go alone, ‘‘and procured 
information to be made to the Grand 
Vizier’s tent, that there was an English- 
woman who had something to declare 
from the Great God to the Sultan, who 
sent her word that she should speak 
with him the next morning.’ 

The Grand Vizier was renowned for 
his opposition to petticoat influence in 
the affairs of his master; the petticoats 
to which he objected being no doubt of 
another color. There is no explana- 
tion of Mary’s mysteriously quick con- 
quest of the great man’s prejudices; 
all we learn is that a religious maiden 
carrying a message from the Lord met 
with much gentler treatment from the 
Turks than from the New England 
Christians. The girl with a lingering 
memory of the Christian courtesies of 
Massachusetts, her body still searred 
from the wounds inflicted by the 
students in the Battle of Cambridge, 
must have been overcome with astonish- 
ment at the kindness and respect shown 
her by the infidels. 

One would like to know how Mary 
managed to make a presentable appear- 
ance at that splendid court after six 
hundred miles of rather rough travel. 
We do know that, fresh and alert after 
her long tramp, the Quaker girl came 
into the imperial presence, and was re- 
ceived by the Sultan with all the cere- 
mony aceorded to an ambassador of a 
king, all the Turkish nobility in attend- 
ance. 

‘‘The Sultan asked her, Whether it 
was so as he had heard, that she had a 
message from the Lord? She answered, 
Yea. Then he bade her speak on (hav- 
ing three interpreters by him) and 
when she stood silent a little, waiting 
on the Lord when to speak, he, sup- 
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posing she might be fearful to utter 
her mind before them all, asked her. 
Whether she desired that any of them 
might go out before she spake? She 
answered, Nay.’’ 

The young woman who had so often 
stared death out of countenance was 
not at all abashed in the presence of 
the mighty Sultan. The seriptural 
frugality of her speech, which he so 
mistakenly attributed to the natural 
timidity of her sex, was merely the 
mental poise of the Quaker before the 
verbal leap; once started Mary held her 
high reeord for volubility. 

‘*Then the Sultan bade her speak the 
word of the Lord to them, and not to 
fear, for they had good hearts and 
could bear it, and strictly charged her 
to speak the word she had from the 
Lord, neither more nor less, for they 
were willing to hear it, be it what it 
would.”’ 

Quaker missionaries spreading their 
unwelcome doctrines over the world 
were always prepared for the worst. 
The pleasant surprise of a reception so 
free from suspicion and these agreeable 
encouragements doubtless limbered up 
her tongue, and evoked her most effee- 
tive oratory. Before the assembled 
magnificence of the Turkish Empire she 
spoke, and ‘‘all gave diligent attention 
with much gravity and seriousness till 
she had done, and then the Sultan asked 
her, Whether she had anything more to 
say. She asked, Whether he had under- 
stood what she said. He replied, Yes, 
every word, adding that it was the 
truth, and desired her to stay in that 
country, saying that they could not but 
respect such a one as had taken so much 
pains to come to them so far as from 
England with a message from the 
Lord.”’ 

When Mary had fully unburdened 
herself, the Turks were given a chance, 
and questioned her as to what she 
thought of their prophet Mahomet. 
Judging by the treatment she had re- 
ceived from his followers, it is likely 
that she suddenly thought better of him; 
certainly she could not meet such un- 
accustomed courtesy with rudeness. 
**She answered warily that she knew him 
not, but Christ that enlightened every 
man who came into the world, Him she 
knew ... And concerning Mahomet she 
said, they might judge him to be false 
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according to the words and 


or true 
prophecies which he spake. The Turks 


confessed this to be true.’? Mary was a 
diplomat as well as a soldier. 

Her mission so successfully aeceom- 
plished, it was her desire to be off to 
Constantinople, and the Sultan ordered 
a military escort to conduct her on her 
journey, ‘‘which she not accepting, but 
trusting to the arm of the Lord, who 
had brought her safe hither, to conduct 
her back again, he told her it was dan- 
gerous traveling, especially for such a 
one as she, and he wondered she had 
passed safe so far as she had, saying 
it was with respect and kindness to her 
that he offered her a guard, and that 
he would not for anything she should 
come to hurt in his dominions.’’ 

Nor did she, for ‘‘having performed 
her mission, she departed from tlie camp 
to Constantinople, without a guard, 
whither she came without the least hurt 
or scoff, the Turks in this behalf receiv- 
ing her message with far more respect 
an civility than she had often met with 
from those who covered themselves 
with a profession of Christianity. And 
so she returned to England.’’ 

It is interesting to note that in 
Quaker biographies the Turks appear at 
no moral disadvantage in comparison 
with the Christians of their time. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Quakers seem to have 
fared better in heathen than in Chris- 
tian lands, which no doubt confirmed 
their belief that there was no darkness 
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From the 


a 
foo 


where the light had not penetrated. 

We should like to follow Mary’s sub- 
sequent career, but the details of her 
later life are meager; it seems to have 
been one of approved domesticity, 
varied by persecution, in which her hus- 
band shared. On her return to Eng- 
land she married William Bayley, a sea- 
faring man, and a Quaker preacher of 
her own stripe. Bayley accompanied 
George Fox on his missionary tour of 
the American colonies, and while her 
husband went forth battling for the 
Lord, Mary busied herself with her 
young brood. 

Bayley died at sea, desiring those 
about him ‘‘to remember my love to my 
dear wife: she will be a sorrowful widow. 
But let her not mourn too much for 
it is well with me.’’ Not for long did 
Mary remain a sorrowful widow; some 
years later she became the happy wife 
of John Crosse, and with husband and 
children emigrated to America. Others 
of her sect had meanwhile brought the 
New England theocracy to terms, and 
Mary was ‘‘clear’’ to settle down in 
peace in South Carolina. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme hardships they endured, 
many of the Quaker Amazons lived to 
a great age; Mary was seventy-four 
when she was gathered to her rewarJJ. 
It is supposed that her mortal remains 
rest in the Quaker cemetery at Charles- 
ton; it is to be hoped that in her 
descendants the uneconquerable spirit 
goes marching on. 
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Vountainy Nin yes 


In Cherry Valley the cherries blow: 
The valley paths are white as snow. 


And in their time with elusters red 
The seented boughs are crimsoned. 


Even now the moon is looking through 
The glimmer of the honey dew. 


A petal trembles to the grass, 
The feet of fairies pass and pass. 


By them, I know, all beauty comes 
To me, a habitant of slums 


I sing no rune, I say no line: 
The gift of second sight is mine! 
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AN ENEMY By COMMAND 


By Nett HANSON 


AST night they dhrew 
the lots, Delia. I 
couldn’t tell ye _ be- 
fore.’’” Micky Hanra- 
han groaned, covering 
his face. 

‘*An’ 

O’Callaghan’s 

with horror. 

little away from him, 
the side of the cliff. 

‘*I’ve been all day thryin’ to get used 
to it,’’ said the boy dully. 

‘*I’ve prayed night an’ day ye’d 
escape it.’’ She pressed her hands to- 
gether feverishly. ‘‘ Who—who is it?”’ 
She scarcely breathed the question. 

Micky turned wretched eyes on her as 
she pressed away from him, against a 
jutting wall of rock. ‘‘It’s the R. M., 
God help me!’’ he whispered, turning 
away his face quickly that he might not 
see the added horror in Delia’s eyes. 

The Resident Magistrate! She raised 





?? 


it fell to you! 
voice was 
She drew a 
leaning against 


Bedelia 
weighted 


her hands to her throat with a little 
choking ery. Her knees shook. Trem- 


bling she sank to the ground, leaning 
against the cliff. 

The boy leaned towards her, putting 
out a hand to draw her to him; then 
drew back sharply, looking strangely at 
his hand. Blood! In sueh a little 
while, in less than twenty-four hours, 
there would be blood on his hands— 
warm, sticky, ineffaceable blood of a 
man who loved him. Small wonder that 
Delia cowered away from him, covering 
her eyes to shut out the swiftly imagined 
horror that stalked between them. 

A wide reef of rocks, sea-weed strewn, 
stretched before them, sheltering the 
little bay of Kilbray. From beyond the 
rocks came the dull thunder of the 
Atlantic, the spray tossing whitely in a 
fitful moonlight. Above them the wind 
whistled, beating against the black cliffs, 
carrying salt spray from the faraway 
breakers. But Micky’s staring, miser- 
able eye saw nothing but the spare, trim 
form and kind blue eyes of Major 
Gerald Massy—the little man who had 


been his benefactor as long as he could 
remember anything, the little man who 
was resident magistrate for the County 
of Clare. 

“tts to-morrow, an’ him 
Dunmally petty 


to be 
dhrivin’ back from 
sessions,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Tom Healy 
that’s his man is one of us, an’ he gave 
us the information about the time an’ 


all. I can’t tell ye annything more, 
Delia. I oughtn’t to have tould ye that, 
only I trust you.’’ 


warn him, Micky?” 


‘‘Couldn’t ye 
sudden hope in 


Delia leaned forward, 
her voice. 

Micky shook his head. ‘‘I thaht of 
that, but it would be aginst me sworn 
vows for wan thing,’’ he said. 

‘‘Then I ean do it meself,’’ she said. 

‘“‘No, no! Ye mustn’t Delia, I’m 
tellin’ ye! They ’d find out—they find out 
everything,’” he said bitterly, ‘‘an’ 
they’d murdher you in cold blood. Ye 
mustn’t, Delia! Swear to me ye'll do 
nothing to prevent it.’’ He turned to 
her with frightened entreaty in his eyes, 
an imperative note in his voice, born of 
his fear for her. 

Delia stared at him, thinking hard. 
If she warned Major Massy, he would 
be prepared to shoot, and then. ... it 
would be Micky’s slight, gentle face and 
eurly black hair that she would be 
pressing lifeless against her aching 
breast. Realization sharply closed the 
door of escape. 

*‘T swear, Micky,’’ 
breathlessly. 

‘*T’ve thaht an’ thaht,’’ he whispered, 
glancing apprehensively about him as 
if the very cliffs might hear. ‘‘If I 
tould him meself, they’d know an’ 
shoot me for an informer. It wouldn’t 
matter if I thaht they’d be lavin’ you 
alone, Delia darlin’. But they wouldn't. 
They know well what ye’ve said about 
the other killin’s. Ye’d not have a 
chance at all, an’ me not there to defend 


” 


she said, 


ye even. 
Delia sat silent, despairing, con- 
fronted by that dreadful vision of 
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AN ENEMY BY COMMAND 755 


Micky, whitefaced and lifeless, in her 


arms. 9 
‘An’ if I killed meself. . . if I’d get 
the courage to do it ... without a warn- 


ing to him it wudn’t be anny good. 
They'd have some one else would be 
doin’ it in two days.”’ 

‘‘Whisht, Micky,’’ she moaned. 

‘“‘Tf it was anny wan but him,’’ went 
on the boy, speaking in broken hurried 
sentences, as if he must unburden his 
mind of some of the hideous nightmare 
that had haunted him all that bitter 
night and day. ‘‘An’ him so good to 
me always. D’ye remember him pullin’ 
me out of the pool yondher, an’ me near 
bein’ drownded?’’ He pointed to one 
of the deep pools that gleamed amongst 
the sea-weed in the moonlight. ‘An’ 
when me father died, if it hadn’t a been 
for him, comin’ to see us—that kind 
that he’d make ye talk an’ tell him 
things before ye knew what ye were 
doin’ Shure he knew in no time that 
we hadn’t annything, an’ me mother 
sick - D’ye remember, Delia, he paid 
the rint two years then, and wouldn’t 
let me mother sell the pig?”’ 

‘Och whisht, Micky, can’t ye!’’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘It’s only makin’ it worse, 
rememberin’ things.’’ 

‘“‘T know, but I can’t help meself. 
It’s goin’ over an over itself in me mind. 
An’ it was him got me me last job that 
I've kep’ these three years now 
An’ it was him tould me—laughin’ he 
was, but serious undherneath’’—a little 
shudder went through the  boy’s 
frame—‘‘ ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady, Micky,’ says he. ‘Go an’ ask her, 
be George!’ An’ so it was him gave 
me the courage to spake to yerself, 
Delia.’”’ 

“IT know! I know!’’ 
girl, wringing her hands. 

Micky was silent for some time. Then 
he began again. ‘‘D’ye think, Delia— 
I've been thinkin’ of this a lot—d’ye 
think will ye ever be able to marry me— 
afterwards?’’ He said the word with 
an effort. ‘‘Or will it be there, between 
us, forever?’’ 

The desolate note in his voice wrung 
the girl’s heart. Impulsively she moved 
close to him. ‘‘Whisht, darlin,’ whisht! 
Ye mustn’t! We’ll forget—by an’ by.’’ 
She jerked the words out, putting her 
arms round his neck as she spoke. 

Eagerly Micky’s arms closed about 


, 











moaned the 


her, but numb desolation settled down 
on his heart as he felt her slight body 
tremble and shudder beneath the earess 
of his feverish hands. But she tight- 
ened her arms round his neck, and drew 
his white face close to her own. 

‘‘T love ye! I love ye, Micky!’’ she 
whispered desperately, as though the 
foree of her love must blot out the thing 
he was to do. ‘‘It’s not your fault, 
avick. It’s not! It’s—it’s for Ireland.’’ 
Vainly she sought for help for him. 
**Tt’s—it’s war, Miecky!’’ What could 
she say to lighten his intolerable dark- 
ness ? 

‘“‘War! Ireland! God help us!’’ he 
muttered fiercely. ‘“‘War maybe, 
shootin’ soldiers an’ police, an’ people 
ye hate, Delia. Maybe that’s war. 
Maybe,’’ he repeated with emphasis. 
‘*But it’s not war, killin’ a man ye’ve 
known all yer life, that’s been more than 
mortal kind to ye. It’s—a blaggardly 
thing, so it is, God help me.”’ 

To cover his stricken face with tender, 
passionate kisses was the only comfort 
Delia had to ‘offer. 

After a time she gently drew herself 
out of his clinging arms, and stood up. 
‘*Tt’s late. I must be goin’, Micky.’’ 

‘All right. I’ll wait here a bit. I'll 
not be shleepin’ annyway, an’ I must 
think a while. If—if it’s all over an’ 
safe, I'll be here to-morrow night, 
Delia.’’ 

She looked at him bravely, hoping 
the darkness would hide from him the 
horror that must stand in her eyes. 
‘*T’'ll be here,’’ she said. ‘‘ Keep think- 
in’ it’s for Ireland, Micky. It’s—it’s all 
ye ean do.’’ She tried to smile at him; 
then turned swiftly and made her way 
up the path that led to the village. 

Micky sat on, staring stonily before 
him, tortured by fevered imaginings, 
ealling up vision after vision of what 
had been and what was to be, haunted 
relentlessly by the kind eyes of the man 
whom to-morrow, in the name of patri- 
otism, he must kill. 

The priest had said to the young men 
last Sunday—had said it from the Altar 
itself: ‘‘Ye mustn’t soil yer hands with 
blood.’’ ‘‘It’s aisy for him to talk,’’ 
thought the boy bitterly, ‘‘an’ they not 
darin’ to touch him nor his if he should 
lift a finger against them. What does 
he know about what it means to the like 
of Delia an’ me?’’ 
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Across the moon the flying clouds 
chased madly, piling themselves in con- 
fusion of hurry, driven before the inex- 
orable Atlantic gale. Here and there 
among the rocks and sea-weed the peep- 
ing moonlight glimmered on the rip- 
pling surface of a pool. Micky knew the 
pools well. Pink-lined, treasure-laden, 
they were. The sheen of them caught 
and held his wandering thought, adding 
a sharper memory to his intolerable 
burden of gratitude. He wished to God 
he had been drowned that day long ago, 
when the R. M. himself had pulled him 
—a little barefooted urchin—out of the 
pool. The incoming tide already 
splashed the brink of the farthest pool. 
It was this one—the hardest to reach— 
that the mermaids chose. Had not 
Delia’s sister’s husband himself heard 
one there one night? ‘‘T’was a lament 
for Ireland she was singin’,’’ he had 
declared. A lament for Ireland! Micky 
laughed harshly. Those were the days 
long ago, before the trouble began. It 
seemed to Micky’s excited fancy that he 
could hear in the shriek of the wind 
and the sereech of the gulls the voice 
of the mermaid, no longer singing, but 
making a bitter wail—a lament indeed 
for the sons and daughters of Ireland 
who, like himself, still clung to the com- 
mon affections and gratitudes of the 
human heart; affections and gratitudes 
ruthlessly pushed aside by a patriotism 
that had become a skulking tyranny. 

In the confused tangle of his desper- 
ate thought one question wove its pat- 
tern clearly: why were they doing these 
things? .Why? Hadn’t they Ireland 
always—the green fields; the heather; 
the sea, wildly tossed as it was to-night, 
or calm and twinkling blue in the shim- 
mering sunlight? Micky groaned and 
stretched out his arms. Hadn’t they 
this? Wasn’t Ireland this? And 
simple toil, and love, and freedom from 
care? What were they doing that there 
should be terror lurking at every turn 
in the road, crouching behind every 
diteh—terror and killing and _ blood, 
blood everywhere. He covered his eyes 
.... And everywhere whispering and 
talking. He thought of the men he 
knew, kindly and decent men, crying out 
now at their poverty, saying how they 
‘*ha-ated the English,’’ talking about be- 
ing ‘‘free.’’ 

A pleasant 





family called Percival, 
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who had once stumbled upon Kilbray 
for a summer holiday, were the only 
English Micky knew. Delia had worked 
for them in the house, and he had chop. 
ped their wood and drawn their well 
water; and they had been so kind to 
them both. They had sent him a tin 
of tobacco, and Delia a beautiful Christ- 
mas card with angels on it and the Child 
in the Manger. Certainly Micky did 
not hate the Percivals. 

Free! He thought about that word 
very steadily for a while. He had often 
thought about it lately with no greater 
comprehension. Free? Hadn’t he and 
Delia always been as free as air until 
he joined the I. R. A.? Passionately, 
impotently, he wished that he had never 
joined. But it had seemed so grand a 
thing at that time, to fight for Ireland. 
All the old songs that he knew were 
full of a strange, fantastic love for 
her—‘‘The Little Dark Rose’’ the songs 
sometimes called her. Micky’s heart 
had been stirred. Ay, and many a 
decent, kindly man had had shining 
eyes and the light of a new enthusiasm 


on his face in those early days. Micky 
thought of the meeting last night. They 


were there, as of old, the decent and 
kindly men, but the light had gone out 
of their faces, leaving only a grim reso- 
lution and furtive fear; and always 
they were whispering and talking to- 
gether about ‘‘Ireland a republic,’’ and 
‘**being free.’’ But secret meetings and 
casting of lots, and terrible undertak- 
ings—what had such things to do with 
being free? 

And poverty! What did that matter? 
‘God help us,’’ he whispered, ‘‘Isn’t it 
betther to be hungry an odd time may- 
be, or maybe without yer shoes, than 
to be puttin’ black crimes on yer soul, 
that ll be makin’ misery for you an’ the 
wans ye love, as long as ye live?”’ 

And ever his thought returned relent- 
lessly to the little R. M.; though he held 
it fiercely away from him, as a rider 
holds his horse on the very edge of an 
abyss, pulled it away with desperation 
from the grim place his mind envisaged, 
a place where lay the trim little body 
he loved—lay in a ghastly unfamili- 
arity, with the blue eyes staring sky- 
wards, and blood staining the road about 
him. In a little while, in a few hours 
at most, it would be like that; it would 
be done. Frantically he strove to tear 
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his thought from that most terrible of 
visions. 

A bat flew past him, darting out from 
the cliff. The ocean thundered, creep- 
ing nearer over the rocks, resistless, 
darkly menacing. 

And the R. M.’s wife, with her pretty 
white hair and delicate hands, that had 


done Micky many a kindness. . . . To- 
morrow she would be waiting. . . . and 
they would come knocking. ... He 


buried his face, erying out. 

And always he thought of Delia, his 
gentle love. Her death at the hands of 
violent men—if he informed, this pen- 
alty, beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

Back his thought came to the little 
R. M.; to that most terrible thing he 
had to do. 

In the name of God, why were they 
doing these things? In and out the 
question wove itself, unanswered. 

Far into the night he sat there, tense 
and staring, while the tide rose and the 
great rollers surged closer over the 
reef. 

Suddenly he started, leaning forward 
eagerly, his face alive, alert, as though 
he pursued some thought that took vivid 
shape before him. For some minutes he 
clearly followed it, ticking off points 
excitedly en his fingers, weighing, bal- 
ancing. Then his sensitive mouth set in 
a line of resolution. He sank back, 
gasping a little for breath, leaning 
against the black cliff. Presently he 
rose, his face very white in the moon- 
light, and made his way stumblingly 
up the steep path and along the road to 
Kilbray. Once inside his eabin he struck 
a light, very quietly for fear of waking 
his mother in the room beyond; then he 
went straight to the fireplace. From 
their hiding-place in the wide chimney 
he drew out a Colt automatic revolver 
and a box of cartridges. With great 
eare he examined the Colt and found it 
empty. With fingers that shook a little 
he extracted from the box eight cart- 
ridges, enough to load it. Wrapping 
them in a piece of newspaper, he blew 
out the light, and, creeping softly to 
the half-door, opened it and went out 
into the night. 

In about ten minutes he returned, a 
trifle noisily, so that his mother stirred 
in her sleep, asking querulously what he 
wanted. He undressed and climbed into 
bed, pushing the revolver under his pil- 


7-7 
iol 


low, waiting with restless body and 
staring eyes for the dawn, listening to 
the dull beat of the waves against the 
cliff below his cabin. 


Along the road to Dunmally Micky 
Hanrahan drove his donkey and eart, 
while the sun beat down, and from the 
treeless, storm-swept fields on either 
hand rose the sweet smell of ripening 
grass. The threatened storm of the 
night before had died down and only a 
gentle breeze stirred in the grass. Away 
to his right the sea sparkled, shimmer- 
ing blue in the sunlight. Before him 
the road ran very straight, disappearing 
in the distance over a slight incline. 
Micky drove slowly along, stopping 
every now and then to let his donkey 
erop a little by the side of the road. He 
must not appear to hurry, they had told 
him. An oceasional market cart either 
passed him or overtook him, its occu- 
pant hailing him with: ‘‘It’s a fine 
day, God bless it!’’ ‘‘It is so,’’ he would 
answer dully, gazing at them in a stupid 
surprise that they should be still bless- 
ing the weather. 

In a little while, in an 
SWE... «2 

A lark rose suddenly from a nearby 
field, catching up into its song all the 
throbbing beauty of summer about him. 
Micky listened. Unbearably sweet it 


hour or 


was. 
In a little while, in an hour or two at 
most.... He prodded the donkey, 


turning its face towards Dunmally. 
They reached the incline in the road. 
A small hill rose now on the right, be- 
tween the road and the sea. Here a 
half ruined cottage stood, desolate and 
untidy. Beyond it the road took a sud- 
den turn to the right round a shoulder 
of the hill, thus hiding the Kilbray road 
from any one approaching from Dun- 
mally. Between this corner and the 
level road from Kilbray rose the little 
ineline, hiding it. This was the spot 
they had chosen. Micky slowly climbed 
out of the cart, unharnessed the donkey 
and, with a pat and a gentle word, 
turned him to graze in a field. Then he 
entered the cabin. There would be over 
an hour to wait. He was to be in there, 
resting and eating a bit of a meal—he 
had bread and a serap of bacon in his 
pocket—if any one should stop to in- 
quire. By and by, between here and 
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Kilbray, and between here again and 
Dunmally, there would be men madden 
with guns, to turn back the market earts 
and keep the road cleared. 

Inside the cabin he stood by the win- 
dow, gazing drearily out on the hill- 
side. From a strip of bog at the foot 
of the hill a faint, steaming mist arose. 
Wide patches of heather glowed purple 


and fragrant in the warm sunshine. 
Peace !—Peace! And the lark still sing- 
ing. The breeze stirred the tall bracken 


on the hillside. About the heather the 
bees hummed lazily. He watched the 
lark drop suddenly to its nest beside 
the bog. Everywhere peace, and life, 
warm in the sunshine. Micky shivered 
and turned away from the window. 
A violent trembling seized him, so 
that his knees knocked together. He 
sank to the ground, resting his head on 
a broken chair, muttering prayers inco- 
herently, crossing himself. He grew 
ealmer presently ; the trembling ceased ; 
his mouth set onee more in the dogged 
line that sat so inecongruously on his 
dreamy, gentle face. He knelt on 
quietly now, repeating more prayers. 
A sudden noise roused him. He 
raised his head. Delia stood framed in 
the doorway, her face gray in the 
bright sunlight, her head resting against 
the door post in utter exhaustion. 
‘*For God’s sake!’’ He started to- 
wards her. A sudden anger and horror 
gleamed in his eyes. ‘‘Ye promised me, 
Delia !’’ 
She raised a hand as if to keep him 
off. ‘*Don’t touch me, Micky! I’m 
doin’ no harm, only I guessed it’d be 


here. I gave ve me oath. Ye can trust 
me.’’ The girl’s gray eyes looked 
straight into his. ‘‘Ye ean trust me, 


darlin’, I swear to ye,’’ she repeated. 

He nodded his head. ‘‘I can. I know 
that. But ye can’t be here ’ He 
broke off, waving his hand significantly 
towards the road. 

She shivered, glancing behind her 
and out through the door to where the 
sunlight made patches of yellow dust on 
the road. ‘‘Och Micky, I must stay!’’ 
She leaned towards him, her whole figure 
tensely beseeching him. ‘‘Ye can’t be 
alone. I’ll be hidin’ up yondher in the 
bracken, where I’m afther comin’ from 








this minute. There’s no wan will see 
me; an’ if anything happens to ye “ 
She stopped. ‘‘Ye ean trust me,’’ she 


said again quietly. ‘‘It would be worse 
than annything to be beyond in Kil- 
bray, an’ you here,’’ she added. 

Micky crossed the uneven earth floor, 
and seizing the rickety window pushed 
it down, breathing in draughts of fresh 
air. 

In God’s name, why had she come? 
Too late now to send her back, for the 
men would be already clearing the road. 
Anyway she would not consent. He had 
measured wills with her before. She 
would stay, he knew. Surely to God 
there was horror enough, without Delia 
to see it all. He turned to her, passing 
a bewildered hand across his forehead. 

‘*Ye'll have to stay for ye can’t get 


past. The men are set to clear the road 
by now. Go up an’ be hidin’ in the 
bracken. An’—an’ shut your eyes, for 


God’s sake, Delia!’’ he finished, know- 
ing it was preposterous. He made no 
move to touch her, though his unhappy 
eyes devoured every loved line of face 
and figure as she stood there leaning 
against the door-post. 

‘*All right. Ill be goin’ now,’’ she 
said, hesitating on the threshold, gazing 
fearfully at the narrow stretch of road. 
There was nothing there. Only the 
sunlight making its yellow patches in 
the dust. 

Suddenly she was across the room and 
had caught him by the arms in a grip 
that hurt. 

‘*We can’t do it, Micky! We ean’t!”’ 
she cried, her breath coming in fright- 
ened gasps. ‘‘We’ll hide—somewhere! 
There must be somewhere!’’ She looked 
round her wildly. ‘‘Come, darlin’! 
We'll run, now, this minute.’” She was 
pulling him towards the door. ‘‘We 
ean get on a boat maybe. There must 
be some way!”’ 

She fought fiercely against him as he 
gently disengaged her clinging arms. 

‘**Whist! Whist, asthore! They'll 
maybe hear ye,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Ye 
know we can’t run; there’s no place we 
san hide. They watch everywhere, the 
ships an’ all. Ye know no wan gets 
away from them, ever.’’ 

She was standing before him, her 
whole body quivering, still eagerly 
poised for escape. 

‘*Listen, Delia. Will ye go away the 
way ye promised me? I—TI can’t stand 
this—an’ it’s no use annyway.’’ His 
voice was quiet, controlled ; but his hag- 
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gard face and dark-ringed, wretched 
eyes most piteously entreated her. How 
much more would he have to stand? 
How much more could he, he wondered ? 

Slowly his desperate will foreed her 
to see the futility of her wild planning. 
Her hands dropped listlessly to her 
sides. She turned with a little sob and 
a choking good-bye, and made her way 
out into the garish sunlight. From the 
window Micky watched her climb the 
little hill to where a tall patch of bracken 
swayed in the breeze. In a moment she 
was completely hidden from view. 

He gave a litle moan of pain as he 
turned away. ‘‘It’s the way she couldn't 
bear to kiss me, nor to touch me hand, 
even,’’ he whispered. ‘‘If she knew, 
maybe she would!’’ he said with a queer 
little langh, as he set about his terrible 
preparations. 

Going out into the sunlight, he pushed 
his donkey-eart sideways across the road. 
From inside it he took an axe and with 
two or three sharp blows he shattered 
one of the front wheels, so that the 
whole cart slipped over, disabled, com- 
pletely blocking the narrow road. 

From the field by the road came the 
sound of the donkey tranquilly crop- 
ping the clover. He looked at his 
watch. Ten minutes now, maybe. He 
remembered with an odd streak of ironic 
humor with what military precision the 
major kept his appointments. He 
erouched behind the cart, fastening his 
mask, listening, alert. But no sound 
reached his ears except the distant lap 
of the waves and the faint stirring of 
wind in the ferns by the roadside. 


verti | 


Suddenly he heard it—throb, throb in 
the distance. The R. M.’s Ford! Un- 
mistakable. He drew his revolver, 
erouching behind the eart. 

Stillness intense, save for the sound 
of the car, relentlessly drawing nearer. 
It whisked round the corner and stop- 
ped with a jerk. Micky had sprung 
up with a leveled revolver. 

**Shoot, ye scoundrel!’’ The Major’s 
clear voice rang out seornfully. 

Micky’s arm shook as he pulled the 
trigger. <A faint click, but no sound of 
a shot. Half an instant’s tense silence, 
and then a flash and a sharp report. 

It was Micky who fell, erumpling up 
behind his market eart. 

The Major leaped from his ear, and 
pulling aside Micky’s eart, stood over 
him, his revolver smoking in his hani. 
A seeond he stood, then stooped with an 
oath, and, picking up Micky’s revolver, 
opened it quickly. 

‘*My God!’’ he 
breath. 

Serambling, tearing through 
heather and bracken came Delia. 
Then. ... Micky? 

She was beside him now, kneeling, 
desperately calling him: ‘* Micky.’’ 

The Major leaned towards her, hold- 
ing out Micky’s revolver. ‘‘It wasn’t 
loaded,’’ he said. There was an oddly 
vibrant note in his voice. He stoope1 
to examine the crumpled form on the 
road. ‘‘Just his arm hit. You two will 
be safest alone,’’ he muttered. 

He thrust Miecky’s revolver into an 
inner pocket, and, walking unsteadily to 
his ear, climbed in. 


exclaimed, under his 


the 
Delia! 


THE WAYS 


From All’s Well! 


To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 


And the High 
Way, 


Soul 


climbs the High 


And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way, and a Low. 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go. 


John Oxenham 











DEVILED CRABS 


By CLAUDE S. Watts 


lilustrated by 


H, boy! Me for them and them 

for me!’’ 
Slangy and ungrammatical, 
but sincere. The belated arrival at the 
picnic supper in a sylvan beauty spot 


on the historic upper Potomac, had 
made his exeuses and _ accepted 
good-naturedly the bantering warn- 


ing that he was too late to get any- 
thing to eat. He had surveyed the 
remains of the feast that apparently had 
been attacked by a band of starving 
Armenians and had declared that he was 
not hungry, anyhow. Then he had espied 
that which called forth the ejaculation 
and proceeded to get busy. 

A few minutes later he rested with a 
rapturous sigh and looked up at the few 
members of the party who remained 
around the cloth on the ground. 

‘““Say, folks, that’s food! Deviled 
crabs are my specialty, and I'll tell the 
world these are the best ever. Who made 
‘em? I want to meet the cook!’’ 


William Fisher 


Some one giggled and some one called 
out, **Oh, Marge!’’ only to add, ‘‘ There 
she is—there’s the eook,’’ and pointed 
to a nearby rustie swing. 

The omnipresent humorist took charge 
of the situation. ‘‘Marge,’’ he called, 
‘‘vou're wanted. Here’s the guy who 
likes deviled erabs.”’ 

That was good for a laugh—laughs 
come easily at picnics—and so was the 
retort : ‘‘ He’sa perfect stranger to me!”’ 

Whereupon a clamor: ‘‘Don’t you 
know Marge?’’ ‘Don’t you know 
Tim?’’ ‘‘Introduce ’em!’’ 

And again the humorist : ‘‘ Miss Kirby, 
meet Mr. Brady. Marge, this is Tim. 
Tim, there’s the cook—do your duty!”’ 

The youth scrambled to his feet, 
bowed awkwardly and hesitated. ** What 
do 1 do now?”’ he asked. 

“*Eat another crab—eat ‘em all!’’ 
cried one voice. ‘*Kiss the cook!’’ cried 
another, and then the chorus: ‘*‘ Kiss 
the cook! Kiss the eook!’’ 
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Here’s a 
crabs.” 


wanted. 


deviled 


“ Marge, you're 
who 


guy likes 


‘*1’d like to see him try it!’’ came the 
cool voice from the swing, and the youth 
sprang to the challenge. There came a 
brief chase, a darting here and there, a 
capture, a momentary clumsy embrace 
and a loud kiss deposited upon a scarlet 
cheek, all to the accompaniment of ap- 


plause and screams of laughter. A 
flushed and somewhat disheveled girl 
confronted a smiling and somewhat em- 


barrassed boy. 

Said the girl: ‘‘Well, Mr. Sheik, I 
hope you’re satisfied !’’ 

Said the boy: ‘‘Say, sister, I’m a 
perfect stranger to you yet!’’ 

Later, when the evening shadows were 
gathering and the broad, rippling river 
mirrored but faintly the last shafts of 
light athwart the sky, a voice said: 





‘*Say, Marge, you make an awful hit 
with me!’’ 

And another voice made reply: ‘* You 
mean the deviled crabs made a hit. What 


do you want—to hire a cook?’’ 

‘*T want to marry one!”’ 

‘*My land, man, but you work 
Why, we’re perfect strangers.”’ 

‘*We’re not going to be long.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you the speed demon, though ! 
Slam on your brakes! Can’t you see the 
red lantern?”’ 

Still later, when the party was break- 
ing up, there was an aside. 

‘*Say, Marge, let me take you back to 
town.”’ 

‘*T came out in a flivver. 
car you got?”’ 

**A—uh—a Brill Sixty.’’ 


fast. 


What kinda 








od oa) 
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‘*Thank you, I’m not a strap-hanger.”’ 

‘*Aw, come on!’’ 

‘*Say, a fellow with your line, who 
tries to put on the act you did, ought to 
carry a little scenery and a few props— 
something with about six cylinders. 
Good-bye !’’ 

‘** Aw—wait a minute, Marge!’’ 
Bye-bye, Timmus! See you 
ehurech!”’ 

‘*You see me’’ but she was gone, 
leaving a more than disconcerted youth, 
grinning ruefully, ir not vacuously. 
‘‘Aw, she’s too flip!’’ h= muttered to 
himself, but he didn’t mean it. 

Tim Brady, as his name announces to 
the wide, wide world, was Irish through 
and through and every which way, 
which means so many different things 
it’s no use trying to enumerate them all. 
Mention may be made, though, of his 
fine grey eyes, of his smile that unlocked 
at least your outer gates whenever he 
approached you, and of his well modeled 
chin, indicative of sticktoitiveness, stick- 
toyouitiveness and combativeness. Then 
it may be added that he was a bundle of 
nervous energy, always knew what he 
was going to do, and usually was well on 
his way to get it done before the average 
youth of his age would be getting 
started. 

As he put himself to bed he told him- 
self he knew exactly what he wasn’t 
going to do in this instance—he wasn’t 
going to make a fool of himself over that 
erazy red-head. He never had made a 
fool of himself over a girl, and he wasn’t 
going to begin now. 

“*She’s too flip,’’ he said, not realizing 
that he didn’t mean it any more than 
when he had first indulged himself in 
that slightly inelegant characterization. 
‘*She’s a good-looker and full o’ pep, 
and Ill bet she’s a peach of a daneer, 
but she hasn’t got a thing on her mind 
but her bobbed hair, she’d run a man 
ragged keeping up with her, and she’d 
keep the mint working nights to make 
money as fast as she’d spend it. I'll bet 
there’s not more than eight or eleven 
thousand different things she wants 
right this minute. Not any for me, 
thank you! TI’ll eross her name off my 
list before it’s on it!’’ 

Whereupon Tim addressed himself to 
slumber—but he dreamed a_ strange 
dream, a weird jumble of red-headed 
erabs and deviled girls! 
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in 
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Now Marge Kirby was in many re. 
spects as Tim had summed her up. She 
was flippant. She had a nimble wit, of 
sorts, and an even more nimble tongue. 
and both had been schooled in the ver. 
nacular and freedom of the day. And 
in the matter of looks she had been most 
generously endowed. Her figure was— 
no, not boyish. That adjective has been 
overworked, and, besides, it doesn’t 
mean what it is supposed to mean. Who 
ever heard of a male impersonator who 
ever fooled any for a moment or who 
had a figure that a man would look at a 
second time? Her hair was a lustrous 
curly mop of that shade of auburn that 
art has never achieved. Her eyebrows 
needed no pencil, her lashes no mascaro, 
and her eyes, at times almost grey and 
again the deepest violet, were alight with 
laughter. Her mouth was not a stranger 
to the lipstick, although it might well 
have been, and she had never improved 
her complexion by frequent recourse to 
the litte round box. In fact, as she 
sometimes admitted, ‘‘powder and 
rouge make me look like the dickens.”’ 

A piquant, tip-tilted nose — but 
enough of the siren’s looks! What else 
did Tom say about her? Oh, yes! He 
wagered she was a peach of a dancer. 
She was. He was positively dogmatic 
about her being a dumb-bell. Not so 
good, Timmus! She was present when 
the brains were passed around, as even- 
tually you are to discover. You are as 
near right as the soap is pure, however, 
in your conclusions as to her running a 
man ragged to keep up with her, her gift 
for spending money, and the number 
and variety of the things she wanted. 
You pass, Timmus, summa cum laude! 

But, Timmus, Timmus! Fie, fie, and 
what, ho! The last thing you said was 
that you would cross her name off your 
list before it was on it, and your first 
thought in the morning was, ‘* Why 
haven't I met that dame before?’’ Also 
you awoke with that feeling of zest and 
elation you have not known since you got 
your new job, and you did not need the 
daily dozen and the cold plunge to send 
the blood rioting through your sturdy 
young body! Nor should you have told 
the waiter that you wanted a whole hog, 
two dozen eggs and eight dollars’ worth 
of coffee for breakfast that morning, for 
the waiter went out and told the cook 
that, ‘‘Mistah Brady suttenly has been 
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triflin’ wid de hooch!’’ You gave him 
the impression that you were suffering 
from a hangover, which was quite true, 
only it wasn’t that kind of a hangover. 

The first thing Tim did that morning 
when he got to his desk in the big office 
building on Capitol Hill, where he 
served as secretary to one of the over- 
lords of mundane affairs, was to use his 
telephone to get in touch with the in- 
dividual who had inveigled him into 
going to that pienic. He did this with 
such effect that half an hour later he 
was asking, over that same instrument: 

‘Is this Miss Kirby ?’” 

“Tf it isn’t I could be arrested for 
wearing the clothes I got on!”’ 

‘‘This is Tim Brady.”’ 

‘“Who?”’ 

“Tim Brady.’’ 

‘“‘Say it again. 
cent !”’ 

“You little scamp! 
want to see you.’’ 

‘Sorry! This isn’t that kind 
machine. ’”’ 

‘“What kind ?’’ 

‘‘The kind you can see over at the 
same time you’re talking.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re little Miss Kidder, aren’t 
you? Say, Marge, I want to see you.”’ 

‘*T heard you the first time.”’ 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do 
about it?’’ 

‘‘What am 7 going to do about it? 
You stay right where you are and I'll 
hurry. Don’t ieave before 1 can get 
there—it won’t be more than a hundred 
years !”’ 

Tim could laugh at that and he did. 
‘“‘Ouch!’’ he said. ‘‘I had that coming 
tome! Say, Marge, how much time do 
you have for lunch?’’ 

‘*We have a whole half hour in which 
we can do anything we please. We can 
even eat, if we want to.”’ 

‘*Say, I’m coming down.”’ 

‘*What for—some deviled crabs?”’ 

‘‘That’d help some, but I’d rather 
have the little red-head that puts the 
devil into ’em!’’ 

‘*Still after a cook?’’ 

‘*T’m still after you!’’ 

‘*You don’t tell me! Say, man, what 
do you mean by calling me up and talk- 
ing all day? Do you want to make me 
lose my job?’’ 

‘*Oh, say, Marge, I’m sorry! 
wanted to tell you I was coming 


I just love vour ac- 
Say, Marge, I 


of a 


I just 


9? 





‘*The Brill Sixties don’t run on Six- 
teenth Street.’’ 

‘*I’m coming in a Pierce Arrow!”’ 

‘*Say, whose chauffeur are you, any- 
way? Cal’s?’’ 

‘*T’ll be yours, one of these days!’’ 

At noon Tim had several pressing 
errands at the downtown departments. 
Yes, the chief would let him take the ear, 
so Tim was there on the street where the 
Brilis do not run—there, as he said he’d 
be, in the Pierce Arrow, and he was not 
doing the chauffing. Scores of girls— 
clerks, stenographers and typists in the 
offices of the world-famous magazine 
that has its habitat in the midst of great 
apartment houses, magnificent embassies 
and splendid private residences—were 
promenading the sidewalks, out for the 
mid-day breath of air, laughing, chatter- 
ing and preening their feathers. Marge 
Kirby was one of a group that Tim es- 
pied promptly, and he was out of the 
car almost before it drew up to the curb. 

‘*Miss Kirby!’’ he ealled. If he 
thought to surprize her he was mistaken. 

‘‘How you startled me!’’ she said, 
with her pert sarcasm. ‘‘I expected you 
sooner. Girls, this is Mr. Rockefeller, 
come down to mingle for a moment with 
the woiking classes. Mr. But the 
girls, giggling, had passed beyond the 
range of an introduction, and were en- 
grossed in excited question and comment 
anent, ‘‘Marge has got a new one, and 
can you beat that!’’ 

‘*I’m here,’’ said Tim. 

‘*That’s what Pershing said. Where’s 
your wreath ?”’ 

‘*Say, are you always kidding?’ 

“*Tt’s my line. Like it ?”’ 

‘**Not so bad, but , 

‘“*Not so bad!’ Do tell me! Nice 
little boat you got there, 1920 model, 
ain’t it? There’s no use talking, these 
good cars do stand up, don’t they? 
Pays to buy ‘em, in the long run. Now 
my Rools Rooster is six years old and 
you’d never dream it! As I was sayin’ 
only this morning _ 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, can the chatter, 
Marge! You’ll be going back to the 
office in a minute and I want to say what 
I came down here to say.’’ 

‘*You said it.”’ 

**Said what ?”’ 

‘*You said, ‘I’m here!’ 
the flashlight. ’’ 

‘Can I come to see you to-night ?’’ 
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** Nope. Date.’ 
‘To-morrow night ?’’ 
** Nope. Date.’’ 
‘*How about the next 
‘‘Say, what’re you trying to get me 
to do—say, ‘Oh well, you might as 
well come to-night and get it over!’ ”’ 
‘*No, but there’s an awful good show 
at the National 2 
National? You interest muh 
Talk on, man. I never did 
eouldn’t break—if I 


” 








down 

**Show ? 
strangely ! 
have a date I 
wanted to!’’ 

‘*To-night, then? I’ve had two dandy 
seats laid away.”’ 

Marge appeared to indulge in heavy 
thinking for a moment. ‘‘Let’s see, I 
think I ean fix it. Yes, I'll do it!’’ Then 
she grinned. ‘‘Surest thing you know!”’ 

‘*T’ll eall for you at a quarter to eight. 
I know where you live, all right.’’ 

‘“*You do work fast—and thorough— 
don’t you! G’bye!’’ And with an im- 
pish grimance she was gone. 

Tim did not have the Pierce Arrow 
that night and when they came out of 
the house Marge paused and surveyed 
the empty place by the eurb. 

**Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘this is James’ night 
off, is it? Or did you have to put the 
car in the shop and you just couldn’t 





find a taxi?’’ 
Tim’s eollar grew suddenly very 
tight. ‘‘I thought ’? he began. 


‘You thought you’d use the Brill to- 
night? Come on, let’s walk. Street 
ears never did rest my feet!’ 

It was not a long walk—a matter of 
but six or eight blocks, happily—and 
Marge kept up a running fire of chatter 
which Tim could only punctuate with 
miserable monosyllables and which did 
not in the least conceal her displeasure. 
She did relent a bit, however, when they 
got to the theater and discovered where 
they were to sit—on the aisle, second 
row on the right in the orchestra. 

‘*T love this!’’ she exclaimed, as they 
settled themselves in their seats. ‘‘I’m 
crazy about the trap drummer and I 
can’t bear to be any farther away from 
him than this.’’ 

**The trap drummer!’’ repeated Tim, 
blankly. 

‘‘Any trap drummer, stupid! 
They’re off!’’ 

It was a good show and they enjoyed 

Marge was perfectly crazy about the 
man—and the comedian, too, 


S-ssh! 


it. 
leading 
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for that matter—before the evening was 
over, and she didn’t care who knew jt 
Tim rather liked the looks of the third 
girl from the end on the right, but 
he kept that faet to himself. Then 
there was a song with a much-repeated 
chorus: 


“All that I can offer is a loving disposition 
And a w-i-ldl desire to succeed! ” 


Tim laughed at that until Marge ad- 
monished him, ‘* Don’t do it here!”’ 

**Wh-wh-what?’’ gurgled Tim. 

‘Have hysteries!’’ 

They had a bit of supper at a Chinese 
restaurant, and they took a taxi home, 
and they took it the long way around the 
Speedway and down by Hains’ Point. 
All things were propitious—that is, all 
things save one, Tim’s nerve! When he 
said good night, however, he did hold her 
hand as long as it took him to ask if she 
wouldn’t go somewhere to dance some 
evening, soon. 

‘**T’ll try that once, too!’’ was the an- 
swer which she gave Tim to study over. 
**Call me up!”’ 

Soon meant the next evening to Tim, 
but they compromised on the second 
following. They went to that café where 
money is not an object to any one save 
the proprietor, and where that famous 
orchestra tears music to shreds and puts 
it together again in muted melodies of 
irresistible jazz that would coax old 
King Tut out of his tomb if he had been 
mummified thrice three thousand years. 


And they daneed. And Tim _ whis- 
pered, ‘‘Goodness, Marge, but I’m 


erazy about you!’’ And Marge, her eyes 
deep wells of violet so dark as to be al- 
most black, laughed a trifle unsteadily, 
and said, ‘‘Pour yourself a dish of ice 
water, Timmus!’’ 

They taxied, both ways, that night, 
and the way home was that short-long 
one through Rock Creek Park, by the 
old stone mill—and across the ford— 
and along an ever-murmuring stream— 
and the winding, tree-arched road up 
the hill to the erest that was nearer 
heaven than one young man had ever 
been before—and the precipitous hair- 
pin curves of the way down again—and 
again the ford—and the mill—and it 
was very, very late—or very early—— 

Had Tim kept books, one side of his 
ledger, at the end of that first week, 
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Well — he's a pretty big reason, isn't 
him 
would have shown sundry and divers 


items of expenditure such as theater, 
eafé, taxi, flowers and candy aggre- 
gating the sum of $57.70; on the other 
side the entry would have been, ‘‘ Two 
dates with Marge.’’ Inasmuch as his 
salary was slightly less than $50 a week 
such a record staring him in the face 
might have given him pause to think. 
But he did not keep books, and not then, 
nor for a long time afterward, could 
anything have given him pause. The 
poor boob was what they eall *‘in love,”’ 
and if that isn’t calling it by its own 
name, why—mix your own medicine! 
The third time that Tim was with 


, 
he? If you 


don’t think so, try hefting 


Marge he pre posed to her in all serious- 
ness and in all earnestness. That is to 
say, he would have done so had he been 
given but half a chance. 

‘*Marge,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘I’ve got 
almost two thousand saved and I’m 
making twenty-four hundred a year 
now, with plenty of chances to pick up 
extra money. What do you say as 

Quoth Marge, merrily and musieally : 





‘All that I can offer is a loving disposition 
And a w-i-l4l desire to succeed! ” 


Listen to me, and be 


b J 


‘‘Aw, Marge! 
serious, won't you?’ 
‘‘I’m listening, but I can’t hear you, 
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Timmus dear, and I eouldn’t possibly be 
serious about twenty-four hundred. I’m 
nieking the cashier for thirty per my- 
self. Add that up and tell me why I 
should listen to your story!’ 

‘*But I’ve got prospects 

‘*That’s what they all say, Tim, me 
lad! Say, listen tome. My sister, Kate, 
married on prospects. Her husband was 
making just what you’re getting, and 
that was a long while ago when a dollar 
would go almost across the Potomac if 
you threw it hard enough. And then 
he up and died, which was a mean trick 
on her, even if he didn’t do it inten- 
tionally, and she was left with two kids. 
And she has to work, and my other sis- 
ter can’t get married because she has to 
help make a home for those kids, and 
I—oh, don’t talk to me about getting 
married on prospects !’’ 

‘*But, Marge, I want a home. 
to settle down “a 

**Then you don’t want to marry me. 
I couldn’t settle down. I’m a wild, wild 
woman! Honest, Timmus, there isn’t 
anything out in the Zoo half as wild!’ 

‘*Marge, you never let up on that kid- 
ding business. Now I’m in dead earnest 
about getting married.”’ 

‘*You would make a honest woman of 
muh, would you?’’ she mocked. ‘‘Oh, 
Timmus, Timmus! Come out of it! 
You’re too young to talk about getting 
married, and, besides—oh, everything!”’ 

Then Tim seized her, and kissed her 
fiercely. ‘‘I’m not too young to know 
that I love you!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*No, indeedy!’’ she laughed, as she 
evaded him. ‘‘Not any more! I’ve par- 
taken, thank you! Run along and sell 
your papers, or roll your hoop, or what- 
ever it is that little boys do!’’ 

And that was that. 


””? 





I want 





, 


Tim purehased his automobile the 
next week. It wrecked his savings ac- 


count, in which he had taken so much 
pride, but what of that? He was after 
something he wanted more than all the 
money in the world—the heart of a girl. 
He remembered that it should be ‘‘some- 
thing with about six eylinders.’’ It 
was a nifty roadster, and.Marge ap- 
proved of it unreservedly. 

**Attaboy!’’ she cried, when she was 
told that it was his. ‘‘Let’s go!’’ Later 
she said, ‘‘It’s a perfect dream of a car.’’ 

And he said, ‘‘I got it for you, 
Marge, and if you'll only——”’ 
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**You'll be after saying you can sup. 
port me and this ear both on twenty. 
four hundred, I suppose.”’ 

‘“‘And why not? I know I can with 
what I'll be making extra.’’ 

‘*You ean’t do it on a salary, Tim. 
You can’t make the grade. A man’s 
got to be in business for himself to make 
any money these days.’’ 

That did give Tim pause, and he put 
on his thinking cap. Result—a big 
idea. 

**T’ve been thinking over what you 
said, Marge,’’ he told her a few days 
later, ‘‘and I’ve got a scheme. I'll go 
into business if you'll help me. You 
know people have always gotta eat and 
feeding ‘em is a great business if it’s 
handled right. Now my plan is to open 
a little café that will be something dif- 
ferent from the. ordinary hash-house. 
Nothing elaborate, but different. Spe- 
cialize in just one or two things to eat 
and make ’em good. Deviled crabs, for 
instance—your deviled erabs. They'd 
be a world beater. Pretty soon we'd 
have a string of places like that and just 
coin money.’’ 

‘“*Say, Timmus, let me get this—it’s 
going to be good, I know. You want me 
to help you?’ 

**Sure! I'll have practically enough 
money to fix the place up if I sell the 
ear, and I’d want to hold on to my job 
as long as I could while we’re getting 
started, but with the time I could give to 
it and you being on the job all the 
time os 

‘*Me work in a beanery?’’ There was 
more than mere incredulity in Marge’s 
voice, but it eseaped Tim. ‘‘You’d have 
me work after we're married ?’’ 

*‘Of course I wouldn’t if it weren't 
that we’d be building up a business, but 
that would be different, and 

He might have blundered on until he 
had said something that really offended 
Marge, but one of her irrepressible imps 
possessed her and she burst out laug!- 
ing. 

. ‘‘Ob, Timmus,”’ she eried, ‘‘I can’t. 
*m sorry, but I just ean’t.”’ 

“Why?” 

**I’m afraid of the kitchen stove!’ 

**What!’’ 

**Honest Iam! I was dropped on one 
when I was a baby and it’s all I can do 
to make myself go near one. I just can’t 
work around one regular.’’ 
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Tim eyed her dubiously. ‘‘I never 
heard anything like that before,’’ he 
said. ‘*I] suppose it’s another of your 
joshes, but it doesn’t matter. If you 
won't do it you won’t, and that’s all 
there is to it.’’ 

‘You've got the answer, Timmus. 
That puts you right up at the head of 
Nix on the beanery! Tell me 
another one. Got any more big ideas?’’ 

‘I'll get one, all right!’’ Tim would 
have growled that—or barked it—if he 
had indulged one of the emotions that 
possessed him, but the trouble was that 
when he was with Marge he was always 
torn by conflicting emotions. His hands 
fairly itched to shake her. He wanted 
to hurt her—to make the tears come into 
her eyes and her lips tremble. She was 
a spoiled kid and he wanted to unspoil 
her, to discipline her. He wanted to 
be able to deny her things until she be- 
eame sober and serious for once. But 
most of all he longed to take her in his 
arms, to kiss her and pet her; to be able 
to keep her always all smiles and laugh- 
ter; to give her everything her little 
heart desired—to promise her the moon, 
if she wanted it for a bauble, and then 
go get it for her! So he grinned grimly 
and told her he knew where he stood 
with her. 

‘‘If I aim to be your little playmate 
1 gotta be a go-getter. I’ve got to have 
the coin. Well—I’ll get ig 

Ensued two bitter months for Tim— 
days when he essayed to be both worker 
and wooer—days of trying desperately to 
devise some means of making and saving 
money while at the same time, perforce, 
he was always spending it that he might 
sun himself in her smiles—days when 
he was wracked with jealousy, for he 
had rivals, and mad with fear lest one 
more fortunately placed might win her 
from him—days when he was so worried 
and solemn that she called him ‘‘Old 
Sourface’’ and declared finally that it 
gave her ‘‘the woollies’’ to go out with 
him. 

‘*You know, I got no use for glooms, 
old dear,’’ she told him. ‘‘If I go toa 
funeral it’s just for the ride! And put 
this in your book, too: You’ve been 
showing me lots of good times, but I 
don’t think you’ve been enjoying your- 
self particularly. Don’t do it if it 
hurts! I like to have a fellow be nice to 
me, but I don’t like to be made to feel 


the class. 
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that he’s burying his best friend every 
time he spends a dollar on me.”’ 

Almost overnight, then, a new Tim 
was born into the world, one who was the 
gayest of the gay, reckless, lavish to the 
verge of folly. This Tim had assurance 
and confidence of a kind the other had 
lacked, and tiie air of a conqueror that 
was impressive—impressive, at least, to 
one young woman. 

‘*You must have found a money tree, 
Timmus,’’ she ventured, on one occasion. 

‘‘You said it, kiddo! I’ve found it 
and I’m shaking it. Just give me a 
little time and I'll show you 
thing.’’ 

The hours had wings those days and 
it was not long, or it did not seem long, 
until he was ready to show her. They 
had finished a late dinner at the Café 
d’Or, as it might have been named. They 
were at a secluded table in a corner and 
after the waiter had been banished Tim 
asked her if she remembered he had told 
her he would show her something. She 
did. ‘‘Something’’ was one of those 
little boxes that no girl or woman ever 
opens without quickening pulse and 
bated breath. They hold such surprizes, 
such possibilities of joy and happiness, 
such promises, such commitments. This 
one held that which made Marge gasp. 

‘‘Oh, Timmus,’’ she breathed, ‘‘it’s 
gorgeous—perfectly gorgeous!’’ She 
turned the ring this way and that, the 
while the sparkle in her eyes rivaled that 
of the stone, started to slip it on her 
finger and paused. ‘‘You want me to 
wear it for you, Timmus?’’ 

‘‘That’s the big idea!’’ He smiled 
complacently and added: ‘‘ But there’s 
something else goes with it.”’ 

‘‘Something else’’ was a_ slender 
circlet of platinum and diamonds, and 
again Marge gasped. This time it was, 
‘*Oh, Timmus, I know now I’ve always 
loved you!”’ 

Tim had other things to show her, 
among them a bank book, and a story to 
tell her. He had hit upon a side-line in 
which he was making money so fast it 
would keep her working overtime to 
spend it. He couldn’t explain it in detail 
because she wouldn’t understand, for it 
was a sort of speculative enterprise and 
yet it wasn’t, because he assumed no risk 
of losses. The main thing was the profits 
which were large and certain and would 
be permanent. 


some- 
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‘It isn’t gambling, is it, Timmus?’’ 
she asked, absently, as she fondled the 
rings, and seareely heard his assurance 
in the negative. 

‘*Not a bit of it!’’ 

That was the only question she asked 
him. They were married that night by a 
justice of the peace in an historie Mary- 
land county-seat. 

Marge Brady was proud of the skill 
with which she could negotiate the con- 
gested traffic of Washington streets and 
avenues. She was proud of her smart 
coupé, proud of her own modish attire, 
proud of the beautiful home she had 
just quitted and of the husband who had 
provided it for her. In truth, she was a 
very prideful and a very happy young 
woman, for she was finding that life each 
day unfolded a new delight, something 
she could do, something she could have, 
something she could do for others. Right 
then she was driving her own ear at 
night, which she had always wanted to 
do and had never before attempted. She 
was wearing a new jeweled wrist watch 
that it was a joy to possess and that she 
had not even known she wanted until 
Tim had surprized her with it. And by 
no means least of all, since she was any- 
thing but selfish, she was on her way to 
see her sisters who had sent for her and 
who doubtless wanted her to do some- 
thing for them. So it was that all the 
way there she kept humming a gay little 
tune. 

She was not singing on her way back 
home. Instead, she was repeating to 
herself something that sounded like an 


incantation and went around and 
around in a ecirele, ‘‘Be yourself! Do 
your stuff! Don’t let him know! Don’t 


let him know! 
self !’’ 

But Marge Brady was not a schooled 
actress and she could not play a part, 
and Tim sensed a change in her the 
moment she entered the apartment. 

**What’s the matter—what did they 
want ?’’ he asked quickly. 

**Nothing much’’—Marge’s voice was 
steady and she strove to make her man- 
ner casual—‘ just wanted to ask me if I 
knew my husband was a bootlegger!”’ 

Tim had the feeling of one who has 
dived headlong from a great height, but 
knows he ean stay his fall by the exercise 
of his own faculties. Presently he ae- 
complished that. 


Do your stuff! Be your- 
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‘*What—what did you say to them?” 

**T said, ‘Sure!’ You don’t think I’d 
let them think they had anything on 
me!’ 

‘*What else did they say?’’ 

** Asked me if I knew you hadn’t had 
your job on the Hill since the first month 
after we were married.”’ 

‘*What did you say to that ?”’ 

**T said, ‘Sure!’ You don’t think I’d 
let them think you put anything over on 
me, do you?’’ 

‘*What then?’’ 

‘Then I told ’em that if they’d at- 
tend to their own business, we'd attend 
to ours, and eame home.’’ 

No one would ever know how good 
that ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘ours’’ sounded to Tim 
Brady—they placed her definitely and 
unmistakably with him and freed him 
instanter of the burden of fear and sus- 
pense that had been crushing him in the 
constant expectation of this hour of 
revelation. And with the feeling of re- 
lief and thankfulness that she would 
stand by came a surge of shame and con- 
trition over the deception he had prac- 
tised. 

‘*Marge,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re the best 
ever, and I feel like a dog because I 
haven't been absolutely on the level with 
you. I’ve felt that way all along, and 
Heaven knows I’m glad the beans have 
been spilled and I ean tell you all about 
it now.’’ 

He wasn't really a bootlegger himself, 
at least that was the way he felt about 
it—but was a sort of middleman. The 
people who sold the stuff did a lot of 
business on the Hill and in the depart- 
ments and they needed some one to act 
as a go-between between them and their 
customers, or clients, as they called 
them. Tim explained that he merely 
took the orders on a commission basis, 
receiving his commissions in cash when 
he turned in the orders, and neither 
handled any of the stuff nor made any 
collections. It had been a chance to 
make big money, and to make it easily, 
without doing any of the ‘‘dirty work,”’ 
and he had taken it because he wanted 
the money, because he wanted Marge. 

“It meant you, and this home, and 
your car and mine, and everything 
we've got,’’ he said, ‘‘and I eouldn't 
pass it up. I didn’t tell you about it in 
the beginning because we weren't mar- 
ried then, and after we were married I 
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thought itd be best for you to be in a 
position where you could honestly say 
you didn’t know anything about it if it 
eame to a show-down. I’m not ashamed 
of what I’m doing. I'd tell the whole 
world about it, but it’s a business that’s 
got to be kept secret because it’s that 
kind of business. I don’t buy the stuff 
and I don’t sell it. I don’t see where I 
violate the law.”’ 

A specious argument? Yes, to those 
who regard it, but not so to the youth 
who made it or to the girl who listened. 

‘“‘T haven’t even let you know just 
how much money we are making,’’ Tim 
continued, *‘ but take a look at that.’’ It 
was a savings account pass-book made 
out in her name and the balance it dis- 
elesed startled Marge. ‘*What do you 
know about that? We’ll be fixed for life 
in a vear or two more.”’ 

Once again Marge asked but one ques- 
tion. ‘Your old job, Tim—did you 
quit, or 

‘I quit. I got to thinking that it 
wasn’t exactly right for me to be using 
the chief’s office for my office, and I told 
him about it and quit. And I don’t 
mind telling you he’s one of my best 
customers !’’ 

Tim could breathe more freely after 
that memorable scene with Marge 
was over, and happily over. 

Now he was sure of her, and sure 
of himself, and with his inereasing 
prosperity—an exeeedingly dangerous 
kind of prosperity with its too much 
money for too little work—it was not 
long before he developed a bit of a swag- 
ger, and Marge made the acquaintance 
of a Tim who was quite different from 
the one who had wooed and won her. 

Also there was the matter of their in- 
creasing use of the wares in which Tim 
dealt. Gay parties at which they were 
guests or hosts speedily grew progres- 
sively gayer. First result : admonition— 
“IT wish you’d go easy on the hooch 
to-night, Timmus.’’ Second result: re- 
crimination—‘ Kindly tell me who was 
cuckoo Jast night!’’ Third result: first 
quarrel—‘‘I don’t like to my 
wife——’’. . . . ‘‘Is fhat so! How about 
somebody else’s wife—Arch Freer’s, f’r 
instance? I noticed that you and 
she a 

It was during that first quarrel that 
Marge said she wished he was out of 
the dirty business he was in, and it was 
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after they had kissed and forgiven that 
she made her first that 
he abandon the business and he prom- 
ised that he would—‘‘in just a little 
while.’’ The request was repeated and 
the promise renewed many times. 

Tim wanted to please Marge and in 
his heart he hated what he was doing, 
but—he wanted to make enough money 
first so he could afford to keep his prom- 
ise! Accordingly, what more natural or 
more inevitable than that he should ex- 
tend his operations and ‘‘eut in on the 
big money ?’’ No longer a mere middle- 
man, he became one of those who bought 
and sold. Nothing risked, nothing gained 

Things began to happen. An automo- 
bile was by the authorities 
Hi-jackers captured a truck with its 
priceless cargo. He was double-crossed 
by a trusted employee. There were other 
inroads on the bankroll. One of Tim’s 
associates was arrested. Marge delivered 
an ultimatum: Tim had to quit; she 
had a reason—would not ask him again. 
Then, just to show what a perverse fate 
ean do, Tim himself was arrested— 
walked right into a trap laid for him by 
the enforcement agent known the 
Lone Wolf. 

A nominal eash bond effected Tim’s 
release without his seeing the inside of a 
cell, but the arrangements took time and 
when he reached home it was to find 
that officers had been there with 
a search warrant. They had found no 
eontraband, Tim had been far too wise 
to store any of his wares where he lived, 
but the apartment looked as if it had 
been visited by amateur burglars or a 
skilled eyelone. The devastation was 
complete. All that was as nothing, how- 
ever, for, eapsheaf of all his woes, 
Marge was gone! Just a note: 

‘‘I’m going away from here as fast 
and as far as I ean go. You needn't 
try to find me because it won't do you 
any good. I’m through.’’ 

The note was not tear-stained, as the 
dramatie conventions require of such 
missives, nor was it a trembly, heart- 
broken serawl. The writing was Marge’s 
firmest and best and most legible, and 
Tim knew that the note meant what it 
said. 

Tim Brady proeeeded to do what 
many a better man than he—and many 
has done in the same or similar 
When he sobered up 
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a worse 
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some days later he went through a 
period in which he plumbed the depths 
of real grief. He passed through that 
te the state of mind in which the male 
of the species feels sorry for himself 
and nurses and coddles his grievances 
against individuals and against the 
world. Then came anger, blind, bitter, 
corroding anger, and after that in no 


time at all he was an Ishmaelite. His 
business in Washington had _ gone 
to pot, but there were other fields. 
Eventually he became one of the 
most daring of the rum runners 
off the Jersey coast. With a _ reck- 
lessness that stood him in_ better 


stead than mere courage, he matched his 
nerve and his keen wits against those of 
the forces of the law and against those 
of the lawless. He was singularly suc- 
cessful for a time, but the turn of the 
wheel brought a series of small disasters 
and then the culminating one that left 
him stripped of his ill-gotten gains. Ex- 
perience had taught him it was a game 
he couldn’t beat. He was sufficiently 
clear of mind to get that, and he got it. 
Then something happened inside him, 
and whether he realized it or not, it 
suddenly became true that he was still 
sufficiently clean of heart no longer to 
want to beat the game. 

April of a forward spring and Wasbh- 
ington at her best, drenched in growing 
sunshine, radiant and fragrant with 
myriad flowering shrubs and trees. Tim 
Brady came out of one of the newer 
department buildings in one of the older 
sections of the city and started toward 
the ecar-stop on the corner. Then he 
hesitated. He knew that he should be 
hurrying back up the Hill where he 
had many things to do, but there was 
an urge or a vague stirring within him 
that seemed to rebel against the prompt- 
ings of duty. Perhaps it was the spring 
weather that affected him that way, but 
whatever it was he found himself stroll- 
ing down a side street toward the park. 
Half a block and he saw something that 
remjnded him it was long past the lunch- 
eon hour and that suggested that the 
inward stirring was appetite. It was a 
window sign: 

DEVILED CRABS A SPECIALTY 

There was no resisting that and he 
turned in. He found himself in a small 
room, attractively decorated and cozily 
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crowded with small tables. <A _ long 
cushioned bench along either wall lent 
an unusual touch and saved space and 
chairs. There was no attendant in sight, 
so he seated himself at the nearest table 
and fell to studying the menu card. 
Without looking up, when he was con- 
scious that there was some one ready to 
take his order, he inquired, ** How are 
the deviled erabs?”’ 

‘*T have been told that they are the 
best ever.’’ 

In the instant that he heard the voice 
he was struggling to his feet. ‘* Marge! 
You!”’ 

Her eyes were smiling at him. “I 
thought that sign would bring you in— 
if you ever saw it.”’ 

‘It is you, Marge! If you knew how 
I’ve wanted to find you!”’ 

‘I’ve been right here for quite a spell, 
Timmus.’’ 

Various incoherencies tripped over his 
tongue, then: ‘‘You don’t look the 
same—your hair aie 

‘‘I’m boss here and a bobbed-haired 
boss wouldn’t go so good. It’s still red, 
though !”’ 

‘*But you have changed.’’ 

She touched her breast and then her 
head. ‘*‘Here—and here,’’ she said. 
‘*T’m a lot wiser, for one thing.’”’ 

‘“*So am I! Say, Marge, I’ve quit 
the hooch game, and I’ve got my old job 
on the Hill back again, and I’m making 
good.”’ 

She nodded. 

‘Oh, Marge, do you ever think—?”’ 

She nodded again, gravely. ‘‘I’ve 
thought until my old thinker only hits 
on one cylinder. Wait a minute.’’ 

She turned toward the rear of the 
room where she disappeared behind a 
screen and Tim sank into his chair, el- 
bows on table, face in hands. He did 
not know that she had come back again 
until she spoke. 

‘*Timmus,’’ she was saying, ‘‘how’d 
you like to meet the other member of the 
firm? Junior, how’d you like to meet 
your father? I couldn’t let you know 
him as long as he was a bootlegger, but 
he seems to be all right now—as fathers 
go!”’ 

** Marge !—You—I—Oh !—So that was 
the big reason we 

‘*Well—he’s a pretty big reason, isn’t 
he? If you don’t think so, try hefting 
him once!’’ 
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JHILE I was in Boston (writes 
Gertrude W. Fielder) I had 
the pleasure of meeting Alice 
Freeman Palmer. She was 
a doer of the word, and not 
only; for almost every week 
the hot summer used to 








she 


through 
leave her peaceful, calm retreat in the 


talk to 
vacation 
kept up 


soston to 
at a 
are 


country and go to 
children of the slums 
school. These schools 
through the summer in the _ poorest 
localities. The children are given a 
morning’s session of music, reading, and 
pretty water-color sketches to look at. 
They ean bring the babies with them ; 
and many indeed would not come at all 
without the little ones. Here the 
story as Mrs. Palmer told it: 


is 


One July morning I took an early 


train. It was a day that gave promise 
of being very, very hot even in the 
country, and what in the city! When 


my destination I found a 
great many girls in the room, but more 
babies than girls, it seemed. Each girl 
was holding one, with a few to spare. 


I reached 


‘*Now,’’ I said, ‘‘what shall I talk 
to you about this morning, girls?’’ 
‘‘Talk about life,’’ said one girl. 


Imagine! 

‘*T am afraid that iS too big a subject 
for such a short time,’’ I said. 

Then up spoke a small, paie-faced, 
heavy-eyed child, with a great fat baby 
on her knee, 

‘*Tell us how to be happy.’’ 

The tears rushed to my eyes, and a 
lump came in my throat. Happy in 


‘4 


such surroundings as those in which, no 
doubt, she lived: perhaps dirty and 


foul-smelling! Happy, with burdens 
too heavy to be borne! All this flashed 
through my mind while the rest took 


up the words and echoed, 

‘*Yes, tell us how to be happy.”’ 

**Well,”’ I said, ‘SI will give you my 
three rules fer being happy; but mind, 
you must all promise to keep them for 
a week, and not skip a single day.’’ So 
they all faithfully and solemnly prom- 
ised that they wouldn’t skip a single 
day. 

‘The first rule is that you will com- 
mit something to memory every day, 
something good. It needn’t be much, 
three or four words will do, just a pretty 
bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. Do 
you understand?’’ I was so afraid they 
wouldn't, but one little girl with flas!- 
ing black eyes jumped up from the 
eorner of the room and cried, 

‘*T know; you want us to learn some- 
thing we'd be glad enough to remember 
if we went blind.’’ 

‘*That’s it, exactly !’’ T said. 
thing you would like to remember if 
you went blind.’’ And they all prom- 
ised that they would, and not skip a 
single day. 

‘‘The seeond rule is: look 
thing pretty every day; and don’t skip 
a day, or it won't work. A leaf, a 
flower, a cloud—you ean all find some- 
thing. Isn’t there a park somewhere 
near here that you all ean walk to?”’ 
Yes, there was one—‘And stop long 
enough before the pretty thing that you 
have spied to say, ‘Isn’t it beautiful!’ 


**Some 


for some- 














Drink in every detail, and see the loveli- 
ness all through. Can you do it?’’ 
They promised, to a girl. 

‘*My third rule is—now, mind, don’t 
skip a day—do something for somebody 
every day!’’ 

**Oh, that’s easy!’’ they said, though 
I thought it would be the hardest thing 
of all. Just think, that is what those 
children said, ‘‘Oh, that’s easy!”’ 
Didn’t they have to tend babies and run 
errands every day, and wasn’t that 
doing something for somebody? 

‘*Yes,’’? I answered them, ‘‘It was.’’ 

At the end of the week, the day being 
hotter than the last, if possible, I was 
wending my way along a very narrow 
street, when suddenly I was literally 
grabbed by the arm, and a little voice 
said, 

‘*T done it.’”’ 

‘‘Did what!’’ I exclaimed, looking 
down, and seeing at my side a tiny, tiny 
girl with the proverbial fat baby asleep 
in her arms. Now I will admit that it 
was awfully stupid of me not to know, 
but my thoughts were far away, and I 
actually did not know what she was 
talking about. 

‘‘What you told us to, and I never 
skipped a day, neither,’’ replied the 
child in a rather hurt tone. 

‘*Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘now I know what you 
mean. Put down the baby and let’s 
talk about it.’’ So down on the side- 
walk she deposited the sleeping infant, 
and she and I stood over it and talked. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I never skipped 
a day, but it was awfully hard. It was 
all right when I could go to the park, 
but one day it rained and rained, and 
the baby had a cold, and I just couldn’t 
go out, and I thought sure I was going 
to skip, and I was standin’ at the 


"most cryin’, and I saw’’— 
here her little face brightened up with 


window, 


a radiant smile—‘I saw a _ sparrow 
takin’ a bath in the gutter that goes 
round the top of the house, and he had 
on a black necktie, and he was hand- 
some.’” 

It was the first time I had heard an 
English sparrow called handsome, but 
I tell you it wasn’t laughable a bit—no, 
not a bit. 

‘And then, there was another day,” 
she went on, ‘‘and I thought I should 
have to skip it, sure. There wasn’t an- 
other thing to look at in the house. 
The baby was sick, and I couldn’t go 
out, and I was feelin’ terrible, when’’— 
here she caught me by both hands, and 
the most radiant look came to her face 
—‘‘]I saw the baby’s hair!”’ 

**Saw the baby’s hair!’’ I echoed. 

‘*Yes, a little bit of sun came in the 
window, and I saw his hair, and I'll 
never be lonesome any more!’’ And 
catching up the baby from the sidewalk, 
she said, ‘‘See,’’ and I too saw the 
baby’s hair. ‘‘Isn’t it beau-ti-ful?”’ 
she asked. 

**Yes, it is beautiful,’’ I answered. 
You have heard of artists raving over 
Titian hair. Well, as the sun played on 
this baby’s hair, there were the browns, 
the reds, the golds, which make up the 
Titian hair. Yes, it was truly beautiful. 
‘*Now, shall we go on?’’ I said, taking 
the heavy baby from her. 

The room was literally packed this 
time; ten times as many girls, and as 
many babies as your mind will conceive 
of. I wish you could have listened with 
me to the experiences of those little 
ones. Laughter and tears were so com- 
mingled that I don’t know which had 
the mastery. 


When you looked into my mother’s eyes you knew, as if 
He had told you, why God sent her into the world—it was 
to open the minds of all who looked to beautiful thoughts. 
And that is the beginning and end of literature. 

—J. M. Barrie 
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ng Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstr 

his The lights hung out in the milky way 

os The star belt glittered and wheeled 

we The heights and the depths of the night were full 
th Of the scent of the new- -pbli Wwe rd f } teld 

tle Wonderful Elder Brother, the Wind 

ad Why do you rattle the window sill 

a 


And drum on the pane with your finger tips 
And pipe in the chimney shrill? 


And why do you harass the poplar tops 
And the pollard willow, his leaves 

And why do you winnow with ceaseless wing 
The crest of the rabled eaves? 





From the chin of the moon to the turnpike road 
(A ribbon and girdle of white 

Is room and enough for the wind to blow, 
With never a cloud in sight 
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THE BECKONING OUT 
Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry 


The coppers were gone from the old brown teapot, 
(Gaunt sorrow and care were crowned kings of the spot, 
And the little old woman who knelt on the floor, 

lo blow up the ashes, was hoping no more. 


O, the door was blown open and into the place 

A Winged Stranger came, with a gay, handsome face 
And with two laughing eyes that looked out of his head, 
Like some fair womans son, and, “ Give over,” he said. 


 Whist, Mother! give over. Come out in the light 
While the throstle’s astir, and the dawn is as bright 
As when, come forty years, you were up and away, 
With the dew to your feet, on the first morn o May. 
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‘Is it children you grieve for? I'll be as your son 
For I'm old as the hills, yet a mother I've none 
Is it shelter you wish for? I'll find you a home 
Like a cot in green valleys where no winters come 


“Do you grieve for the good things went out by the door? 
Now cross but the threshold, you'll miss them no more 

Or it may bez the winds that run laughing with God 

Have but kept them awhile, or the sweet smelling sod 




















‘ ]s it lonely you were? There's a bird in your breast 
Was but spreading his wings; lone delight is his nest. 
There is never a tie could have kept him for long, 
I could lure him aloft with the lilt of a song! 


You have dreamed overmuch, as the old do alone 
When the fire is low, and the children have gone 
But have done with the dreams, for to youth is the day; 
You are young again, Colleen! Come out in the May!” 


— Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 
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GIRL’S SONG 
Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry 


O, Angus Og has four love birds 
That follow him where-so-ever; 
And two cry out, “I go, I go,” 
And two cry out, “ Come hither.” 


They are plumed like the blue-green water, 
And the four birds cail to me, 

“ 1 go, I go,” and “ Come hither.” 
I'm thinking they call from the sea. 


O, maybe I'll go one sunrise 
Where the breakers curl and comb, 
And bare my breast to the four love birds 
And say, ‘ Come home, Come home.” 
— Elizabeth Mac Kinsiry 























A view of Riverside Drive showing the temporary resting place of General Grant. 








AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT OF THE 
FUNERAL OF EX-PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL U. S. GRANT 


By W. P. BuTLER 


NE may safely say that never 
O before or since in human history 
has there been a funeral of any 
ruler or any person of great note to 
compare with that of General and 
ex-Président Ulysses S. Grant, on 
Saturday, August 8, 1885; nor has 
there been in America a pageant of 
such magnitude and _ impressiveness, 
viewed by such a vast multitude and 
participated in by so many persons of 
distinetion in every walk of civil, mili- 
tary and official life. 
Few of the present generation have 
Leard aught of the details of the funeral 
of General Grant—no record of which 


Co ight, 1925, 


occurs outside the newspaper files of 
that time, and whieh, strangely, is either 
entirely ignored or fills but a brief para- 
graph in the histories of the great 
leader. 

The civil war ended with the surren- 
der of General Robert E. Lee to General 
Grant, at Appomattox, on April 9, 1865. 
Twenty years afterwards General Grant 
died at Mount MeGregor, N. Y., on 
Thursday, July 23, 1885, at the age of 
sixty-three. There, at the home of J. E. 
Drexel, he had been a long and patient 
sufferer from cancer of the throat. 

It was decided that the funeral 
General Grant should be a military one, 

by W. P. Butler 
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Major General Hancock and his 


befitting his exalted rank, and under the 
Federal Government. 
Major General Winfield Scott Hancock, 
Department of 
the East at New York, was assigned by 
Department to direct all ar- 


auspices of the 
then eommanding the 


the War 


family. 


staff led the second section of the procession. 


rangements for the procession, in con- 
formity with the wishes of the Grant 


President Cleveland selected as 


pall-bearers General Wm. T. Sherman, 
Lieut. General Philip H. Sheridan, 
Major General John A. Logan, the 
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The procession turns the corner into Broadway. At 

the upper right can be scen the Stewart Building. 
ranking generals of the Union Army; Grant’s death and of his selection as 
General Joseph E. Johnston, Lieut. one of the pall bearers. He left Port 


Buckner, and Major 
Gene ral John B. Gordon, ranking gen- 
erals of the former Confederate Army; 
Admiral David D. Porter, and Rear-Ad- 
miral J. L. Worden, of the Union navy ; 
while from eivil life he seleeted Hamil- 
ton Fish, of New York, Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, George W. 
Childs, of Pennsylvania, and George 
Jones and Oliver Hoit, of New York. 
General Johnston was in Portland, 
Oregon, when notified of General 


General Simon B. 


George SS. 
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land at once, August first, on a special 
ear, which made a record run across the 
continent in order that he might be 
present at the funeral. 

The initial stage of General Grant's 
triumphal progress to his resting place 


in the mausoleum on Riverside drive, 
in New York, was the removal of his 
body to Albany, to lie in state at the 


eapitol on August fourth and fifth. On 
the evening of Wednesday, August fifth, 
he was brought to New York City, there 
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The city hall was draped in 
Court House behind it 
to lie in state at City Hal! until the 
final march to his tomb on August 
eighth. Every detail of that most mag- 


nificent and impressive funeral pageant 
had been worked out by General Han- 
cock and his aids, in concert with offers 
of co-operation received from all over 


the land. 
Participating in the parade were 
many troops from army and navy; 


thousands of Civil War veterans from 
every state in the Union; several com- 
panies of Confederate veterans from the 
Southern States; thousands of militia- 


John B. 


mourning and on the 


flag flew at half mast. 
men from various states; thousands 
from civic organizations, and such an 


array of military leaders of both Union 
and Confederate armies as had never 
before assembled to do honor to a leader 
and a conqueror. 

Prominent among commanders of the 
former Confederate army were the fol- 
lowing: General Joseph E. Johnston, 
General Simon B. Buckner, General 
Gordon, as _ pall- bearers, and 
General Wade Hampton, then Senator 


from South Carolina, General W. W. 
Loring, later a general in the Egyptian 
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army, General R. D. Lilly, of Stonewall 
Jackson’s staff, General Thomas Cling- 
man, later Governor of North Carolina, 
General T. P. Dockery, of Arkansas; 
also Colonels T. L. Sneed, of Missouri, 
W. L. Duff, of Mississippi, W. B. Ster- 
rit, of Georgia, J. H. Anderson, of South 
Carolina; also Majors W. H. Clark, of 
Missouri, W. H. Quincy, of South Caro- 
lina, J. R. MeNulty, of Maryland, and 
many others of equal and lesser rank. 

President Cleveland, Vice-President 
Hendricks, Ex-Presidents er and 
Hayes, maiy Cabinet and ex-Cabinet 
officers, members of the U. S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, and dele- 
gates from all departments of the gov- 
ernment; the Governors of sixteen 
states; the greater part of the foreign 
diplomats and representatives designate 
of foreign governments; hundreds of 
officers of army and navy; many men 
o* prominence in former administra- 
tions, and notables in every walk of 
life took part in that great demonstra- 


tion of mourning and respect, which for 
several hours moved over the five-mile 
route from City Hall to the tomb on 


Riverside Drive. Many vessels of the 
navy were anchored in the Hudson 
River just west of the tomb, and, as 


the body of General Grant was placed 
therein, each in turn boomed the presi- 
dential salute of twenty-one guns as 
a final tribute. 

It is not my purpose to describe the 
miles of streets packed to suffocation 
with hundreds of thousands of specta- 
tors, filling every foot of standing room, 
every window, ledge and roof, every 
pole and point of vantage along the 
line of march; nor to tell of the some- 
what wonderful combination of cireum- 
stances which enabled the present 
writer to secure, free of cost, a reserved 
seat which would have sold for $11, on 
the porch of a house on Fifth Avenue, 
a half-block south of Twenty-third 
street, whence, alone, could have been 
witnessed a wonderful spectacle, seen 

only by the few who overlooked it, 
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quishe d 


Joseph PR. 


Southerners 


Johnston, one of the 


who acted as 





distin- 
pall-bearers 


and which, therefore, passed un- 
noticed and unrecorded by every 
historian of the pageant. 

sut, again, before deseribing 
that incident, let me complete its 
background by stating briefly the 
order of march, starting from City 
Hall, whence the body of General 
Grant had been removed to the 
magnificent funeral car drawn by 
twenty-four black horses, each led 
by a colored groom. The first see- 
tion of the procession consisted of 
military divisions, flanked by the 
New Jersey National Guard, after 
which came the ecatafalque. The 
second section was led by Major 
General Hancock, and it is to this 
section that my narrative relates. 





The family, relatives, and per- 
sonal friends of General Grant, 
the President, Vice-President, two 
ex-Presidents and many other 


notables were drawn up in order 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on the 
corner of Twenty-Third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. From this point 
they were to fall into line behind 
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the catafalque when it passed the 
hotel into Broadway. At 9:45 4. M. 
the catafalque reached the hotel, and 
for nearly an hour thereafter the 
first section of the cortége marched 
slowly up Broadway, while as rapidly 
as possible the carriages containing 
members of the Grant family swung 
into line behind it, followed by the 
earriage of President Cleveland, 
drawn by eight white horses, and by 
that of Vice-President Hendricks, 
drawn by six horses. These were 
followed in turn by the carriages of 
ex-Presidents Arthur and Hayes, 
and by those of Cabinet ministers 
and others of special distinction. 

Meantime the second section of 
the procession halted in Fifth Ave- 
nue below Twenty-third street, im- 
mediately in front of the house 
where the writer sat, in full view of 
a never-to-be-forgotten scene trans- 
cending in historic importance and 
pathos all other features of that 
memorable pageant. 

At the head of this second section 
if the parade rode Major General 
Winfield Scott Hancock, in the full- 
dress uniform of his rank, mounted 
on the white Arabian steed Leopard, 
presented to General Grant by Abdul 
Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey. 

The Sultan had presented to General 
Grant two of the finest horses of the 
royal stables, Lindentree and Leopard. 
Leopard was a pure white Berber 
stallion, with creamy silken mane and 
tail which seemed to form a halo about 
him. In further indication of his rare 
and excellent breeding the skin under- 
neath his white hair was black. His 
neck arched as could only the neck of 
an equine emperor. His eyes flashed 
with a seeming consciousness of his 
royal blood, his perfect training and of 
the significance of his participation in 
this spectacular event of which he was 
one of the leading animate features. 
He was said to be the gem of the 
Sultan’s stables, the most beautiful 
horse in the world. 

Leopard had been given by Gen- 
eral Grant to his friend, General 











General Simon B. Buckner, who did reverence 


to the memory of a generous foe. 


Edward F. Beale, of Washington, but 
was for a time in the possession 
of Mr. Sam Howland, son-in-law of 
August Belmont, by whom he was 
loaned to General Hancock to be ridden 
at the funeral of Grant. 

General Hancock was reputed to be 
the best rider of all the cavalry officers 
of the army, and on this occasion he 
justified his reputation. He and his 
royal steed seemed to be a centaur—to 
be one, so perfectly did their motions 
synchronize, and so harmoniously were 
the lines of horse and rider blended, 
forming a superb unit worthy of trans- 
mutation into marble or bronze. 

During the long wait, while the lines 
were forming ahead, horse and rider 
stood almost as motionless as a monu- 
ment in bronze. All eyes were centered 
on the perfect rider of the perfect horse, 
and that fact may partly account for 
lack of interest in the still more wonder- 
ful details which made up the balance 
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Since General Hancock 


of the picture. 
did not turn to look to the rear, even he 


under General Grant in the Army of 
the Potomac; and with him rode Gen- 





must have been unaware of the mo- eral Wade Hampton of South Carolina, 
mentous incident enacted immediately who had done battle against both him 
behind him. and Grant, as one of the leading gen- 
In the first ear- erals of Lee’s 
riage behind Army. 
General Hancock In the next 
sat General Wil- carriage rode 
liam T. Sherman, Admiral Da- 
then ranking vid D. Porter 
general of the and Rear-Ad- 
U.S. Army, and miral J. L. Wor- 
beside him = sat den of the 
General Joseph Union Navy. 


Kk. Johnston, the 


then ranking 
general of the 
late Confederate 








Following them 
were other car- 
riages with the 
other pall-bear- 








Army. ers and dis- 
In the seeond tinguished men, 
carriage rode but it is to the 
Lieut. General leading three 
Philip H. Sheri- carriages and 
dan, then seeond the six great 
ranking general generals that 
of the Union this narrative 
Army; and _ be- relates. 
c- “os “BUSTS OF GRANT FOR SALE” : 
side him _ sat 2 To complete 
Lieut. General this impressive 


Simon B. Buckner, the second ranking 
general of the late Confederate Army. 
General Buekner and General Grant 
had been chums at West Point. They 
had fought together in the Mexican 
War, but during the Civil war they 
were on opposite sides in the struggle ; 
the surrender of General Buckner and 
his army to General Grant at Fort 
Donaldson, on February 16, 1362, 
started General Grant on his career as 
a great military commander, and it was 
Girant’s magnanimity towards his then 
defeated foe and friend that cemented a 
friendship that was to last through life, 
and that made possible the scene we are 
here picturing. 

Generals Sheridan and Buckner also 
had been friends at West Point, but 
fought each other as foes in the terrible 
carnage of Murfreesboro’ and Chicka- 
mauga. 

In the third earriage sat Major Gen- 
eral John A. Logan, who had served 
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picture, along the east side of Fifth 
Avenue were double ranks of Union 
G. A. R. veterans who had served under 
Generals Sherman, Sheridan and Logan. 
All stood at attention as the carriages 
containing their old commanders passed 
and halted. Their arms were reversed, 
their flags and guidons were draped 
with erape, and on their left arms they 
wore the military badge of mourning. 
On the opposite side of the street stood 
the seried ranks of Confederate vet- 
erans, sent by Governor Cameron of 
Virginia, men who had served under 
Generals Johnston, Buckner, and Hamp- 
ton, as deadly foes of the men they now 
faced friends and fellow-mourners 

As the head of this seeond section of 
the parade passed and then halted in 
front of where the writer sat, massed 


as 


thousands stood in silent awe at the 
spectacle, and with attention chiefly 
foeused on General Haneoeck and his 


Word that the halt would 


superb horse. 
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be a long one seemed to have passed like 
magic along the ranks of the old vet- 
erans, who, with one impulse, dropped 
their arms, broke ranks, and rushed up 
to the three carriages bearing the gray- 
haired commanders under whom they 


had served in those bitter 
struggle. 

The old generals held their hands out 
over the sides of the carriages in greet- 
and 


years of 


ing to their men, who grasped 
kissed them, as tears streamed down 


their faces; they seemed to feel the im- 
port of that solemn occasion, and that 
they would probably never see their 
old commanders again. 

As the veterans of the Blue and the 





other, I saw the hands of Generals 
Sheridan and Buckner clasp on the seat 
between them, as the hands of ardent 
lovers might have done; and in that 
grasp, perchance not seen by others, I 
recognized the token of a united Nation, 
as also in the commingling of veterans 
of the lately embattled hosts, who sanc- 
tified by tears an indissoluble Union. 

I know not whether others saw and 
felt the significance of this brief inci- 
dent, for few who knew the noted char- 
acters which gave it such rare interest 
were so situated as to see it all. The 
impression then made on me has lasted 
forty years as of the most solemn and 
moving event of my lifetime. 





Grey returned with halting steps to Qn August Ist Simon Cameron— 
their places in the ranks, they mingled twice U. 8. Senator from Pennsylva- 
in the street for nia, Secretary 
words of  broth- of War under 

“| President  Lin- 


erly greeting, 


and many, 
clasped in each 
others arms, 


dropped tears on 


their faded uni- 
forms. Nor were 
the eyes of the 
generals” un- 
dimmed; for 
they, probably 
more than their 


men, realized the 
significance of the 
drama which fate 
had staged, with 
themselves as 
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leading _charac- & Se | for peace to his 
ters. 4 fet st mes ey ney a Country has 

As this _fra- ‘ » k 1 iF been answered 
ternal reunion of q ad Ri | aa and the bitter- 
officers and men , ness of the war 
who had fought he ‘i wiped out for- 
each other on ! ever.”’ 
bloody battle- The reestab- 
fields was at its lished _ brother- 
height, inspired hood recorded 
by the passing by this narra- 
spirit of the tive proved the 
leader who had prophetie truth 
commanded one of the words of 
of the hosts and The McCreery store at 801 Rroad- Grant—LET US 
vanquished the way on the day of the funeral, HAVE PEACE, 
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(GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


An Artist Whose Humor Became Prophecy 


By HucH TorBERT 
A a child, George Cruikshank in 1850, that women should be permitted 


learned to laugh. That was re- to vote or serve on a jury, drew fire 
markable because he learned to from George Cruikshank. He turned 
make others laugh with him. His pencil out his famous cartoon of a court room, 
or his engraver’s tool had the extraordi- in which a woman judge and women 
nary genius to distort, to caricature, jurors listened to the pleas of female 
to invent good-humored satires upon barristers at the trial of a breach of 
vanities, customs, fashions, humbugs promise suit. Yet, seventy-five years later, 
and to express all his feelings with a the humor in the cartoon is found only 
few lines cunningly drawn. in some of the mass of detail. Almost 
Two of his fancies, which amused every state in the union has become 
England in the 50’s were pleasant familiar with its ‘‘first woman judge,”’ 
satires upon certain inventors and upon and a law school without a quota of 
those ‘‘brazen women’’ who had or- feminine students is as rare as women 
ganized the ‘‘Women’s Rights Party’’ members of parliament in Cruikshank’s 
and were demanding not suffrage but time. 
civil rights for members of their sex. Then, about the same time that the 
The preposterous idea, as it was called artist was leveling his pen at John 
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Mill’s doctrines of equal rights 
inventor announced a 
‘flying machine.’’ Cruikshank seized 
upon the idea and drew an ‘‘air ship 
station’’ not unlike that from which one 
takes the planes from London to Paris 
to-day. His cartoons and his verse, 
* Air-um Searum Traveling’’ were mas- 
terpieces of humor, until they became 
an amusing prophecy. 

Cruikshank was born in 1792. He 
eame into his inheritance of satiric 
draughtsmanship from his father, a 
humorous designer. The boy began to 
draw when seven years old, sold his first 
sketch before he was twelve and did 
not find time to attend an art school 
until well past sixty. He died at eighty- 
six, able and willing to dance a High- 
land fling until a few weeks before his 
death. His was no palsied old age. 

He had the honor of illustrating the 
novels of Diekens, Thackeray and Victor 
Hugo as they were issued. Of the 


Stuart 
for women, an 


QUEENS BENCH. —~. 





CON’ PEMPTIBL. Ki 


SCOUNDREL for a "BRE ACH of PROMISE 


American classics which were published 
with his drawings, the Biglow Papers 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin are among the 
best known. 


Thackeray greatly admire ‘ruik- 
Thackeray greatl; l ae 
shank’s work. The author of Vanity 
Fair wrote this tribute to his friend, 


when the artist was needy. 

**Whether ill-paid or well, what labor 
has Mr. Cruikshank’s been, week b) 
week, for thirty years, to produce some- 
thing new, some smiling offspring of 
painful labor? In hours of sorrow and 
ill-health he has been told by the world, 
‘Make us laugh or you starve.’ 

‘All this he has been obliged to do, 
to wring laughter day by day sometimes 
out of want, sometimes from depres- 
sion. This he has done and well. He 
has told a thousand truths in as many 


strange and fascinating ways. He has 
never used his wit dishonestly. Never, 
in all his frolicsome humor, has he 


eaused a single painful or guilty blush.’’ 
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AIR-UM SCARE-UM TRAVELING 


*““Who’s for the excursion round 
moon? 
Here’s the ‘Original Fly Balloon.’ 
‘*Is it this that calls 
At the top of St. Paul’s, 
Where I’m to take up my wife 
babby ?”’ 
No, sir, it’s not ours; 


We only touch at the towers 
Of Westminster Abbey.’’ 


the We stop at the Great Bear, 
To take in air; 
ve Then at once, without waiting at all, 
we fly on, 
In hopes of being in time <o hear 
and Some of the musie of the sphere, 
Accompanied by the band of Orion. 
What a funny sensation it is the clouds 
to enter: 
Oh, don’t you know the reason why 
788 
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You feel rather comic when up in the If Hanover Square 


sky? One might compare 
"Tis eaused by your distance from To the wide Atlantie Ocean. 
gravity’s center. It’s a very fine thing, 
To take hold of a string 
But here’s the Zodiae, where we dine, Attached to a pretty toy balloon, 
The Bull or the Lion is the sign ; Guiding it easily either way, 
To stop at Aquarius does not answer,’ And undertaking to say 


But we call to-day at the Crab, it we The Atlantie may be traversed soon, 





Can-sir. By similar means; 
Here's a lawyer wants to be starting Which will be credited by men 
_ soon, ; When all the world are Greens, 
To watch the action of the moon; But not till then! 
A barrister wishes much to know George Cruikshank 


If a place is vacant, that 
he may go 
To study the laws of the 
stars’ rotation, 
With them keep pace, 
As they roll through 
space, 
And join their cireuit in 
the long vacation. 


The day of railways will 
be o’er, 

And steam will be es- 
teem’d no more, 

When the result is seen 

Of the experiment of Mr. 
Green, 

Who says he can, as a 
matter of course, 

In a balloon the Atlantie 
cross ; 

And, by way of proving 
he ean, 

Ile shows us a part of his 
plan, 

Which looked, in muinia- 
ture, very neat. 

And answered, the truth 
to tell, 

At the Polytechnic in Re- 
gent Street, 

l, ("ncommonly well, 

As far as it went; but, 

| the fact to say, 

It went but a very little 
way. 





No one could doubt the 
sueeess of the no- 
tion, 











A SLOW BUT SURE BUSINESS REVIVAL 


ECRETARY Hoover placed himself 
S in the front rank of the optimists 
by his comments which were 
printed as a foreword to the Commerce 
Yearbook. This is an annual review of 
world industry and commerce, which 
deals particularly with conditions which 
relate to the economic situation in this 
country. 

‘‘Transportation showed increasing 
efficiency,’’ he said, ‘‘and its very 
efficiency has resulted in a mild revo- 
lution in distribution of goods. Under 
assured delivery long advance orders to 
manufacturers are becoming less in 
volume, thus tending to reduce capital 
invested in current national stocks of 
goods and consequently the cost of dis- 
tribution. ”’ 

Another point he made is that, with 
the exception of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, we have but few difficulties re- 
maining which can be attributed to the 
effect of the war. Rising standards of 
living, he explained, keep the building 
industry at a high pitch of activity. 

‘*Publication of the 1923 census re- 
sults,”” he continued, ‘‘brings out 
vividly the rapid progress in indus- 
trial efficiency and in elimination of 
economie waste during recent years. 
The figures for 1923 when reduced to 
a quantitative basis show that our manu- 
facturing output has increased by fully 
60 per cent over that of 1914. 


‘** Against this large increase in prod- 
ucts the number of wage earners in- 
creased by only 25 per cent, and it is 
interesting to note that the horsepower 
used increased 50 per cent. Wages for 
1923 and 1924 were generally main- 
tained at about 100 per cent higher than 
in 1913, and with the cost of living on 
a basis of about 70 per cent over pre- 
war, our labor is receiving a large share 
of the result of this increased efficiency 
in the highest real wages of our 
history.’’ 

Great Britain, on the other hand, just 
saw some figures which have caused her 
great uneasiness. Last year she over- 
came an adverse trade balance of about 
£344,000,000 and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a eredit of approximately 
£29,000,000. But the adverse balance 
for six months of this vear was reported 
at £380,000,000 or nearly £80,000,000 in 
excess of that of the first six months of 
1924. 

In other words, Great Britain cannot 
continue to accumulate huge import 
surpluses and hold the pound at par. 
It is the gold standard which is at stake. 

It may be that the failure of exports 
to go ahead was caused by the declining 
prices that followed the return to the 
gold standard. Purchasers avoided a 
declining market and may have been 
hoiding back until stabilization ap- 
peared or prices recovered. If this is 
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true, the 
darkness 


condition is that of intense 
‘*just before the dawn’’ of a 
new day for British trade and finance. 

According to the reports made by 
members of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Assoe iation, business for the first 
six months of 1925 was about the same 
as conditions in 1924. Their summary 
of prospects was made by a wholesaler 
who said, ‘‘I believe we will find a good 
conservative but increased volume of 
business for the next six months.’’ 

The majority of the seetions report- 
ing to the association found that busi- 
ness in the past six months has beet 
about the same as last year. The loss 
of 1214 per cent was re ported from the 
South and a concern in the Central 
West gave 10 per cent as their decline. 
A Western member reported the only 
specifie gain of 7.1 per cent, others men- 
tioning slight increases. 

One of the current topies of discus- 
sion in financial cireles, and one that is 
almost equal in interest and importance 
to proposals relating to debt settlements, 
is the frequently repeated question, 
‘*When and where will this demand for 
publie utilities end?’’ 

This group of stocks began a sensa- 
tional rise about a year ago, some time 
before the after-election boom was felt 
in the market. Last August there was 
a general feeling that the public utilities 
group was about to come into its own. 
The propheey has been more than ful- 
filled. 

Properties which could have been 
bought for a song immediately after the 
var, are now selling on the basis-.of 
prospective earnings in 1930. And this 
group of stocks seems to have taken the 
place held by the rails group twenty 
years ago, when rails sold mainly upon 
their prospects, instead of upon a basis 
of current returns. 

Unless modern civilization, especially 
urban civilization, collapsed, these utili- 
ties stocks were bound to advance. 
Everything pointed to a large future 
development. Yet, in the face of post- 
war conditions, it took both courage and 
vision to buy and hold publie utilities 
paper, when it looked most unattractive 
indeed. 

There was another factor which in- 
fluenced the rise. Utility bonds had 
long been neglected because of munici- 
pal and government ownership agita- 
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This interest rate on SMITH BONDS 
is combined now with a record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years 


52 Years of 
Proven Safety 


Proven safety is the feature of Smith 
Bonds that appeals most strongly to 
conservative investors. And rightly 
first essential of successful investing. But 
what you 


so, for safety is the 
the rate 
accomplish wit 


of interest you receive—in other words, 
h the money you in 
portant bearing on the success of your investment. 
Profitable 

as well as Safe 


vest—also has an im- 


In Smith Bonds, the proven safety 
of 52 years is combined now with the 


attractive interest rate of 7°, which 
adds impetus to the growth of your invested funds. More- 
over, you have the privilege of using our Investment Sav- 


ings Plan, which gives you the full rate of bond interest on 
and which enables you to compound your 
yd rate. 


ery payment, 


anil at the b 


An Independent Money grows surprisingly fast when 


Monthly Income interest is compounded at 7°. if 
you invest $50 a month in 
Smith Bonds, and reinvest your interest at the same rate, 
| have saved, in 10 years, $8,657.10 


, a monthly income of more than $50; 





you Ww -enouch to give 
you, at 7 that is,a 
monthly income greater than your monthly investment. 


How $19 a Month Here is another example of what 


Becomes $25,000 7: will do. If a man starts at t re 
age of 25 toinvest only $10 a month 

in 7° Smith Bonds, and reinvests the interest at the same 
», he will have, at the age of 65, more than $25,000 ¥ t 

he actually will have paidin cash only $4,800. All the t rest— 


$ 


$20,971.91 —is compound interest. 


First Mortgage =©7 Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Security onds, strongly d . \ 

‘ proved, income-producing city prop- 
sted by time- 
s outright or under \) 





secur 


erty, and prot tested ai is. You mav 


buy Sn ich Bos 










ve oe stment Savi roy Saco Soy 
$100, $500 — $1,000 denomina 
tions. Maturities range from 2 to 
15 years. Send your name and ad- 


dress for our two booklets, te 
the facts you will want to know 
about Smith Bonds and explaining 
ent Savings Plan. 


lling 





our Investm 


“25-R 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
Founded 1873 
Philadelphia Smith Bidg. , Washington, D.C. Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 


New York Pittsburgh 
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porn ~~ tion. <A distinet reaction to this atti- 
~ tude was observed after the election of 

Guard Against 1920, when this type of securities again 
became popular. The stocks climbed 

Fraud after the bonds and then passed them 


in the general rise. 
As usual, the market swung over to 
EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 


this idea with a rush so that now we see 
seeking the expert and _ conservative some utilities selling like corner lots in 
advice of your local or investment banker a real estate boom. Conservative in- 
who will gladly serve you. vestors seem to feel that it may end like 
a land boom, with the last purchaser 
holding the bag. Were the present 
values determined by earning power, 
there would be no danger of a collapse. ] 
But when the price is based upon earn- 
ings proposed or dreamed of for ten 
vears ahead, there is more than a pos- 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investment 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


on ove . , : p 
The Financial Article that ap- sibility or a slip. it 1S extremely el 
probable. . 


pears in the September issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help solve 
your investment problems. 


Recent referendum elections to vote 
bonds for the purchase of municipal 
transportation lines, have invariably re- 


Form the habit of reading the financial , 2 . a, 
sulted in the defeat of the propositions. 


article in every issue. You will find them 


profitable. All advertisements carefully The voters are considering such hold- 
censored. ings as a field for private investment. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE It is very seldom that genuine humor 

49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. appears in the financial columns. Yet 


S. S. Fontaine in the World succeeded 
SOAs . . . 
— é in producing a better laugh than is the 
good fortune of most columnists. 


$25,000 in 10 years earns Three items in the news of the day 


which have no relation whatever: 


at 6% at 8% 
bios GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
oo The Commander of the Coast Guard, 
INCOME ‘ . . 
having mopped the Atiantie dry, has 
been transferred to the Pacifie Coast. 


What 2% Extra Will Do 


An investor with $25,000 at 6% 








WHITE ROCK MINERAL 





converted his money into 8% Flor- June net ineome after all charges 
ida First Mortgage Bonds. For ten and taxes, $58,561, against $89,517 in 
years he reinvested the extra 2%, June, 1924. Gross sales for the period 
oF SOS, 088 ee Rie ee ew were $431,257, against $273,267 in June, 
to $32,208 which at 8% paid him 1924. For half year net income 


$2,577 annually, a gain of 71.8% 
over his former 6% income of 
$1,500. How this was done is shown 


$561,944, after charges and taxes, equal 
after preferred dividends on 7 per cent 


in one of the charts and tables in stock to $9.83 a share on $1,000,000 
our new booklet, “2% tc 4% Ex- second preferred and to $1.96 a share on 
tra.”” Mail the coupon for free copy. 200,000 no par common shares. In the 
Write to same period a year ago net income was 


$416,193, or $6.92 a share on the second 
preferred and $1.38 a share on the 


"Taust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus ‘500.000 





<a + common. 
ae INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL — AD- 

— VANCES PRICE 

ntond United States Industrial Aleohoi Com- 

pany increased the price of aleohol 2 

City Siate 49) = 








| cents to 4914 cents a gallon. 
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The 
Palm Room 


with its restful atmos , 2) ANS 01th & ese 
phere—where our guests 
enjoy afternoon tea and 
a daily Concert. 








THE ROOSEVELT 


NEW YORK’S NEWEST SMART HOTEL 
EDWARD C. FOGG, Managing Director 
“Y 
©)yombining the simplicity of 
Colonial days with that of 
quiet distinction, this luxurious 
home for travelers is fast be- 
coming the most popular Hotel 
fer those who appreciate the 
charm of the unusual. 
Situated right in the City’s 
center of things—only one 
block from Fifth Avenue and the 
shops — two from the theatres 
and has a direct underground 
connection with the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 
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MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-FIFTH STREET Reservations should be made in 
Veley hone—Vandert ilt 9200 advance whenever possible 











RELIGION IN THE PENITENTIARY 


By Kain O’Dare 


OME of the finest 
mons I ever heard 
preached were preached 
in jail. Ministers of 
note will go out of their 
way to preach to pris- 


ser- 





oners. I presume this 
is the reason. On the other hand, a 
minister who had a pulpit in a small 


Kansas town once said to us fellows 
locked up in Leavenworth: 

‘*Every time I come here I get inspira- 
tion.”’ 

And we 
preach, too. 

It takes an awful good minister to 
hold a prison congregation. And when 
one does you've got to take off your hat 
to him. Boys in prison usually go to 
church to get out of their cells and not 
to hear sermons. And again I lay 
stress on the fact that when a minister 
holds a prison congregation he is being 
paid a high compliment. 

Any one knowing prison affairs never 
holds envy against a chaplain. The 
reason for this is that he is the most 
unpopular officer in a penal institution. 

The Reverend Harmon Allen, chap- 
lain of the federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, once said to me, pointing 
towards a prisoner crossing the yard: 
You see that fellow going there. He 
just called me a rotten name. It hits 
me pretty hard, because last week I 
went to some good people downtown 
and took up a eollectien and sent the 
money to his wife and kids.’’ 

Of course the prisoner did not know 
this and never would know it if he had 
to wait for the chaplain to tell him. 

Years before I knew Mr. Allen, I had 
talked to another chaplain by the name 
of Soldan, about the same subject. He 
put it this way: 

‘*The poor devils just can’t keep from 
cussing some one. It’s their environ- 
ment, their unnatural existence. They 
know they are safe in cussing the chap- 
lain because it would not look nice for 
a minister to report them or have them 
locked up.’’ 

Of course all prisoners do not cuss 


fellows liked to hear him 


ee 


‘ 
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their chaplain in such an unkind way, 

One of the most touching incidents 
I have in memory to illustrate this is 
what Dick Osborne, escaper and esea- 
pader extraordinary, said to Chaplain 
Soldan the day he resigned from his 
position at Leavenworth. 

‘*Chaplain,’’ said Dick. ‘‘This is the 
first time I’ve ever been in your office, 
and I’ve never been in your church, 
but I’ve seen you pitch quoits and play 
ball with the ’viets out in the yard, and 
I’ve got you down for a fine preacher 
and I’m sorry we’re going to lose you.”’ 

Soldan dried his eyes after the fare- 
well handshake. 

There’s a religious organization that 
the boys always love to see come within 
the walls, and that the Salvation 
Army; the same thing may be said of 
the Volunteers of America or any of 
the other mission workers. 

Nine times out of ten the voys will 
laugh when some poor old come-backer 
gets to his feet and starts promenading 
the chapel platform while making his 
testimonial, but under their breaths this 
one will mumble, and that one will 
mumble : 

. *There’s 
a flop.’’ 

**There’s a bird that’d give you grub 
if you needed it!’’ 

‘**That’s what I eall religion!’’ 

True enough. The boys in gray know 
that there on the platform the 
unadulterated Christ love that is always 
theirs, whether they be in prison, in 
the dregs of Philadelphia’s Race Street, 
New York's lowliest abyss or Friseo’s 
Barbary coast. 

One of my fondest memories is my 
memory of Maude Ballington Booth of 
the Volunteers of America. This beau- 
tiful character has come to every peni- 


is 


a guy that would give you 


is 


tentiary that I was ever in. I never 
lost a word that she said. In my 
darkest hours, and in my most em- 
bittered hours, the influence of this 
remarkable woman has searched me out 
and has lifted me to higher ground. 
When God ealls Maude Ballington 
(Continued on page 798) 
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OUR FIELD SECRETARY 


Explains This Equipment 
In Your Home 


No Obligation 


WE send directly to your home or office an 
expert who explains everything about the 
Chatauqua Equipment. 

He shows you how sensible instruction may 
now be given to children while they are actually 
at play. He demonstrates how this equipment aids 
children in their school work and brings them 
closer to their parents in play and study. The 
Chatauqua Equipment brings into the home a 
modern form of play-study in which any parent 
can become actively interested. 


What It Does 


The Chatauqua Equipment makes the home the 
real centre of the child’s interest; it encourages 
accuracy, neatness and order; it directs boys and 
girls into useful occupations for which the world 
pays money; it cultivates a taste for good and 
useful things; it arouses ambition, stimulates the 
imagination and reveals talent. 

A glance at the photographs in this advertise- 
ment gives you some indication of the amazing 
adaptability of the Chatauqua Equipment. But it 
must be actually seen and used to be appreciated. 
Already more than one million families have used 
and benefitted by it. 


No Charge For 


Demonstration 


We will guarantee you an interest- 
ing half-hour if you will invite our field J 
secretary to call. Just mail the coupon 
below. If it happens that you are not 
near a large city, we will get complete 


descriptions of the Chatauqua Equip- g Name .. 
ment into your hands by return mail. . 

: Street 
Lewis E. Myers &Co. BCity . 


State 


995 Posh Avenue. Mow Yook Ge : 
' 
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§ LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Without obligating myself in any way, I should like to 
Biearn more about the celebrated Chatauqua Equipment. 
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SURPRISINGLY LOW- 
PRICED 
The complete Chatauqua Equipment 


includes (1) the Industrial Desk, (2) the 
Adjustable Table, and (3) the Adjust- 


able Bench. The finest materials are 
used. 
Considering its completeness, the 


quality of its construction, and its wide 
range of usefulness, you will find it sur- 
prisingly low-priced. 


DESK CONTAINS 


Simple charts which encourage study 
of drawing, architecture, penmanship, 
telegraphy, animal and plant life, busi- 
ness forms, shorthand and many other 
useful subjects. 

Children find it so intensely interest- 
ing that they forget mischievous, waste- 
ful playtime habits. What a relief to 
busy mothers—and tired fathers! 
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CERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 





8 power $9. 85 If you wish to keep them 


Fr trial coupon will bring you ‘nuine German 
— Glasses purchased at = exc enatl; advantageous 
rates of exchange 

"Manuf actured by most 
factortes Many were received 
Reparations Commission Conservative $20.00 value 

‘inest achromatic day and night lenses 1) m. m 

Dust and mois Pupillary adjust 
_ Bu It for service, regardless of cost, according to 
st andards All guaranteed in 
have sold 60,000 pairs of this 


prominent of German optical 
direct from the Allied 








on ree “me of attached coupon on 
If sa ied send check or money 


l 
Order 





ord i. your field glasses today. 
hereto a BROTHERS 
importers of field glasses in America 


95 s. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 











| FREE TRIAL COUPON | 
I ig Plea send me on 5 days’ free trial one pa } 
| German Art Ofcers’ war glasses After 5 ys’ 
trial I will ither return glasses or remit l 
a? SRR RRL ee | 
I aa | 
1 sts | 
| Mct' 1 
— 



















AT LAST — World’s Dest Type- 
Writers with every modern wr 

feature at positively lowe: . 
on easiest terms ever offe: . 
10 Days Free Trial } 
A YEAR TO PAY : 
5S YEARS GUARANTEE 

| a Machines so rfectly 
Manufactured by the exclu- 

i You Process that they 
look and write like brand new. Our 
exclusive, distinctive process makes 
possible better typewriters at lower prices. 
FREE Bigitiustrated TYPEWRITER BOOK. Write now. See 
our amazing typewriter bargains. Read what users say 

and the unusual service we will << vey Don’t wait. Write today. 


Young Typewriter Co. $34,°3.5*"Cuiease, ut. 
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(Continued from page 794 
Booth to her reward every penitentiary 
will be draped in mourning. 

The minister who is full of jokes 
makes a hit with his prison congregation. 

A preacher from Oklahoma came to 
Leavenwerth. As usual the regular 
chaplain announced who he was, where 
he hailed from, his wonderful reputation 
and this and that and the other thing. 

This preacher talked for a half-hour 
so dryly that all of us got thirsty, and 
as usual we began dragging our hob- 
nailed shoes across the chapel floor. 


Then came a light in our chaplain’s 
eyes. He jumped up and whispered in 
the visiting minister’s ear. 


‘Your good chaplain,’’ said the visit- 


ing minister, immediately, has just 
informed me that I have only five 
minutes more——’’ 


‘*To live!’’ interrupted a rough-neck, 
sitting near me. 

*“*T didn’t realize that the time was 
passing so quickly,’’ the preacher con- 
tinued. ‘‘I believe you'll all be giad to 
hear a story about your deputy warde n, 

before I close. 

**Your deputy 
visiting minister, ‘‘ 


warden,’’ said the 
was recently in a big 
storm on the Great Lakes. The boat he 
was on struck a leak and started to 
sink. The captain of the vessel called 
all on board around him. 

‘*]’ve given up all hope,’ he said. 
‘If any of you good people know how 
to pray, you’d better start praying.’’”’ 

‘Well, what do you think! Out ef 
that bunch of passengers came your 
deputy warden and stood by the cap- 
tain’s. side. 

‘**T’m a praying man,’ he said. 

‘*The ship’s passengers bowed their 
heads, and this is what your deputy 
warden prayed: 

‘** ‘Lord, oh, Lord! I’ve never bothered 
you before because I know you’re a busy 
man, and I'll never trouble you again 
if you'll help me to get to that island 
over the other side of this boat!’ 

‘‘Boys, it just appears to me that 
perhaps some of you have, somewhere, 
a mother, a wife or a sweetheart that 
would be mighty glad to know that on 
this day you have said a prayer for 
them. I'll request those of you who 
agree with me to bow your heads in 
silent prayer.’’ 

The 2500 prisoners prayed silently. 
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A Personal Message to Men Who Want 
to Earn More than *7000 Every Year 


By J. E. Greenslade 


HEN a civil service clerk earning only $25 

a week suddenly surprises his friends by 

increasing his earnings to nearly $200 a 
week—when a farm-hand earning only $60 a 
month begins to earn $1,000 a month—when a 
railway mail clerk earning $1.600 a year changes 
his job and earns $1,000 in thirty days—when 
hundreds of others quickly jump from small pay 
to magnificent earnings—then blame yourself if 
you do not do equally as well. 


I Pledge You My Word You Can Do It 
What these men have done, hundreds have 
done, hundreds are doing today, and hundreds 
will do tomorrow. And you can be one of them. 
The same opportunity is 





yours with no_ possibil- $12,000 a Year! 

ity of your failing if A. H. Ward, Chicago, 
= £ 7 2 held a small pay job. Now 
you follow my advice. he averages $12,000 a year 
During 1923 the Na- as a salesman Last 
tional Salesmen’s Train- 


month he cleaned ur 
$1,350 and he stepped into 
ir Ac inti ecelyv this kind of earnings 
ng Association received | ther returning from 
requests for more than J] France as a soldier 
50,000 salesmen from First Month $1,000 
- “The very first month I 
wholesalers, manufac- Jf earned $1,000. I was for 
apo 1° re merly a farm-hand.’’— 
turers and jobbers Ticdies “Mean” Wako. 
representative concerns Iowa. 7 - 
_ Tension, More Than $10, 
all over the United Your training has en- 
States and Canada. abled me to learn more, 
> - a _ earn more and be more. 
There are countless I am now President of a 
openings for men who national organization. and 
my earnings for 1925 will 
really know how to sell } easily exceed. the five 
—unli ities figure mark.—Charles V. 
unlimited opportunitie ng 
to make real money once $554.37 in One Week 
you possess the secrets “Last reek amy, earn mes 
e ° amounted to $554.37; this 
of master salesmanship. } week will go over $460."— 
F. Wynn, Portland, Ore. 


A Foolish Notion $10,000 a Year 
About Salesmen O. H. Malfroot. of Bos 
: m ton, Mass., stepped into a 
The average man $10,000 position as a 
Imagines that, in order | SALES MANAGER ne 
thorough is this traiming 








to make good in selling, 





he must be a “born” salesman. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. There is no such 
thing as a “born” salesman. 

There are certain principles, certain rules, cer- 
tain secrets to selling just as there are certain 
principles in mathematics and medicine. Once 
you know these principles you can quickly make 
good. 

And through the National Demonstration 
Method—an exclusive feature of our System of 
Training—you gain actual experience in over- 
coming sales problems of all descriptions. Then 
through the N. S. T. A. System of Electives, you 
get the proved selling plans of Master Salesmen 
in the actual line or lines you want to sell. 

Step by step this result-securing system of 
salesmanship training takes you through every 
phase of selling. Secrets of selling that have 
made millions of dollars are unfolded to you in 
a manner so simple and easy as to be imme- 
diately grasped. 

Remarkable Book, “Modern Salesmanship” -— Sent FREE 

With my compliments I want to send you a 
most remarkable book, “Modern Salesmanship.” 
It will show you how you can easily become a 
Master Salesman—a big money-maker—how our 
Free Employment Service will help you select 
and secure a good selling position when you are 
qualified and ready. Mail the coupon today. It 
may be. the turning-point in your life. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. R-81 N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, I. 


_ — mem on om pa aoe 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Dept. R-81, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago Ill. 

Send me free your book, “Modern Salesmanship.” 
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Their First Investment—15 Minutes a Day 


_ SHOULD a_ family’s 
very first investment be? 

Bonds? A home? _Insur- 
ance? There is one thing even 
more vital than these. Their 
future success is going to de- 
pend principally upon his and 
her mental growth. 

Will their social acquaint- 
ances find her interesting, or 
mentally commonplace? Will 
men in business be impressed 
with his range of information, 
his capacity to think straight 
and talk well? 

More than 150,000 families 
have found the answer to these 
questions with the help of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years President of Harvard. 





The Six Essentials for a 
Home Library 
LiperaL Epvucation 
The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
The Works of Mark Twain 
ScIENCE 
The Popular Science Library 
Nature Stupy 
Luther Burbank’s Works 
History 
Wells’ Outline of History 
For CHILDREN 
The Young Folk’s Shelf 
of Books 
All are published by 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 


These families are spending 
15 minutes a day with the most 
famous library in the world— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


You know something about these 
famous Harvard Classics, but every 
American household should have a 
copy of the little book which tells 
the whole story. The book is free 
and will be sent by mail; the 
coupon below will bring it. 


Out of all the great mass of 
books (more than four million vol- 
umes) Dr. Eliot and his associates 
undertook to select the 418 great 
masterpieces that contain what he 
termed “the essentials of a liberal 
education.” 

These he combined in fifty vol- 
umes and arranged with notes and 


reading courses so that they can be 
thoroughly mastered, even in only 
fifteen utes a day. 











Fifteen minutes a day with the 
world’s greatest travelers, scientists, 
poets, essayists, biographers and 
historians. Fifteen minutes of the 
sort of reading that made Lincoln 
a well-read man, though his formal 
education never went beyond the 
common schools—surely this is the 
most valuable investment that any 
household can make. 


Especially when the money cost 
is only a few cents a week 


Decide today that no matter how 
little time you have for reading you 
are going to make every minute 
count. Let Dr. Eliot guide you in 
this important department of your 
life as you would let a physician 
guide you in matters of health, or a 
banker in the care of your savings. 
His guidance is free; it is contained 
in the little book “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day.” Send for your copy now. 


Send for free book that gives Dr. Eliot’s plan of reading 
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By mail, free, send me the little guidebook 
to the most famous books in the_ world, 
Dr Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 


an of reading recommended by Dr 


Harvard. Also please advise how 
ure the books by small monthly 
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P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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A Story 
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at Our School 
y . . ~ , * 
Varying in type these schools are on the McClure’s list 
. 
Birch Wathen in New York. 
Modern day school for ! boy ys and girls : Sa 
Miss Beard’s School in New Jersey 
) } | Prepa ares for ex lle ge_and for life = 
A College Year Afloat 
rrip re und 1 the world while studying in_or for college 
Dodge's Institute in Indiana 
| Telegrap! hy and Railway Accoun iting - 
Halliehurst Hall for Girls in West Virginia 
For young women in connection wit Elkins College _ 
Kingsley | School in New Jersey 
| boys, small classes, long _ xperience =a, 
! Milwenkes School of Engineering 
Teaches ¢ all 1_ kinds of commercial ¢ e! et 
Hospital School for Nurses at the University of one 
One of the larger : schools for nurses ae a : 
St. John’s School, Manlius, New York 
College f preparation with military trai ul 
Massanutten in the Shenandosh Valley 
Preparatory and military for di for _discipli: 7 
Old Dominion Academy in > West” os 
} For small as well as big boys — part militar — 
Riverside in Georgia 
Academic, Military, Government Honor School =" 
St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses in Connecticut 
A Mother School for younger boys and girls ” 
Southern College in Virginia 
Tunior as well as preparatory _ 
Stony Brook on Long Island 
| A preparatory school distinctly Christian _ 
Wallcourt At Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York 
} Miss Goldsmith’s school for high grade girls __ 
Wayland Academy in Wisconsin 
| Coeducational, preparatory, junior | 
| Westport Home School in Connecticut — 
| Near New York, for young boys — 
Williston at Easthampton, Massachusetts 
| A modern school for boys on an old foundation 
atid ee 
BEAVER DAM WAYLAND ACADEMY Wsconsin 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY FOR BOYS AND FOR GIRLS 
70th year Sept. 16. Endowed. $600 rate. A home as well as a school. Address Box F 








g ~ CHRISTIAN PREPARATORY 
STONY BROOK (PRStO0L ror Bors 

Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for leading 

colleges. Character building. Unusually fine equipment in 


grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. Address the 
Principal, Box M, Stony Brook, N. Y. 








College preparatory oer boys. High standards. 




















| 
22 miles from N. ‘Y., in heaithful hill country, ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES—A Mother School 
elevation 500 ft. Gyinnasium All sports under Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12 years. One hour 
competent coaches. Upper and Lower Schools. yas 2 : . ~ . ws 
| Cataloc Address The Headmaster, Box K from New Y« rk Usual studies, Outdoor sports. Camp. Bathing. 
| Essex Fells, New Jersey. ‘ . “The School that Develops Initiative.’ 
“ | Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn, 
| Tel. 2173 Ring 1-4 
| SCHOOL INFORMATION FREE 
—— 
| ‘atalog of all Boarding or Prep Schools (or camyps) 
| (Morse and Wes) and RAILway ! ACCS C. S. FREE advice from personal inspection Want = r 
guahly Big sal aries; grea on eet ag ty ay Girls’ or Boys’? No _ fees Free Public Bureau maintained 
jorsed by. Teleurap d Government officials. by AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION. Write 1212-M 


Times Bidg.. WN. Y., or £204-M Stevens Bido., Chicago. 


BSB. ears igen tg care ara age Be "Jelearaien Ind. 
Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY — GENERAL COURSES — OUTDOOR SPORTS 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK, ORANGE, N. J. 
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“A FATHER OF THE CHURCH.” 


The Monks Kept Learning Alive Through the Middle Ages and Developed the Most 
Beautiful Writing the World Has Ever Scen 





